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INTRODUCTION. 

In March^ 1860^ there was held at Liverpool a General ck)nferenoe 
Conference on Foreifz^i Missions, to consider the extent and pool, 
eharacter of the work then being carried on, and to gather up 
some of the conclusions which might be drawn, as to the best 
methods of rendering that work more efficient. The members of 
that Conference were a hundred and twenty-five in number; 
they were drawn from all Churches and Societies in Great 
Britain engaged in missionary work; and consisted of the 
Missionaries themselves, of the Members Bjid Directors of Mis- 
sionary Committees, and the principal supporters of Missionary 
Societies and schemes. The meetings of the Conference occupied 
four days ; a great amount and variety of information were con- 
tributed by men who had been labouring in all parts of the 
world; the discussions on the various plans adopted and ex- 
periences detailed were frank and free ; and the spirit of 
brotherly regard and mutual co-operation exhibited on every 
side was very striking. The deliberations of the Conference 
were purely consultative. The object aimed at was to gather 
information and to compare experience. No attempt was made its object, 
to judge the methods of Societies or individuals ; or to press the 
acceptance of common conclusions. Every Missionary and every 
Society was left perfectly free to use in their own way the fects 
and conclusions presented by their brethren. 
The subiects discussed ranged over the entire field of mis- 

•11 T i j-i -1. 1 topics dis- 

Bionary labour. It was observed, with special interest, that cussed. 
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there was a wonderfiil similarity in the plans carried out, in the 
methods by which agencies were adapted to their different spheres 
of effort, and in the results which all these Societies were gather- 
ing in. It was seen that with " differences of administration" 
there was the one Spirit ; and that the same Lord over all had 
been rich in blessing all His faithful servants. The record of 
these deliberations was heartily welcomed on all sides, and was 
extensively circulated. 
w'iMions^ Eighteen years have passed since that most pleasant gathering; 
since then, and with great thankfulness must it be acknowledged that the 
missionary work, so carefully reviewed, has greatly advanced 
beyond the point then reached. The missionary workers, foreign 
and native, are more numerous, and their efforts cover a far 
wider area. Those efforts are also pressed in great strength and 
fulness, whether by the tongue or the pen, amongst old and 
young. Christians or heathen ; and the results which have been 
gathered, though themselves but the earnest of still greater fruit 
in coming days, are far more extensive, more solid, and more 
valuable. The resources of the home churches have also grown, 
stronger ; the contributions to Missionary Societies have greatly 
increased ; and the deep interest felt in missionary work, as a 
settled branch of the Church's duty, is exhibited in many ways* 
Anoth»«a6h More than a year ago, it appeared to many friends that the 
suggested, time had arrived when another General Conference on Foreign 
Missions might be gathered, similar to that at Liverpool; in 
order that those who are closely identified with the practical side 
of missionary life might again compare notes in regard to the 
character and position of their work ; and specially might consult 
together as to whether they can combine their forces and increase 
them, so as to secure a larger range of Christian seridce among 
the heathen nations of the earth for that gracious Lord whose 
Kingdom all are anxious to establish. 
Matters It was felt that in such a Conference several important questions 
might con- might be considered with great advantage : questions which are 
pressed to the front by the present condition of the various Foreign 
Missions, and a complete understanding of which would tend to 
make those Missions more efficient. A careful review (for instance) 
of the position which has been attained, of the agencies now em- 
ployed, of the resources available, and of the direction in which 
plans and results are moving — would fiirnish an excellent starting- 
point for these new deliberations. The number, character, and 
growth of the Native Churches already gathered ; the number^ 
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training, and strength of the Native Pastors and Missionaries 
availahle ; and the degree to which, with a moderate amount of 
guidance from English Missionaries, these new Christian Commu - 
nities may be expected to run alone, and so Christianity be firmly 
planted in foreign lands with a prospect of continuance, would 
furnish other topics of usefiil discussion. It might be well, also, 
more or less to review the position and needs of general Educa- 
tion, of Christian Literature, and Bible Translation, with other 
details of work, as well as the home methods of raising funds and 
securing economical administration. 

A principal topic of discussion it was wished should be the in- '^P^^^^^'jy 
creased fulfilment of the great commission by the extension of S?Ster1S-°^ 
missionary work to regions hitherto untouched by the Gospel, fij^dby" 
This would embrace two questions, i. How far can we, by con- oljewtton. 
tinned readjustments, secure the largest amount of aggressive 
evangelisation firom the Missionaries already in the field, away 
jfrom the care of the young Churches which they have founded 
there ? 2. How far, by the increased consecration of the Churches, 
both in men and money, as well as by wise and brotherly co- 
operation with each other, may existing Societies enlarge the sphere 
of their general operations and carry the Gospel into new terri- 
tories ? These questions are all of vital interest in regard to 
that usefulness for which all are striving, and it is only in a 
General Conference of those specially concerned that they could 
all be adequately considered. 

On the twentieth of June, therefore, 1877, a large number of 
gentlemen interested in this object met in the Committee Eoom 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, under the Presidency of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, when the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted, viz : — " That, in the judgment of this j 
meeting, a General Conference respecting the present position, 
labours, and prospects of Protestant Evangelical Missions in 
Foreign Countries, is likely to prove of great interest and benefit 
to the Committees, Missionaries, and friends of those Missions ; 
this Meeting therefore cordially sanctions the proposal now made 
to gather such a Conference in London in the autumn of next 
year, 1878." 

At a subsequent meeting held in the same place on the sixth Executive 
of July, Major-General Sir William Hill in the chair, a large 
number of gentlemen, selected fi'om all the Missionary Societies, 
consented to act as a General Committee, and an Executive 
:Conmiittee, composed as follows^ was chosen from among Xkem > 
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with power to raise funds, to fix on days and place of meeting, 
and to prepare for the General Committee a programme of the 
proceedings of the Conference : 

Presiderit, 
The Earl op Shaftesbury, K.G. 

Chairman of Committee, 
Sir William Muir, K.C.S.L 
Treasurer, 
R. C. L. Bevan, Esq. 

Honorary Secretaries, 

R. N. CusT, Esq. I Rev. J. Kilner. 

Rev. Dr. Mullens. I E. B. Underhill, Esq., LL.D. 

General Secretary, 
Rev. Edward Storrow. 

Executive Committee, 



Rev. S. B. Bergnb. 
Rev. R. C. Billing. 
Lock HART Gordon, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Sir William Hill. 
Rev. Dr. Manning. 



Hugh M. Matheson, Esq. 
Hon. Captain Moreton. 
Rev. Morley Punshon, D.D. 
Joseph Tritton, Esq. 
Henry Wright, Esq. 



ft^^w^ns ji'or several months the Executive Committee patiently con- 
Senoe^" ^^^^^^ their labours; corresponding extensively with leading 
meets. friends and officers of Missionary Societies on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; arranging days and topics for discussion ; and securing 
readers of papers and speakers at the meetings which they 
deemed it desirable to hold. In due time their programme was 
approved by the General Committee ; and on the 21st of October 
the members of the Conference assembled together. 
In the Hall The place selected for their meetings was the Conference Hall, 
at^dmay Pap]j^ qu the north side of London; an institution 

amply supplied with the convenient rooms which are essential 
to such gatherings. During the four central days of the week 
the Conference held three sessions ; and the amount of informa- 
tion given, and the number of topics brought forward, proved to 
be exceedingly great. 
A larger On several important points this Conference differed from its 
members predecossor, and was superior to it. In the recent gathering, a 
^^^i far larger number of Societies was represented than in Liverpool; 
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and delegates mustered in strong force; though^ strangely ForeigB so- 
enough^ the Missionaries themselves were not so numerous. The r^nsented. 
list of members shows that seven Secretaries or Directors repre- 
sented the Berlin^ the Rhenish^ the Basle^ and the Paris Mis- 
sionary Societies ; and several American brethren testified ably 
to the work carried on by the Missionary Agencies which flourish 
so greatly on the other side of the Atlantic. Special interest was 
felt in the presence of these foreign visitors. Prom all quarters, 
in private as well as in public life, they received a hearty welcome; 
and to the American brethren especially that respect was shown 
which their position and use^lness eminently deserved. As at 
Liverpool, the English and Scotch Societies were well repre- 
sented by their principal olfficers and members of Committee; 
and as then, so now also, some of those able Indian officers, who, 
having retired from public work, have devoted themselves 
heartily to Christian work in London, greatly contributed to the 
efficiency of the Conference and to its success. 

Another feature in which this gathering differed from itsjgj^«>"" 
predecessor at Liverpool was the form which its deliberations graphicaSyT 
assumed. Instead of discussing the various plans now generally 
pursued in mission work, and on which opinion is pretty well 
unanimous, the Conference considered the numerous missions 
carried on in their geographical distribution, and thus regarded 
them as a whole. It exhibited their number in special localities, 
their peculiar forms, and their prominent results. The immediate 
effidct of this arrangement was to show the great extent and 
effectiveness of missionary work in the world at large ; to throw 
into prominence the vast number of countries, tribes, ana nations, 
amongst which evangelising efforts are being carried on; and 
the enterprise, courage, and perseverance with which they are 
maintained. 

Unlike the discussion at Liverpool again, these deliberations ^J^'^^i 
were carried on in public. A considerable audience gathered at ence present, 
every sitting ; and throughout listened with extreme and intelli- 
gent interest to all the details which were brought forward. The 
personal enjoyment experienced on every hand by these few but 
constant listeners was undeniable ; and the men to whom such 
gatherings prove a special benefit, the Missionaries and Directors 
of the various Societies, were diluent in their attendance, and 
took a hearty share in the deliberations. To these brethren in 
particular the entire Conference proved a time of refreshment 
and profit. 
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^ven^rief ^''rom the nature of things, some papers, addresses, and speakers 
and pointed, were listened to with greater interest and ease than others. But 
the subjects were so varied, the information given was so original 
and important ; and details were so strikingly illustrative of the 
power of the Gospel, that the interest scarcely ever flagged. In 
such a gathering, though it lasted for a whole week, time was 
precious : the papers therefore were limited to twenty minutes, 
and the speakers to ten; and though the bell brought some 
addresses to a close before they were quite finished, yet it tended 
to concentrate information and to secure as large a contribution 
to Missionary facts as possible from the many brethren who were 
anxious to present them. 
Deepimgres- As the discussious proceeded, the impression became profound 
that Modern that Missionary Agencies occupy a nobler place in the elevation 
wid^pread* of heathen nations than the Christian Church herself is aware : 
Sectivef ^^^^ *^®y work in many thousand places, are widely spread 
in quiet corners, as well as in great empires : and that the Gospel 
of Christ is as powerful now to convert individuals, to purify 
family life, to restore order throughout social life, and to elevate 
and renovate all nations, as at any period of its history. The 
record of these deliberations is therefore sent forth with the hope 
and the prayer, that the workers of the Church will be strengthened 
by the story of their brethren's labours ; that solitary labourers 
will be comforted by the assurance that the Lord is working every- 
where with His people ; and that if we give the Gospel time, if we 
Final victory labour ou in faith and with patience, the fulfilment of prophecy 
^ is sure. " The knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as 

the waters cover the sea." 

London, November 20thf 1878. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 



PRELIMINARY MEETING. > 



October 2ist, 1878, 

The First Meeting of the Conference was held at the Conference 
Hall, Mildmay Park, on the evening of Monday, October 21st, Evening. 
1878, at 6.30 P.M., when a large number of friends assembled, 
specially to commend the proceedings and deliberations of the 
Conference to God in prayer. Previous to the public service, the 
various Delegates and Members of Conference who had arrived 
were introduced to Sir William Muir, the Chairman of the 
Conference Committee. 

At the Public Service, Sir W. Muir presided ; and opened the Devotional 
proceedings by giving out the hymn, "Come let us join our 
friends above." The Rev. D. B. Hankin read the 145th Psalm ; 
and offered prayer. The assembly again sang a part of the hymn, 
beginning : " J esus shall reign where'er the sun and the 
Chairman then delivered the following Address : — 

OPENING ADDRESS, 
By Sir William Muir, K.C.S.T., LL.D. 

Labourers from the Mission Field! We greet you in Sirw.Munu 
your Master's name. 

Friends and Supporters of Christian Missions! We bid wblooim. 
you welcome to our Conference. 

May grace, mercy, and peace from God the Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ, be with us all. Throughout the week may 
the Spirit of love and wisdom, and of a sound mind, rule in our 
hearts, and guide our communications and our counsels. 

We meet to deliberate on the progress and prosperity of 
Foreign Missions. And what subject is there of higher interest 
than this ? — the gathering of lost and wandering sheep into the 
fold ; the regeneration of mankind : the coming of that kingdom 
for which we daily pray 5 — the work of Christ himself. 
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sirw.MTO. Jx used to be urged against the zealous advocate of Missions 
e^'aS on there was more important work for him at home. Enthu- 
siasm for the imaginary claims of the heathen (so ran the popular 
cry) overshadowed urgent demands for the sick and starving, the 
ignorant and vicious, at our own door. In short, pressing duties 
near at hand, under our very eye, were sacrificed for dubious 
conversions, and for the romance of missionary fields, attractive 
only in proportion to their distance and uncertainty. Some of 
us are old enough perhaps to remember the day when such retort 
was frequent, and gained general assent. But I think that this 
sentiment has now almost died away. And why is this ? Why, 
but that the world seefs that the liveliest interest in Missions to 
Foreign Lands not only consists with the sense of nearer obliga- 
Foreiflrn His- tions, but materially quickens the recognition of them. It is 
d^Sefiraie patent to the world that those who are forward in sending the 
Miasiais. Qospcl abroad, are the very men most forward also in promoting 
charitable and Christian enterprise at home. The great writer of 
fiction, who delineates so feithftilly the traits of English life, 
certainly never made a greater mistake than in the portraiture of 
one who in her zeal for missionary enterprise in Africa neglected 
all other duties, social and domestic. Why is it that, while otlier 
characters of that great author are as household names amongst 
us, this one is never mentioned ? Is it not because the description 
is so utterly travestied as to be unrecognisable in daily Kfe ? In 
point of fact, it has no existence. 

The truth, on the contrary, is that zeal for the spiritual welfare 
of other lands but stimulates zeal for the welfare, both temporal 
and spiritual, of those at home. As iron shaqDeneth iron, so the 
exercise of each reacts upon the other. And even thus, mis- 
sionary zeal (apart altogether from the direct benefits conferred 
abroad) has an indirect, but not the less an invaluable, effect 
upon ourselves. It feeds the fire of faith and love. Ceasing to 
ThereMonofbe missionary, love wanes and languishes; cold and lifeless 
. orthodoxy steals over the frame of a living Christ-like faith, and 
paralyzes its activity. This sentiment finds remarkable expression 
in the journal of the great pioneer of missions in Africa, who, 
meditating near the close of his journeyings on earth, close by the 
lonely shores of the Tanganyika, thus writes : — 

The spirit of missions is tte spirit of our Master, tte very genius of Hig 
religion. A diffusive philanthropy is Christianity itself; it requires perpetual 
propagation to attest its genuineness. 
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Thus far as respects the advantages accruing from missionary si^w.MwB. 
work to ourselves at home. But the work has a still more hdp^ouT''^ 
important bearing on the position of our countrymen abroad ; for SSroaZ™^" 
the neglect of missionary effort in any heathen land places the 
Christian sojourners there in a position that is not only incon- 
sistent with the profession of our holy faith, but of great danger 
to themselves. How remarkably has this been illustrated by our 
history in India I In olden times, when Christianity was in 
abeyance there, the English community in India began to con- 
template with indifference, and even with complacency, the 
idolatry and superstitions of the land. Their convictions were 
deadened, if not perverted altogether ; till in the end too often 
they "learned to do after the abominations of those nations." 
The sad process is but too intelligible. Where no endeavour 
is made to impart the truth of the Gospel, is there not a 
practical confession that the people do not need it — that 
the native systems are sufficient for them ? Christianity, no 
longer sovereign, gradually relaxes her grasp upon her own 
adherents ; and then follow the fatal fruits of infidelity and 
careless living. Such was once the case in India. But, thank 
God, a marvellous change has taken place within the last half- in/ia? 
century. And while to this happy result various agencies have 
contributed, a powerftil influence, one might be bold to say the 
most powerftil of all the influences at work, has been the attitude 
of the Church asserting for our holy faith its legitimate 
supremacy as the Regenerator of mankind. In truth, Chris- 
tianity cannot brook a rival. And if, in a spirit of worldliness 
and compromise, the Church unfaithful to its trust should assign to 
Christianity a lower place, and fail either in theory or practice to 
bow to her as paramount, or should fail loyally to urge the spread 
of her life-giving truth ; in short, should be content to speak and 
act as if Christianity were one (albeit the chief) among many 
faiths ; — not only will the Gospel be dishonoured and degraded 
in foreign lands, but the divine features of our faith as professed 
l^ysuch a Church will surely be obscured, and its quickening 
spirit checked. The effect upon the Church itself will be to 
deaden and enfeeble. Thus the cause of issions is the cause of 
Christianity ; its promotion essential, both at home and abroad, 
to the life and doctrine of the Church. 

Such then is the grand agency — at once the pioneer of Chris- 
tianity and the handmaid ever reappearing in its wake, the interests Need 
of whicn we are met to consider, and (God helping us") topTom«o\ift.^^^^^^' 
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Sirw.MciH. In the task, what need have we to heware of regarding" the work 
in its merely human aspects, trusting to material effort, and 
leaning upon our own wisdom. Thus saith the Lord, mvrsed he 
the man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose 
heart departeth from the Lord. For he shall be like the heath in 
the desert, and shall not see when good cometh. . . . Blessed is 
the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is. For 
he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth 
out her roots by the river, and shall not see when heat cometh ; 
but her leaf shall be green, and shall not be careful in the year 
of drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit." 

Ooal^'^'^ Nor yet may we approach presumptuously. The ark of a 
jealous God may not be touched by rash hands, even if it be with, 
good intent. It is the work of the Almighty; let us not be 
handling it as if the work were ours ; as if we could scan His 
great designs and purposes, and in our vain short-sighted judg- 
ment pronounce upon them. He sitteth on the circle of the 
heavens. None can stay His hand, or say unto Him, What doest 
thou? 

Y^t^Heap- On the other hand, it is equally true that God, in His provi- 
man agency, dence, has made the success of the Gospel in heathen lands, as 
elsewhere, dependent, under certain conditions, upon human 
agency; on the wisdom, forethought, and design of man; on his 
devotion and self-sacrifice ; and, in some mysterious way, on the 
prayers and aspirations of the Church. How solemn the reflec- 
tion, that it has been left in great measure with us, — weak, 
ignorant, and erring as we are, — to carry on the work. The great 
design may be retarded, or it may be hastened by us. Wisdom, 
energy, devotion, the Saviour's spirit working in our hearts and 
lives, may make the cause advance and the kingdom quickly- 
come ; while, alas! error, neglect, and sloth may mar success, and 
cause the enemy to triumph. 
Me:i?e our While, then, it is woe to him that will touch the ark rashly 
aSd^fchar**'^'^ and unadvisedly, it is equally woe to all that come not forward 
wisely. L^t US approach reverently, and with humility and 

a child-like reliance on our Father's help, inquire whether we are 
doing this aright. We have to consider whether the agencies, 
appliances, and organisations in use are well suited for the end in 
view, and whether they are being worked in the right spirit and 
with the needful energy. Then the arrangements, designs, and 
methods, — are they framed with wisdom and judgment, or do 
thej need correction ? Are the fields of operation well selected ; 
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are there any in which efforts may be slackened or relinquished, SirW.Mui*. 
and others demanding extended help and increasing vigour? 
Are there indications that any one class of agencies, or mode of 
applying them, is more successful than another 1 In short, is 
any change desirable, either in the instruments or the objects, in 
the nature or the direction, of missionary labour 1 

As we approach these great questions and their like, let us ^yi^y^^^"" 
constantly bear in mind that they deal with the spiritual and 
supernatural; and ever strive to steer clear of mere human 
theories, as well as of prejudiced, rash, or presumptuous con- 
clusions. Let us see that our reasonings are based on the Word 
of God and the leadings of the Spirit. The different sections of 
the Church, using, it may be, various means and methods for the 
spread of the Gospel, are here gathered together to compare their 
several experience \ if so be, that we may find out the secret of 
success, and pursue it, or the ways of failure, and avoid them. 
Where there is deadness, apathy, obstruction, the causes should 
be probed. Where the Spirit of God is manifestly blessing the 
work, let us pause, as Moses before the symbol of Divine presence 
at the bush, and reverently inquire the lesson to be learned. If 
there be any precedent of success, of plain and general application, 
then, with child-like simplicity, let us follow the teaching. 
Where the door is manifestly open, let us enter in and follow on. 

But even thus we must proceed with humble and cautious step. Needofpa^ 
The wind bloweth where it listeth : we hear the sound thereof, fluh, of rest 
but cannot tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth." We may " 
not condemn an agency because of apparent failure. On the 
other hand, success may be due to causes that are hidden from 
our view, or which are of special and not of general application. 
We may not be able to say why this tree is fruitful and the other 
barren. Journeying through the wilderness, the eye, wearied 
with the endless waste, lights at length on a verdant spot, with 
waving corn and fruitful gardens. Hard by, a thousand-fold 
more labour brings in no return whatever. We wonder, and 
well we may: for hidden springs below the surface cause the 
difference. It is the Divine prerogative to make waters break 
out in the wilderness and streams in the desert ; One alone can 
give the increase. Undoubtedly, failure should lead to jealous 
inquiry, both as to the fitness of the agency and the spirit of the 
labour. But it is possible to mistake the true cause of barrenness, 
and to lay the blame where no blame is due. "Known unto God 
are all His works from the beginning of the world-," as ioT \\. 
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Sip w. MuiB. jg ij^t p^y^ j^j^jj know. The Word must be preached 

and the testimony borne, whatever the result. 
fb?TOm^^^* But though, in the highest sense, we are not responsible for 
•rSufts^?™ success or feilure, and must shrink from apportioning the blame 
others. of the One or the credit of the other, yet where the Gospel is 
widely accepted, and God is thus manifestly blessing endeavour 
by the gathering in of souls, a duty devolves upon us to compare 
the fields thus fruitfully cultivated with less flourishing scenes 
of labour, and see whether the analogy may not be improved ; so 
that haply the hand of the Lord may be with these also ; and 
the Word of God may grow mightily and prevail at length, 
wherever from any cause it may now be hindered. " Until the 
spirit be poured upon us from on high ; and the wilderness be a 
fruitful field. . . . The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad for them ; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. The glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the excel- 
lency of Carmel and Sharon ; they shall see the glory of the Lord 
and the excellency of our God." 
Hence oar Such, then, my friends, I take to be the object of our Confe- 
pa^g^ex?*" rence. To bring togethei* representatives from all our missions, 
periences. ^j^^ h(ym their various scenes of labour ; to collate their several 
experiences and sentiments ; to note the circumstances of failure 
or success, and observe how far these may be connected with 
variety of instrument or treatment ; to receive suggestions, 
advice, and information from all quarters, and to draw therefrom 
appropriate lessons. And finally, and very specially, to stimulate 
interest and action in the great work of Missions, and to 
encourage those who in any way, by effort direct or indirect, are 
engaged in it. 

of ^Ko™* With the view of securing these results, the Committee have 
this Confer- carefully arranged the various assemblies, and laid out the pro- 
gramme of business for each. Many points, involving sometimes 
alternatives of difficulty, have had to be determined. The time 
available is short ; and yet it was felt that a week was all tliat 
could be expected. Most can give that, few could give more. 

Then as to the programme, we had to decide between treatment 
by groups of subjects, or by quarters of the globe and countries. 
Each has its advantages, and each its drawbacks. After much 
deliberation, it was resolved to adopt the territorial arrangement, 
yet so as to leave ample scope for the treatment of individual 
subjects. The whole area of Missions, province by province, will 
thus be travelled over, so that no important field of labour can be 
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left out of view ; and at the same time every leading question 8i^w.MuIl. 
will, in the territorial progress, meet us by the way. 

Again, my friends, in the name of the Committee, we greet you welcome, 
heartily. For the Missionary Representatives from the United our Tiwtow. 
States and from the Continent, we have a special welcome. • 
From various nations, and from divers churches, it is good for us 
to be here on common ground ; for thus we show forth the vitality 
of our union in a common feith. It is good for us to come for a 
little while apart ] good, to leave thus for the moment our sepa- 
rate camps and our separate banners ; good, here to forget our 
various watchwords, how necessary soever these in their place 
may be ; and, oh, how good and blessed, to rally round the great 
banner of the Cross and its simple watchword, Grace he with all 
them that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. In this warfere we 
need well to stand shoulder to shoulder, that we may fight the 
good fight unflinchingly, 

For the Church is militant now ; and, until the kingdom come, 
militant she must remain. In his first address, after he was God. 
elected Caliph on the Prophet's death, Abu Bekr said: — 
" Hearken now unto me, and know that when a people leaveth 
off to fight in the ways of the Lord, verily God casteth aside 
that people in disgrace." Abu Bekr spoke wisely for the Mos- 
lems ; but his words have a fer truer application for ourselves. 
Ours, indeed, are not the weapons of Islam, the Bedouin lance, 
or the Damascus blade, nor even the eloquence of man's wisdom. 
If he would conquer, it is " the sword of the Spirit which is the 
Word of God" that the Christian warrior must wield ; it is the 
helmet of salvation he must put on ; his feet must be shod with 
the preparation of the Gospel of peace ; and it is of the shield of 
&ith he must lay hold. Ceasing to use these weapons valiantly, 
feilure and defeat must surely follow the Christian's step. But 
harnessed thus, he may advance fearlessly to fight under the 
hanner of Him who goes forth conquering and to conquer, whose 
kingdom shall soon extend from sea to sea, and from the rising 
of the sun to its going down : — 

Stand then in His great might, 

With all His strength endued ; 
And take, to arm you for the fight, 

The panoplj of God. 

Let your doubting hearts be glad, 

March in heavenly armour clad ; 
Fight, nor think the battle long. 

Boon shall victory crown your song. 
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After singing the hymn, Hark ! the glad sound, the Saviour 
comes," the following Address was delivered : — 

ON THE INCREASED CO-OPERATION OF MISSIONARY 
AGENCIES. 

By the Rev. Dr. Mullens. 

Dr. MuL- Three years ago a new and deep interest was suddenly aroused 
Recent inter- in Christian minds in the spiritual condition of Central Africa. 
Afrk'iL*'*^'*^ The discovery of Livingstone at Ujiji ; his subsequent death ; 

and the publication of his journals with their many touching* 
entries, brought home to Christian men the painful darkness of 
its teeming tribes, and their need of that Gospel which had never 
schemes ^^^^ preached to them. The way, too, seemed to be open ; 
commenced, and three schemes were rapidly framed and carried out for the 

occupation of this virgin soil. 
The Presby- Our Presbyterian brethren in Scotland were first in the field : 
8iSi*on Lake and owing to the hearty union of the three Churches, they 
Nyassa. equipped and sent forth a strong expedition, with Medical Mission, 
artisans^ and steamer complete, to found a Mission at Living- 
stonia, and commence the evangelisation of all the tribes around 
the Lake Nyassa. The publication of Mr. Stanley's striking letter 
respecting Mtesa and his kingdom of Uganda, called forth the 
That of the energies of the Church Missionary Society, and secured a second 
siona^ Bo" well-prepared expedition which should commence a Mission on 
ciety. shores of Lake Nyanza. A third scheme was at the same 

T ondon M?s^ time proposed to the London Missionary Society, and was speedily 
sionarySo- provided with men and means for Occupying as its Mifesion field 
the shores and tribes round Lake Tanganyika. Gladly and grate- 
fully was the new opportunity embraced. And there was a sin- 
gular completeness in the way in which these three important 
Missions unite together and supplement each other, by jointly 
occupying the three great Lakes of Central Africa which, with 
brief intervals of land, run along the country for a thousand 
miles, and give a marvellous access to a multitude of people 
among its ignorant and scattered tribes. 
Close union Qne peculiarity soon appeared in their relations to one another. 

and co-ope- i j i %. 

ration be- While the southem scheme of the Presbyterian brethren on Lake 
schemes. Nyassa, fi^om its easy access to the sea, was able to act indepen- 
dently of the others, it was observed that the second and third of 
these missions, proceeding west and north, and having the same 
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starting point in Zanzibar, had many things in common. From 
the outset therefore there was much consultation between them, 
as to the line of road to be followed 5 the stopping stations to be 
ocjcupied and used in common ; the fitting of these stations so as 
to support each other; and the like. And the third scheme 
specially benefited by the previous arrangements and views of 
the others, in regard to the framework of these expeditions, the ^Qtuai con- 
plans most suitable, the character and quantity of stores to be s^j^a^ion and 
provided, the transport of boats and steamers, and the important 
question of expense. On all these points, frequent communication 
took place between the Societies ; the printed papers of the one 
were placed at the command of the other ; and an amount of 
sympathy with each other's work, and of mutual help in 
rendering that work efficient, has been called forth which has 
never been exceeded in previous efforts to carry out some new 
extension of the common kingdom of Christ. And heartily will 
the members of these Societies welcome to other portions of the 
same field the schemes of other Evangelical Societies now in schemes de- 
preparation ] and co-operate as fiilly with them for the same 
great end. 

This brotherly union and co-operation in the aggressive schemes This union 
of Missionary Societies is only natural and right. There IS Societies is 
nothing remarkable about it. It may have been peculiarly close 
and practical in the present case, but such union is nothing new ; 
and in a cause so noble as the deliverance of these long 
deserted Africans from their ignorance, their sufferings, their 
great wrongs, rivalries, differences, and collisions, would not only 
have been painftiUy out of place, but must have brought disgrace 
and shame upon those who could originate them. 

The world misunderstands us considerably on this point. It societies mis 
seems to think that, because we are of various churches, which it as to their 
likes to call sects and denominations and because some tions. 
differences exist in our modes of organisation and the forms of 
our worship, while we are yet of the same evangelical faith, we 
must be always in rivalry and collision with one another. That 
is not true of our home Churches ; and it is far less true in 
reference to the mutual relations of our Missionary Agencies 
abroad. From the outset the actual workers found they had 
many interests and plans in common. And especially in foreign 
countries the union of Missionaries and of their converts has been 
cordial and close. 
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^m^^ That union is at tne present day displayed in many forms. In 
Illustrations ^^^^^^ Secretaries of the Evangelical Missionary Societies of 
of their close all Churches have for many years held a monthly meeting, at 
which they give information respecting their work, or discuss 
some plan or topic of general interest. It was in this Meeting 
of London Secretaries that the scheme and purpose of this Con- 
ference were arranged. In the three cities of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, a similar monthly gathering of Missionaries takes 
^venCrene- place. During the past twenty-three years, seven General Con- 
enees held in fereuces of Missionaries and Missionary Committees of various 
n years, g^^jig^^g jjggn held, in which the whole range of Missionary 
agencies, plans, and experiences has been considered, weighed and 
summarised, with the greatest benefit to all concerned. The 
volumes which describe the local Conferences in India and China 
are all of great value; and that which contains the records of 
the General Conference at Liverpool in i860 embodies a larger 
amount and range of missionary experience, and has been more 
extensively studied than any volume of the kind ever published. 
The agreement, co-operation, and goodwill prevailing among these 
Societies is constant, has lasted long, is sincere, hearty and full 
of profit. The collisions and interferences between them have 
been exceedingly small and few. 
Close union But this uuiou is Seen more fully in the practical daily life of 

among Mis- ... . . 

daily life Missionaries than in these public and formal consultations. It is 
abroad. seen in their rule^ generally acted on, of not taking each other's 
converts, agents, and pastors, without previous inquiry and 
friendly arrangement. How often personal friendships exist 
between them ; or they preach together at heathen festivals : or 
take long missionary tours : or visit each other's stations : while 
the native ministers of one Mission are known and welcomed in 
other Missions both by Missionaries and converts, and are held in 
high regard by them all. 
^nge- Even in 1829, John Williams and his colleague made a formal 
avoid col- agreement with the Wesleyan Missionaries, Cross and Turner, 
that the latter should occupy Tonga and Fiji, while the former 
evangelised Samoa; a happy arrangement, which the Home 
New fields Societies ratified and acted on. When the Punjab was first 
amorf^ Opened to missionary effort; when the Oude Missions were 
Societies. established, friendly consultations took place between several 
Societies ; and new stations were established, not only without 
collision, but so as to strengthen the work of all. When, lately, 
under the new treaty with China, the noble province of Szchuen 
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was in a measure opened to the Gospel, the Missionaries of the 
Established Church of Scotland proceeding thither, were wel- 
comed to China by the Missionaries of another Society, and 
were accompanied by them as advisers, and settled in comfort in 
their new home. How these things deepen our reimrd for one Cwe for each 

D A , mi other's work 

another, and our interest m each other s work. The entire groduced by 
"household of faith,'' which asks "Have we not all one 
Father?" regard the work of all its members as their own; 
" they rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep." From all Churches went up thanksgivings for the 
great work accomplished in Madagascar. All Churches have 
rejoiced in these new schemes for A&ica. What a sigh of Mataai joy 
sympathy and sorrow went forth from all when Dr. Black died plthy!^" 
at Livingstonia \ when Lieutenant Smith was assassinated on 
the Nyanza ; and George Perks was laid in his untimely grave. 
How many members of many Churches gathered round the grave 
of Arthur Tidman, of Henry Venn, of Alexander Duff. Because 
we have " one Lord, one faith, one baptism f because we have 
one commission to preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord ; because here we have " the common salvation" from the 
same common ruin ; how can we be otherwise than one, in the 
heart, the life, the Spirit with which our commission is fulfilled. 

All this should lead us to the simple conclusion that hence- Let this 
forth our union and co-operation shall be closer, more brotherly, SperStfon ST 
more complete than ever. After all our training, the experience more cIom 
we have acquired, the lessons we have learned, the common loviugr. 
blessing which has rested on our toil, and when we have again 
and again shown our longing for a higher and nobler Christian 
life, truly worthy of our service and of its aims, surely in our 
mutual relations there should be manifested a stronger love, a 
closer fellowship, a greater willingness to serve one another, and 
so serve our lost fellow-men. Here, above all other systems, the union is 
union of separate workers in Christ's Church is strength added to Jfrength. 
all. Of no class is it so true that these workers are picked 
men, whether the Missionaries who go abroad, or the managers 
of the work at home, selected by their brethren for special 
aptitude of place and service, and sustained by their confidence, 
their contributions, and their prayers. Standing alone, every 
Missionary is a power in the world. United with his brethren, 
combining his service with theirs in any city or district of 
heathenism, his power and theirs is greatly increased. But 
with every band working in harmony with every other, who 
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shall calculate the moral force with which such men press the 
truth of Christ upon a heathen country. 

Surely here we find an explanation of the mighty progress 
made by our modern Missions. The Lord has not only made 
His truth fruitful : He has added a special blessing on their 
brotherly love. How else shall we account for the courage with 
which a hundred and fifty Missionaries are pressing into the 
heathenism of the millions of China, and are steadily making 
way. We talk of a "thin red line" of Englishmen opposing 
battalions of their enemies. What is this to the six hundred 
lljssionaries firom Europe and America confronting the idolatries 
of nearly three hundred millions of India, settling firmly to their 
great work, and already winning priceless victories ? 

The work itself calls for this closer union. Every year the 
field open to Christian efforts grows wider, larger : the souls of 
men ready for instruction grow more numerous. Our instru- 
ments of service year by year grow more effective, and become 
available for wider areas. Our experience in adapting modes of 
labour to the varied spheres we occupy is richer and more ripe. 
Our modes of travelling are so efficient, and are supplied with 
such abundance, that in occupying our fields we save time, we 
diminish waste of strength, and we save money. 

And here I would claim that, labouring in such a spirit, the 
variety we exhibit in our Churches, our Societies, our modes of 
service, is not an evil to be mourned over : it is a positive blessing 
to our cause. The area of work now open to the Christian 
Church is much too vast for any single organisation to overtake 
or superintend. However simple and limited the range of our 
efforts at the outset, the field has widened beyond all expecta- 
tion, and the number of opportunities and forms of agency 
required has multiplied a hundred-fold. No single mind, no 
set of minds working in one line of operations, has power 
sufficient to grasp this mighty whole. It is a great blessing 
that it was never attempted ; and that many institutions sprang 
up to undertake the work which we now see it was impossible 
for any one to accomplish. 

Besides, the varieties of mind and disposition among Christian 
workers are great. There is a tendency in each to take limited 
and partial views. One set of minds will pay marked attention 
to truths which are overlooked by others. That over-zeal for 
one aspect of truth will, by natural reaction, call forth much 
attention to its opposite. Lines of truth and service are thus 
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sharply defined, more definitely advocated, and more fully lived. J^^jj^^'^ 
How many separate Societies in this way fulfil separate ftinctions ! 
Those which preach extensively are supplementied by others societies 

BupplenieDt 

which educate or translate. Native Churches are organised on each other, 
somewhat different plans. In the mighty field of Missionary 
service there is abundant room for each and for all. Indi- 
viduality is called out; personal interest is strengthened and 
encouraged ; and whether within great Societies, or through 
minor agencies, that individuality which is so striking a feature 
of the Anglo-Saxon races finds ample scope for employing its ^J^g 
powers in the highest degree in that best of all causes, the giishmen. 
renovation of the entire human race. Our Union is not perfect ; 
it is as incomplete as our service for the Master is poor. The 
life we lead falls far short of our Christian ideal. 

But the service is the noblest thing which human life can offer. J^^^^^l'^^ 
Over the vast field of human suffering and sin and woe we move of all. 
forward in the name of Him who is our Model and our Master, . 
to seek like Him, like Him to save, the souls that are being lost. 
True firiends of the slave, the idolater, the followers of false re- 
ligion, we see all wounded, we gather them to Him who only can 
heal, the true Physician, the Eternal Comforter : satisfied if at 
last he shall condescend to smile on our labour and to say, as 
he accepts both us and them : " Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 

At the conclusion of the Address, the Rev. Dr. Clark, Meeting con- 
Foreign Secretary of the American Board, offered prayer. The 
hymn beginning, "Thou Whose Almighty Word'' was then 
sung: and the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, of the Free 
Church Mission, Edinburgh, offered prayer. After which Dr. 
Clark pronounced the blessing, and the sitting terminated. 
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Tuesday Morning, October 22nd. 

FibstSbb- The first Session of the Conference was held on Tuesday mom- 
ing, Oct. 22nd, in the Conference Hall, at 10.30 a.m., when there 
was a large gathering of members. 

The Earl of Cavan was in the Chair. 

fhe"we8t°^ The topic selected for consideration both Morning and After- 
Ikdieb. noon was as follows : Missions in Africa and the West Indies. 

Facts in the establishment, progress, and results of the Missions 
in the West Indies, the West Coast of Africa, and the Gulf of 
Guinea; rise of Churches; increase in the Native Ministry; 
growth of Missions in the Cape Colony, Kafirland, Natal, and 
Bechuana Land ; advantage or* otherwise of Mixed Churches ; 
deficiency of Education and Native Agency in South Africa ; 
recent extension of missionary work into Central Africa ; 
Mohammedanism in Africa. 

The Chairman having invited the Assembly to join in singing 
the hymn, " Behold the Glories of the Lamb ;" and having then 
read the first verses of the Acts of the Apostles, proceeded to 
address the Assembly as follows : — 
Our Meeting That was an exceedingly happy suggestion which has led to 
a happy one. convening once again of a Conference like this. It is a long 
time since the last took place in Liverpool. We are thankful that 
SenfeeJed^ ^® have gathered here this morning; for such a Meeting can 
work nothing but good. When we remember that the subject- 
matter of our deliberations is the Glorious Kingdom of our Ador- 
able Redeemer, we can only pray that there may be much of His 
He meets presence felt, and that these assemblies may prove most edifying 
people." most refreshing to our souls. There is only one word that I 

would like to say in reference to the fourth verse of this first 
chapter of the Acts. Observe the expression : And being 
assembled together with them." What an important and solemn 
meeting is indicated. The blessed Lord Himself, the sovereign 
ruler of all, is giving His last command to His apostles previous 
We need Hig departure from them. We need to gather unto Him ; we 

Spirit. need to see that we have been endued with the Holy Spirit, and 
then none will presume to go forward into mission work without 
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having a direct call from Himself. May the Spirit of God be put 
into the hearts of an increased number of the rising generation. 
May there be many young men, realising what the Lord has done 
for them, stirred up to devote themselves to His service in the 
Mission field. May His presence be much with us : and may all 
we do be to His praise through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Rev. William Boyden, President of the United Metho- Prayer, 
dist Free Churches, then offered prayer. 

Dr. Mullens laid before the Assembly the List of Dele- Delegates 
GATES and Members of the Conference, and introduced them to 
the Meeting. After which the Chairman called on Dr. E. B. 
Underbill to read the following Paper : — 

SOME RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 

By Edward Bean Underbill, LL.D., Hon. Sec. of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. 

Seventy years have passed away since the cessation of the SJLl^^'*'*" 
Slave Trade was decreed by the British Parliament ; and forty 
years since slavery itself was extinguished in all the possessions Emancipa- 
of Great Britain by the same authority. For three hundred and The slave ' 
fifty years from the date of the discovery of San Salvador by fy^^^"^^^*®^ 
Christopher Columbus, were the beauteous islands of the western 
main the arena of cruelties almost unexampled in history. 
Certainly, never were races of men subjected to such oppression, 
to torture, to the loss of every human right for so long a 
period, as were the successive inhabitants of the islands of the 
Caribbean sea. 

Under the Spanish domination, avarice, greed for gold, lawless 
passions, inflicted untold horrors on the timid and gentle tribes 
which Columbus, his companions and followers, found dwelling 
amid the luxuriance and abundance of their tropical homes, and 
extirpated in the few short years of their unbridled tyranny and 
lust. The African races, torn from their native soil by violence, 
who filled up the void thus cruelly created, fared no better. They 
became the victims of a system whose dread even now, after forty 
years of freedom, weighs as a nightmare on the memories of the 
free. 

Whatever hope of ultimate advantage to the emancipated ^J^^^J**' 
slave mitrht be cherished by those who sought his release from advantages 

, , °_ _ . , T 1 . 1 1 . , . which were 

the thraldom which pressed mm to the earth, it was not sought by 
motive which for the most part awoke the sympatkiea tou^^^Sf^^ 
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the energies of philanthropists and Christian men. Two great 
facts stood out beyond all others, and stirred to their depths the 
humane feelings of the British senate and people. Under their 
authority, and protected by their power, cruelties and abomina- 
tions were practised by the owners of slaves, the severity of 
which was almost beyond belief. As the result, the negro popu- 
lation, no longer replenished by the slave trade, was rapidly 
passing away. The supply, by natural laws, could not keep pace 
with the exhaustion of their numbers, owing to the frightful ordeal 
of labour and suffering which the slaves had to endure. In the 
determination to bring their long agony to a close, all considera- 
tions as to the effect of emancipation on the commercial and 
material prosperity of the West Indies were deemed of little 
moment. Even with slavery, the advocates of emancipation were 
told, the islands were hastening to ruin. Some thought, indeed, 
that slavery was the true cause of the ruin which was impending ; 
and that the material interests of the owners of the soil would be 
benefited by emancipation. But were no such good result to 
follow, that would not for an instant have stayed the hands that 
were lifted up to smite the wicked and atrocious system of slavery. 
It was felt to be a gain in itself to close the long centuries of 
woe, and to bring to a perpetual end the sorrows of a pagan 
people, who deserved better treatment at the hands of a nation 
calling itself Christian. Humanity, to say nothing of the Gospel 
of mercy and peace, demanded the extinction of slavery, be the 
result what it may. 

It is not my intention to recall the sickening story of the dark 
days of slavery. They are gone — never to come again — ^and 
with them have passed into oblivion the perpetrators of the crimes 
which horrified the consciences of mankind. I refer to the sub- 
ject only to say, that, apart from all other beneficial results, 
the gain to humanity alone by the abolition of slavery is 
an all-sufficing reward for its cost. Even had emancipatioa 
involved the ruin of every planter, and of every material interest 
of the slave colonies, freedom would have been cheaply won. To 
close the barracoon ; to strike off the slaves' fetters ; to spare him 
the cruel and dreadful lash, the torture of the stocks and the 
prison-house, the hopeless life, the miserable death, and the 
rending of every human tie, — the everlasting cessation of these 
miseries and oppressions was in itself a gain which might well 
give joy and gladness to every human being. 
For this reason I am not prepared to allow that the great and 
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righteous Act of Emancipation ought to be judged bv its effects Jfi,^"***" 
on the material interests of the West Indies. Its adoption by 
the Crown and Parliament of Great Britain finds ample justifica- 
tion, were it needed, in the stoppage put to the cruelties of the 
slave system, and in the continual growth in numbers ever since 
of a population which slavery, by a frightful process, was ex- 
tirpating from the earth. 
I must leave to others the consideration of the question — Yet material 

..1. ., interests have 

whether emancipation has in any sense ruined, or even injured, been bene- 
the material interests of the West Indies. Mr. Charles Buxton, 
in his little book on Slavery and Freedom in the British West 
Indies," has amply discussed it. In his conclusions I entirely 
concur. " Under slavery and monopoly," he says, " the owners 
of the soil were reduced to the greatest distress. Under slavery ^ 
and monopoly the labouring class was miserable, and was perish- xoir. 
ing; miserably. Slavery and monopoly were bearing the West 
Indies to ruin. Under free labour and free trade they are rising 
to great wealth. Not only are the former slaves enjoying a 
degree of comfort and independence almost unparalleled, but our 
own trade with these islands is becoming of higher and higher ^^^^^f^^^^ 
value." His closing words are also worth quoting ; and they are 
even more true now than when first written : " The spread of 
commerce and civilisation in West Africa ; the happiness of the 
happiest peasantry in the world in the West Indies ; the im- 
proving agriculture, the extending trade of these islands; the 
cheering news which Governor after Governor is sending home of 
their thriving state ; — such is the reward, to her own self as well 
as to them, which England is reaping from her generous, self- 
denying. Christian policy." (p. 92.) 

At the time of emancipation the population of the eighteen The negro 
colonies constituting the British West Indies, numbered 820,000 beforehand 
persons. The population of the twelve following islands and 
their dependencies, viz. : — Jamaica, the Bahamas, the Virgin 
Isles, Antigua, Montserrat, Barbadoes, St. Vincent's, Grenada, 
Tobago, Trinidad, and Dominica, now alone amounts to 1,039,259 
individuals. The first settlers in the chief of these islands were 
members of the Church of England, and that form of the 
Christian faith was established in them. Its spiritual labours First 
were, however, mainly confined to the Europeans or planters ; efforts in the 
and only in rare cases was any attempt made to instruct the 
slave, either in secular knowledge or in Christianity. Tk^ 
Moravians were the !^Tst religious body to visit the 
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Dh. u»d»»- in 1734; and in the island of St. Thomas they commenced their 
self-denying efforts to give the oppressed negro the comf ort o 
the words of eternal life. In 1778 the Wesleyans opened their 
very successful labours in the West Indies, in Antigua ; and in 
1 8 14 the Baptist Missionary Society sent its first Missionary to 
Reason why «^^°^*^^*« much had not been done by the Church of England 
done among ^^^^^^ evaugelisiug of the slaves, it must be remembered 
the Slaves, that the malign genius of the system of slavery was adverse to 
the attempt. We do indeed find some of the island legislatures, 
like that of Jamaica in 1696, passing Acts directing slave-owners 
to instruct their negroes, and even declaring, to use the words of 
a report of the House of Assembly of Jamaica in 1797, *'that 
instruction in the principles and doctrines of the Christian 
religion conduced to the public morals, and tended to the esta- 
blishment of virtue" (Hill's "Lights and Shadows of Jamaica 
History," page 81). But it would appear that little, if anything 
was done. Indeed, the Assembly took into consideration the 
question whether, as their stipends were about to be increased, the 
clergy should not be compelled to instruct "free persons of 
colour, and slaves willing to be baptised in the truths of Chris- 
tianity." In fact, whatever Christian agencies existed, they were 
of the most meagre sort. Only here and there did a planter or a 
converted free negro put forth any efforts to bring the slaves 
under Christian instruction. 
anceai!?de^ Utterly neglected, without the opportunity or the means of 
gradation, learning, the negroes for the most part practised the fetishism 
of their native land, and were sunk in the most degrading lusts 
and superstitions. Marriage was scarcely known amongst them. 
The constant sales of the slave stock of the estates broke up 
every family tie that had been formed. Concubinage, with all its 
evils, became the normal practice of the people, and its mischief 
invaded the homes of their better-instructed masters. The 
advent of Missionaries, teaching and observing the precepts of 
Christian love and duty, soon stirred up opposition. Laws were 
passed which forbade the instruction of slaves except under very 
onerous and almost prohibitive conditions. Licences to preach 
were refused. Ministers of the Gospel were imprisoned. They 
" incurred penalties of twenty pounds for every slave that had 
been counted in their congregations" (Hill, p. 82). Up to 18 14, 
in Jamaica, a legal interdiction existed on all teaching and 
preaching on plantations. It was not, however, possible to 
jarevent the settlement of Missionaries in the towns, nor the 
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secret resort of the slaves to their assemblies. Under the UwDim- 
pressure of home influences, access was gradually, though only 
partially, obtained to the labouring population. To the very 
close of the apprenticeship in 1838 the negroes were cruelly 
treated, and if discovered, whether by night or by day, resorting 
to gatherings which met, sometimes in the dark recesses of the ponighmcnts 
forest, or in the darker depths of mountain caves, for the worship inflicted, 
of God, the most cruel punishments were inflicted. The freedom 
now enjoyed must in large measure be traced to the revelations 
made by Missionaries of the frightful penalties exacted in the 
house of bondage. The struggle for freedom was long and 
severe. Imprisonments and death were sufiered by not a few 
in the cause of the slave ; and the low mutterings of insurrec- 
tionary forces warned the slave- owners of the dangers at hand if 
emancipation was refused or long deferred. It came. The 
munificent gift of twenty millions sterling by the British Par- Emandpa- 
liament set every slave free. With freedom came, too, the secured, 
fullest opportunity for the play of moral and Christian agencies, 
devoted to the social and religious elevation of the emancipated 
people. 

The first eflfect was a large addition to the number of places of 
worship, and to the congregations attending them. New Chapels JJ^^**®" 
were built, and, with the old ones, were crowded with worshippers. 
Schools were multiplied. With little or no assistance from the Schools, 
ruling authorities, and indeed in the face of much opposition, strenu- 
ous efforts were made t6 meet the sudden demand for instruction. 
It was a period bright with promise, springing from the gratitude 
shown by the emancipated people, from the liberality they 
evinced, and from the anxiety displayed by multitudes to use 
aright the advantages placed within their reach. Then came 
a time of trial. Severe commercial depression set in, arising 
from causes in great measure apart from the natural effects of the Time of ad- 

o A versity and 

change in the conditions of labour. It was intensified by the trial. 

mistakes in legislation made in those islands possessing the power 

of self-government. Epidemics fatal to at least a tenth of the 

population fell upon some of the islands, and the promise of the 

first few years of freedom seemed for a time blighted. It was 

soon apparent too that emancipation did not, as indeed it could ^J^*|^oJ^^' 

not, eradicate the vices characteristic of slavery. The moral habits 

that slavery had fostered, such as unchastity, falsehood, fraud, 

and theft, did not fall away with the cessation of their cause. The 

best efforts of Christian men, even when assisted by \eg\s\^\\OTi, 
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2?t^^"*"* were at first inadequate to exorcise these evils, or for years to im- 
pose a decisive check on their manifestations. No reasonable 
man could indeed expect that even in one or two generations the 
legacy of evils left by slavery would be exhausted. If any im- 
provement has taken place, however moderate in amount, it must 
Yet progress regarded as all gain. And if the sanguine anticipations of 
made. many have not been fulfilled, yet it will appear that with every 
drawback, the most cheering progress has been made. In esti- 
mating this progress no satisfactory standard can be appealed to. 
The hope of the Christian that every man and woman may become 
regenerate in heart and life, and every child be brought up in the 
of%orai8*re. nurture and admonition of the Lord, is a bright vision which ex- 
quires time, p^^j^^gg |^ so-called Christian lands proves that we are not likely 
to realise in the present dispensation of human affairs. The ex- 
clusion from society of every vice, a strict observance of law, 
perfect uprightness in the transactions of life, fidelity in service ; 
that these blessings and virtues should immediately spring forth 
from the soil of a bitter and cruel slavery, is also visionary. They 
have not yet been perfectly secured, even in England. We must, 
in fact, take the case as it stands, and judge by a consideration of 
all the circumstances whether the progress made, notwithstanding 
every failure and drawback, is such as, on the whole, to prove that 
the labourers in this vineyard have not laboured in vain. 
Education by I have already said that immediately after emancipation was 
aadsodeties! achieved, strenuous efforts were put forth to provide education 
for the people. These efforts were almost entirely confined to 
the various religious bodies having Missionaries in the several 
colonies. There were a few endowed schools, but they were ex- 
clusively devoted to the education of the white population. The 
Difficulties in Imperial Government made grants to the Mico Charity in 
le way. Jamaica and Trinidad, and to some other islands \ but by the local 
authorities the education of the children of the negro, and of the 
negro himself, was utterly neglected. The Missionaries were 
unable to meet the demand which had so suddenly arisen. Pit 
teachers could not be provided. The number required could not 
be obtained from England, on account of the vast expense it in- 
volved, and neither the home nor the local governments would 
furnish the requisite fiinds. Hence the early enthusiasm of the 
negro for education soon cooled, and for a time a tide of dis- 
couragement set in. Many schools that had been hastily opened 
Education ^^^^ closed. The teachers were inefficient, and the danger 
weutbaek. became apparent that education itself would be regarded as 
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valueless and therefore unnecessary. The chief expenditure Jf^^™*' 
of the Missionaries was confined to the congregations under their 
charge^ and to the schools in connexion with them. Thus the 
mass of the population were left without the means of instruction, 
for the sums voted by some of the Island legislatures were ludi- 
crously inadequate to the purpose. For many years the House of public 
Assembly of Jamaica set apart the paltry amount of £1500 a 
year for educational objects, and this is a fair sample of the order of 
things which existed throughout the West Indies for many years 
subsequent to emancipation. 

During the last ten years a better time has come. In almost ^°^ent 
every colony a more just and rigid administration of school 
funds has been secured; and in many the authorities have 
established a system of grants in aid, under efficient inspection, Grants in 
which bids fair to embrace the entire population, and in less than h'eal^y con- 
a generation to change the social habits of the negroes. The ^^^^ 
regulations are of such a broad and comprehensive character, 
that the Missionaries of every religious denomination have been 
able cordially to accept them, and Mission day-schools are now 
everywhere merged in the Government system. As a general 
and present result there now exist in the twelve colonies already 
named, among a population of 1,039,259 persons, eleven hundred Amount paid, 
and twenty-three day schools, attended by seventy -eight thousand 
six hundred children, at a cost to these colonies of £37,087. The 
largest development of the system has taken place in the island of 
Jamaica, the population of which has grown to more than half a 
million of people; it enjoys the advantages of 569 day-schools, with 
46,470 children in attendance. As Jamaica contains half the 
population of the islands of the British West Indies, so it possesses 
half the number of schools existing, and with more than half the 
number of the youth attending them. Large, however, as these 
returns appear,they are far below the number of children who ought 
to be at school. At least three-fifths of the children of school ages exigti^" 
are growing up without education. Much has been done during the 
ten years of revived interest in education, but much more yet 
remains to be accomplished. With some variation the reports 
from all the Islands show gratifying progress ; especially so in 
Jamaica. This is largely owing to the hearty co-operation of the ^^Jj^^ 
Missionaries. On this point we may take the remarks of the Miasionarief^ 
Inspector of Schools in Jamaica as generally applicable throughout 
the British West Indies. He says, the Government system " has 
enlisted the sympathy and hearty co-operation of the most 

i)2 
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HiLL^*^"*" influential men of the community — viz., the ministers of all the 
religious Societies in the Island. To their valuable assistance as 
school-managers must be attributed, in a large measure, the success 
that has attended the carrying out of the system." (Blue Book 
for 1876, p. 39.) 

ch^^iand ^ince emancipation, the means of public worship have very 
chapels. largely increased. The energy displayed, however, during the 
early years of freedom, in increasing every kind of ecclesiastical 
building, gradually declined. Still, it has not entirely ceased, and 
churches and chapels are rising in all the islands, in number 
approaching to the wants of the population. I have not been 
able to find complete or accurate returns of the capacity of the 
structures devoted to public worship ; but the Blue Books give 
tolerably perfect returns of the number of attendants. From these 
sources it appears that from among a population of 1,039,259 
atworSp P^'s^^s? 251,592 may be regarded as regular frequenters of the 
means of grace supplied by the various denominations. 

By far the larger number belong to the seven following bodies : — 

Church of England 72,444 

Wesley an 72,277 

Baptists 53,034 

Moravian 20,064 

Roman Catholics 16,392 

United Presbyterian 9177 

Independents 5150 

248,538 

The remaining 3054 are divided among the United Methodist 
Free Church, the Church of Scotland, the Hebrew com- 
munity of Jamaica, and one or two minor bodies. To these 
numbers we may probably add one-fourth, as representing a large 
body of persons who not unfrequently visit a place of worship, 
but who cannot be regarded as regular attendants. This would 
result in the conclusion that about one- third of the entire popula- 
tion are being brought, with a certain degree of regularity, under 
the Ministry of the Gospel. It is usually regarded in this 
country that 58 per cent, of the population ought to be found in 
the House of God on the Lord's Day, and that provision should be 
stiUwMSiig ^'^'^ number. Assuming this proportion to be equally 

' true of the British West Indies, about 31 percent, of the popula- 
tion are in the habit of attending public worship, and the 
provision made is for about 36 per cent. There is, therefore, a 

large margin left for improvement. There ought to be present 
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at Divine Service at least 26 per cent, more of the people who Jf^J^^"' 
are now heedless of their religious obligations. If much has been 
done, it is obvious that much more remains to be done, before all 
the inhabitants of the Isles of the West can be leavened with 
the truths and precepts of Chrises king'dom. It is not possible 
to estimate with accuracy how many of the hearers of the Gospel Number of 
are actually in full communion with the Churches. The Mis- 
sionary returns, compiled by the Rev. W. Boyce in 1874, give the 
number of communicants in the Mission Churches as 82,919 ; but 
this number does not include the communicants of the Church of 
England. It may, however, be safely affirmed that at least some 
85,000 individuals, by their observance of the great Eucharistic 
ordinance of the Christian Church, testify an active interest 
in their soul's welfare, and do thereby express their sole 
dependence on the One true Sacrifice oflfered for the remission of 
sins. 

Relatively to the entire population, one person in thirteen 
would thus seem openly to declare his adhesion to the Gospel of 
Chnst ; and to profess to walk according to its laws — alas ! far too 
small a proportion, yet one which may favourably compare with 
the results of Christian labour in any land. 

Only an approximate idea can be obtained of the cost at which ****** 
these results are obtained. In 1876 it was found that the 
Missionary Societies of this country were expending about 
£27,769 on their Missionary operations, and the various Govern- 
ments of the islands £53,450 on their ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. But this last amount is declining. In some islands, as ^Jj^ts. 
in Jamaica and the Bahamas, Government aid is being withdrawn 
as the present incumbents pass away. In others, the grants have 
totally ceased ; while in three or four cases, especially in the 
islands where Roman Catholics abound, a system of concurrent 
endowment has been introduced ; but by far the larger part of ®®^'"^®*p* 
the cost of maintenance of public worship is drawn from the 
resources of the people themselves. This is particularly the case 
in Jamaica, where, in the course of a few years, the Church of 
England will, in common with all other bodies, reVy entirely on 
the liberality of the worshippers. The expenditure o the Missionary 
Societies is also undergoing continual diminution, especially in 
those islands where a native ministry has been formed. 

Everything in the condition of the Churches of these islands ^inutr? for 
points to the necessary and gradual formation of a purely native ^^^^j]^®** 
ministry, not to the entire exclusion of a European mm\a\.T3,\sw\. 
as eventuaUj hecoming the mainstay and support of t\ift 
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Already in Jamaica there is a considerable body of such men 
in the largest denominations, and efforts are being made both 
there and elsewhere to increase their number. It cannot be 
doubted that as education spreads its beneficial influence, so will 
there arise a more numerous class fitted to become " pastors and 
teachers" in Christ's holy Church. 
aiTO.^'^*'* To the same source we may look for a supply of men for 
Christ's service in Africa. But few have yet offered themselves 
to labour in the land of their fathers \ those fit for this work are 
painfully needed at home ; and perhaps many years must elapse 
ere, in any number, the free men of the West Indies will come 
forward as Evangelists to the tropical regions of Africa. For 
results like these the nation and the Christian Churches may 
justly give God thanks. 

Sir T. FowELL Buxton then next read the following Paper : — 

DISCOVERY AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

By Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart. 

TOjr*^' cannot regard our recent discoveries in Central Africa with- 

Our former out Comparing the knowledge to which they have advanced us, 
Sd^e^oHn-'^ with the state of knowledge which prevailed at the beginning of 
tenor Africa. century. 

The African Those who about the year 1788 knew most about it constituted 
Association. AFRICAN ASSOCIATION, and drew up a report which exactly 
indicates what they knew on the subject. In every detail they 
prove to have been wrong. They denied the existence of great 
lakes and broad rivers flowing from the centre to the coast. 
They spoke of the great mass of Central Africa as consisting of 
vast deserts bare of vegetation, bare of animal life, and, above all, 
bare of men. 

Their views were expressed in the following paragraph : — 
Tbefrcuurioui « Africa Stands alone in a geographical view ! Penetrated by 
no inland seas like the Mediterranean, Baltic, or Hudson's Bay ; 
nor overspread with extensive lakes like these of North America ; 
nor having in common with the other continents, rivers running 
from the centres to the extremities ; but, on the contrary, its 
regions separated from each other by the least practicable of all' 
boundaries, arid deserts of such formidable extent as to threaten 
those who traverse them with the most horrible of deaths, that 
arising from thirst ! . . . But the public are not to expect, even 
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under an improved system of African geog^raphy, that the interior fi^^- 
part of that continent will exhibit an aspect similar to the others ; 
rich in variety ; each region assuming a distinct character. On 
the contrary, it will be meagre and vacant in the extreme. The 
dreary expanses of desert which often surround the habitable 
spots, forbid the appearance of the usual proportion of towns; 
and the paucity of rivers, added to their being either absorbed 
or evaporated, instead of being conducted in flowing lines to the 
ocean, will give a singular cast to its hydrography ; the direction 
of their courses being, moreover, equivocal, through the want of 
that information, which communication with the sea usually 
affords at a glance." 

The information won for us by many a hard struggle has n^^^Jf^J^ 
brought to our knowledge a vast continent, singularly rich in 
lakes and rivers, but such as will need the application of human 
labour to make them available for human use. But we must not ^^^jg^^JSJe 
forget the extraordinary rapidity with which this knowledge has wcent. 
reached us. The ignorance continued till about 1850. 

At that time two Missionaries were endeavouring" to work Krapf and 

° fiebmann. 

their way and form a station on the East Coast of Africa. 
Mr. Krapf and Mr. Rebmann carefully investig-ated and compared 
the rumours that reached them, through natives and Arabs, of 
the great water-system of the interior. 

They were the instruments in the hands of God for giving to 
Europe the first hints that so rapidly led to further results. 

The men of science owe it to the agents of Missionary Societies 
that the first start was given to that course of discovery of which 
they are so justly proud. 

Since 1850 the whole continent has been unfolded with Rapid in- . 

^ crease of in- 

a rapidity that cannot fail to suggest to us that it is intended to terest in 
attract our attention, and to impress us with a sense of the duty 
we owe to it. But again we must notice the effect upon ourselves. 

The last few years have seen a most remarkable awakening of 
interest in England and the Continent on behalf of Central Africa. 
An eminent authority, Sir George Campbell, formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, writing in the Fortnightly Review of February, 
1877, says, "The civilisation and utiUsation of Africa is the great 
enterprise of the future." 

The works of Burton, Speke, Grant, Livingstone, Baker, 
Stanley, and Cameron, furnish such full and accurate data as to 
the region we are to consider, that no information really needed 
for our purpose is wanting. 
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to/" ^® much to learn in reference to the effects of the 

climate on European constitutions. But with regard to our 

curaate and present knowledge, I believe we may say that we see no reason for 
reversing the opinion expressed by Sir Bartle Frere, that the 
health of Europeans may be secured as fiilly as in India, if only 
such arrangements are provided as are there found necessary. 
Sir Bartle Frere, speaking of the remarks of Dr. Steere on this 
subject, says, in his report to Parliament : — " I cannot but think 
that Dr. Steere takes too unfavourable a view of the effects of the 
climate : Zanzibar and the East Coast of Africa appear to me to 
be unhealthy from the same causes, and apparently not in much 
greater degree than the West Coast of India ; and the precau- 
tions taken in the latter place for the preservation of health would 
probably be equally efficacious if strictly observed in Zanzibar and 
East Africa. Caution against unnecessary exposure either to the 
sun or malaria, care with regard to drinking-water and food, and 
other obvious sanitary precautions, would probably go as far to 
lower the rate of mortality in Africa as they have done during 
the memory of living men in India." 

Character of We cannot pass over the interests to be derived from an inquiry 
^ * into the characters of the natives of Africa, which, like those of 
men in other parts of the world, are various; and to whicli the old- 
fashioned generalisation that a negro lay in the sun and did 
nothing, all day long, has but little application. There are tribes 
who show great industry, growing corn and cotton, and 
manufacturing pottery and iron, and who have shown themselves 
exceedingly hospitable to travellers ; but at the same time there 
are tribes not far distant showing characters exactly the reverse, 
who live by robbery, and who are inclined to exhibit great 
hostility to foreigners and intruders — hostility, which may be 
shown to be often the result of fear, knowing what had happened 
to their neighbours by intercourse with strangers, and thinking 
similar dangers would happen to themselves. 

On this subject I am bound to say that the account furnished 
by Captain Burton attributes to the Eastern African negro every 
variety of vice, depravity, and mental and moral degradation, 
without one redeeming feature. 

Add to this the fact that for a considerable extent of country 
there is a repetition of just that succession of petty tribes, hostile 
and independent, which is one of the obstacles to the spread of a 
higher civilisation in West Africa, and we must confess that the 
prospect IS not inviting. 
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Captain Burton's observations are, however, limited to the ^J- 
tribes who occupy the eastern approach to Central Africa proper. 
I am happy to say that from personal experience and from the 
accounts we have from East Africa, we are able to express our 
dissent from the unfavourable view taken by Captain Burton. I 
ha^e alluded to them in order to bring out in marked contrast 
the characteristics of the tribes who occupy Central Africa proper. 

As against these unfavourable reports, we may refer to some of Jjjj^]''^ ®' 
those who have employed negroes for wages. 

The experience of Mr. Stanley among the Waganda, of Mr. 
Young among the Makololo, and others, shows that cases are not 
wanting in which they have laboured with marked industry and 
honesty. 

It is clear that what is wanting to them, is the habit of 
continuous labour. That is, I believe, what must come from 
intercourse with Europeans, from the earning of wages, such as is 
now going on in the diamond-fields and gold-fields of the British 
territories. While on this subject of the African character, 
we cannot lose sight of the Mohammedans and Hindoos, who are 
found in the interior, and in greater numbers on the coast. 

I am anxious to express the strong opinion that we should JJj^^^J^ 
endeavour to win their sympathies, and to avoid all direct Hindoos, 
antagonism with them, and to aim at using them, as middle-men, 
in that perhaps not distant period, when English commerce wiL 
seek a field of labour in the Continent of Africa, as important as 
that which it now occupies in the Peninsula of India. 

We may remember, too, that one great difficulty which has met 
us in the past, is now in great measure removed. Sde.*^*^* 

I allude to the effectual suppression of the slave trade. The Sui^K! ^* 
efforts of Bishop Mackenzie were premature, and came to an end, 
because of the disorders that arose from the slave trade. 

The prosperous beginning of Missionary Stations, in the same 
region, would have been impossible, had not the efforts of the 
Government to suppress the slave trade been crowned with 
success. This fact, no less than the advance of discovery, proves 
that difficulties are being removed, and that the way is being made 
easy, to a degree that has not been experienced before. 

Though our country has for the better part of this century had JJJjfj^Jf 
relationship of various kinds with Africa, Protestant missionary the Coasts in 

... , , T 1 1 11 East and 

enterprise up to this time has done little more than mark the vast west. 
Continent at a few isolated spots with, as it were, a fringe of evan- 
gelistic effort. 
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sirP. Bui- ^he West, commencing* from the Gambia, the Missions of 

the Wesleyans, the Church Missionary Society, the American 
Presbyterians, the Basle Society, the Scotch United Presbyterians, 
the Baptists, the German Missions in Damara Land, the Mora- 
vians and French Protestant, the London Missionary Society in 
the Cape Colony, have laboured among* a great variety of Coast 
tribes, from the Northern Mandingoes to the Hottentots and 
Kafirs of the Cape Colony on the South Eastern shores of the 
Continent in the East. In the last forty years the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the Jews' Society have both attempted Missions 
in Abyssinia. The Church Missionary Society, and the Inde- 
pendent Methodists, have Missions among the Wanika, and the 
Universities Mission has Mission Stations at Zanzibar, and 
between Kilwa and the Nyassa at points on the mainland. 

The enterprise we are now called upon to consider is the 
attempt to carry the Gospel to the interior of the Continent, and 
by the blessing of God to establish Missions in Central Africa. 
Here several schemes have recently been set on foot. 

srot^^Pree Beginning from the South we have the Valley of the ZamVesi 
and the Shir6, and the country surrounding the Lake Nyassa 
which have been especially selected by the Free Church Mis- 
sions, and in connexion with them the Established Church and 
the United Presbyterians. 

The proposal of penetrating the interior of Africa was first 
made as long ago as 1861 by Dr. Stewart. For the purpose 
of investigating the scene of his recent labours Dr. Stewart 
joined Dr. Livingstone, and spent a considerable time, nearly 
two years, on the Zambesi and Shir6 rivers, and, returning, laid 
his information before the Committee of the Free Church. 

Livingstonia The actual advance was made in 1875. In May of that year 

began on * 'J j j 

LakeNy&ssa. the party under the leadership of Mr. Young, R.N., established 
themselves at Livingstonia, and have done much to initiate 
their work — they have a force of seventeen Europeans in houses 
suitable for healthy living : they have begun their schools and their 
missionary instruction. From the first they have met with the 
most kindly welcome from the natives and their chiefs, who 
have displayed a readiness to labour for wages and an honesty 
in the care of goods entrusted to them, which offers the greatest 
hope of their being able to fall into the ways of civilised men. 

The 1141a In its way nothing can be more striking than the story of 
the conveyance of the pieces of the boat Ildla up the seventy 
miles oi the Murchison Cataracts under the direction of Mr. 
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Young. Those who know best the diflSculties of the under- B'^- 
taking are lost in admiration of the wonderful success with 
which the whole has been accomplished, and can only ascribe 
it to the special blessing of God. 

From all we learn of the character of the Makololo, we may J^^j^j^ 
feel sure that there is much to encourage those who are about 
to enter on commercial enterprise in that region. For I cannot 
doubt that among uncivilised races the introduction of regular 
labour, the working for wages, the fact of having a definite 
work to do in order to attain some definite purpose, are means 
intended to be used in the cultivation of men's intellectual 
powers. When Missionaries use such means they are exposed 
to the taunt that they are engaging in commerce. I hope that 
no such taunts will prevent their use of so valuable an aid to 
their own more direct duties. 

This mission has another great advantage arising from the ^f"*^e^^^ 
success of their past labours. I refer to the assistance they de- and zuiu 

tongues. 

rive from the Kafirs trained at Lovedale, who have shown them- 
selves reliable and trustworthy men. Their aid may be all- 
important in dealing with the Maviti, the one race from whom 
danger has to be feared. They are a branch of the Zulu race, and 
able to converse with the Kafirs trained at Lovedale from the 
South. 

.1 find that fear is expressed that this hostility will be intensi- Fighting En- 
fied, in consequence of the recent collision between them and 
English travellers. I think that fear well-founded. 

Any hostile collision may be unavoidable, and as wholly free 
from blame as that between the Maviti and Capt. Elton's party ; 
but I am anxious to express the opinion that every collision of 
the kind is nothing less than a calamity. It raises new diffi- 
culties in the way of establishing friendly relations with the 
natives. The timid will avoid our travellers, and the courageous 
will attack them. No travellers need be ashamed to act under 
instructions similar to those drawn up for the Belgian explorers 
and for the expedition of the Geographical Society, instructions 
which enjoin " conciliation and friendly intercourse rather than 
force" as the means to be used. 

The land lying between the Lake Nyassa and the east coast SijS^^*^ 
has been in a measure occupied by Bishop Steere aud his col- 
leagues sent out by the University Mission. Their stations 
at Magila and Masasi have been established, and their efforts to 
afford industrial training to the released slaves and ot\iftT u^xSn^^ 
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MrF. Bux- in them, and in the schools in Zanzibar, appear to have been 
highly successfiil, as is proved by the fact that no expedition to 
the interior is thoroughly complete without one or more of the 
lads trained in the schools. It was one of these lads, Dallington, 
who, with the permission of Mr. Stanley, was left at the Court of 
King Mtesa, and performed so much good work in translating and 
reading the Bible, and following up the efforts of Mr. Stanley to un- 
fold the main truths of Christianity before that chief and his Court. 
London^is- Turning to the North, we have the Lake Tanganyika, and the 
dety. tract of country surrounding it. That district is designed to be 
the scene of the labours of the London Missionary Society. 
They have the advantage of traversing a line of country which is 
the best known to Europeans, but they have had their fall share 
of misfortunes. While attempting to introduce waggons on the 
line of route their cattle died from the bite of the tsetse fly, and for 
the conveyance of the stores necessary for two years they have 
had to fall back on the former system of native porters. 

Their party established themselves for the rainy season at 
Kirasa, two hundred miles from the Coast ; and starting again in 
May, they have already reached Mirambo's Town and people, and 
three of their number hoped to arrive at Ujiji at the end of 
September. A fourth member of the Mission will remain at 
Mirambo^s Town, as originally planned, and commence a Mission 
there. 

Church Mis- If we consider the position of the Victoria Nyanza, its 
distance from the Coast, our ignorance of many of the tribes that 
inhabit its banks, and the fact that some of them already regard 
Europeans as their deadliest enemies, I think we shall conclude 
that the work undertaken by the Church Missionary Society 
was (in some respects) the most enterprising of all. However, 
they have believed that the duty lay clearly before them, and 
have not hesitated to put their hand to it, and there is much to 
encourage them in it. 
hi?i5ng*° From the reports of travellers, such as Speke, Grant, and 
Bphere. Stanley, we learn that this region, North and West of the Lake, 
is the most inviting to missionary enterprise. The kingdom of 
Uganda appears to be fertile, healthy, and to enjoy a moderate 
temperature. The Government is strong ; the king, Mtesa, main- 
taining a powerftil fleet, and keeping open the public roads 
through a great extent of country. The people, apparently 
descended from an Abyssinian stock, are law-abiding and orderly 
compared with most tribes in the interior. 
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Their religion consists chiefly in a belief in spirits connected 
with the natural features of the country — the Forest, the Lake, ^ 

XuG P60P1g 

and even the Small-pox, each have their presiding deity. But and their 
from the king and his chiefs to the people they show a remarkable 
readiness to learn and accept the teaching which they feel to be 
higher than their own and purer than that of the Arabs. 

On November 15th, 1876, appeared Mr. Stanley's famous letter o^ion 
in the DaUy Telegraphy announcing his arrival in Uganda, and |^ted the 
communicating King Mtesa's readiness to receive Christian 
teachers. Three days after a sum of £5000 was offered to the 
Church Missionary Society towards the expense of a Mission to 
the Victoria Nyanza, and another promise of £5000 was soon 
afterwards received. 

Within seven months from the resolve of the Society to under- 
take the work, a picked Missionary party, ftilly equipped with 
every appliance, both for the arduous march before them and for 
a settlement far in the interior, stood on the shores of the great 
Continent. They were seven in number. One of these was to 
establish an intermediate station at Mpwapwa in the Usagara 
mountains ; two others, after marching 230 and 300 miles respec- 
tively, were sent back to the Coast invalided. Four men, after 
six months' march, reached Kagei, at the southern end of the its members. 
Lake, in the early part of 1877. These were Lieut. G. Shergold 
Smith, R.N. ; the Rev. C. T. Wilson, B.A. ; Mr. T. O'Neill, an 
architect ; and Dr. John Smith, a medical man. The last-named 
died at Kagei, shortly after his arrival. 

In June^ 1877, Lieut. Smith and Mr. Wilson sailed across the 
Lake to Uganda, and reached Rubaga, the capital, on the 30th. 
They were welcomed most warmly by Mtesa, who avowed himself g^a experi- 
a believer in Christ, and asked for ftirther instruction. For 
several months Mr. Wilson continued, by Mtesa's invitation, to 
hold Christian services regularly in the palace, with many tokens 
of encouragement. In the meanwhile, Lieut. Smith returned 
across the Lake to Ukerewe, where Mr. O'Neill had remained to 
build a large boat for the conveyance of their heavy stores. 
While it was being finished, Lieut. Smith explored some of the 
rivers and creeks in the neighbourhood, and constructed some 
valuable maps and charts, which were duly sent to England. 

The sad events that followed are well known. A quarrel arose 
between Lukongeh and an Arab trader ; and ultimately the latter 
being attacked and wounded, fled to the Mission party for pro- 
tection. Lieut. Smith and Mr. O'Neill were then in tk^vt XAittL 
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sir^p.Bux- attacked, and they and their Native followers all killed except 
one man. This was in December. 

The Church Missionary Society is fully resolved, in the name 
of the Lord, and in full dependence upon His help and guidance, 
to prosecute the Victoria Nyanza Mission with unabated energy. 
Reinforcements are on their way to the Lake, both from the East 
Coast and by way of the Nile. The Committee fully realise the 
difficulties of the undertaking ; but, believing in the promise of 
the God of the whole earth, they have no doubt of ultimate 
success. 

Colonel Gor- Another point may be alluded to. Letters have been received 
Egypt** from Colonel Gordon, strongly urging the establishment of a 
Mission on the North- West Coast of the Albert Nyanza. When 
Mis^oiw**^ we remember Bishop Crowther and his efforts to ascend the 
AfriS. Binn^, the Eastern branch of the Niger, we cannot but look for- 
ward to the day when the Church Missionary Society will see 
their Missions extending like a chain from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean. 

^eMiasion Again, we must not forget that another attempt is being made 
Congo. to reach the interior from the West Coast. The Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society has chosen the Congo as their route towards the 
interior, and have already taken steps towards obtaining the best 
information. 

Sierra Leone. The objection, may here be fairly urged, even by the friends of 
Missions, What have all the great efforts for the evangelisation 
and advancement of Africa up to the present time accomplished ? 
And the question may be asked. Is not the fact that Missionary 
effort has only thus fringed the Continent an indication that it is 
hopeless to attempt an advance into the interior ? The experience 
of the past may prove a guide for the future ; it may, therefore, 
be well to glance for a moment at the history of the philanthropic 
efforts of the early part of the present century, which made Sierra 

Pounding of Leone the base of their operations. It is tolerably well known 
that the colony of Sierra Leone was founded in connexion with 
the exertions of Granville Sharp, who, in obtaining the judgment 
of Lord Mansfield in the case of the negro Somerset, established 
the noble principle that slaves, on touching British soil, become 
free. The Sierra Leone Company carried on their operations 
with varying success until the year 1808, when they surrendered 
their possessions to the English Crown, the Company being well 
pleased to withdraw from their beneficent but arduous enterprise. 
The rising colony was then placed by the Government under th§ 
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care of a new society, called the African Institution, and that 

body laboured most earnestly to introduce into Africa, through 

the young colony, the arts of civilisation and social improvement, 

and schools were established for general improvement. The 

growth of cotton, indigo, rice, coffee, and even silk, was encou- 

ragedj'and, in short, no attempt was left untried to induce a taste 

for agriculture and commercial enterprise. The Government did heip*^^* 

what they could to assist, spending freely in support of the young 

colony. Hence one would suppose the experiment was fairly 

tried, and that we should be justified in asking for results in 

some measure commensurate with this lavish expenditure of 

life and money. Has Sierra Leone proved a centre whence the 

influence of English arts and civilisation have radiated to any 

extent ? I fear, that as far as the immediate vicinity is concerned, 

we cannot say much for the beneficial influence of the colony. To 

the north, on the Bullom shore, separated by a few miles of water 

from the colony, British influence is unable to put a stop to tribal 

disputes, going the length of frequent murder and bloodshed. 

On the south, in the Sherbro country, the British commandant, 

Mr. Davies, recently nearly lost his life in endeavouring to reduce 

some hostile tribes to subjection ; while to the east, in what is 

called the Quiah country, the influence of Sierra Tjeone does not 

extend much beyond the borders of the colony. The explanation, JJjPgjJ^g"^®^ 

however, of all this is not very far to seek. The chief cause of 

the apparent want of success in these philanthropic efforts was 

the constant warfare in which the Sierra Leone Company and the 

African Institution were engaged with the slavers of that time. 

Instead of being left free to carry out their benevolent designs, 

they were confronted at every turn by this accursed system; 

while, subsequently, the rapid increase of the colony through the 

hberation there of slaves captured by our cruisers, still further 

paralysed the attempt to systematically introduce English arts 

and agriculture. Again, the geographical position of Sierra 

Leone has prevented the spread from it of any largely civilising 

influence. It never has been, and never will be, a great emporium 

for trade; its exports and imports are insignificant, as compared 

with those of Lagos or the Gold Coast. 

Can it, then, be fairly said that no fruit has been borne of all whatfroit 

has it borne? 

the labour on behalf of Africa ? Has it all been swallowed up in 
the insatiable maw of that small peninsula, leaving no trace of 
vitality behind ? We have to look to another part of Africa, 
more than a thousand miles away, for the answer; and we find it 
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to/* Lagos, in the Yoruba country, along the Gold Coast, on the 

Niger, and to the north, at the Gambia river. At all these 
places, the native traders, who are carrying on a large share of 
the business, are men who have received their training and educa- 
tion at Sierra Leone; while the development of the trade of 
Lagos, with its imports and exports averaging more than £800,000 
per annum, is due very largely to the return to their own land, 
from Sierra Leone, of large numbers of the Yoruba tribes, who 
had been the victims of the West African slave trade, and had 
been brought under English influence. They were accompanied 

LagSe teachers, who, when the return- 

ing emigrants reached their own land, directed their attention to 
the cultivation and collection of the cotton, palm oil, and other 
products, which now form the staple of the exports of Lagos. In 
connexion with trade here and on the Niger, the education given 
at Sierra Leone has proved beneficial. The affairs of a well- 
known trading company on the Coast are now managed by a 
negro, and we have the testimony of a managing director of that 
company that they are admirably administered. We may also 

Individual point with Satisfaction to the larffe body of well-educated men 
who are filling the positions of chaplains, ministers of religion, 
doctors, and teachers, along the West Coast. 

Obstacles It mav, I think, be fairly accepted that the obstacles which 

from the Cli- , , i , , n , . i . .,. • • w * /. . 

mate, and the have barred the spread 01 a higher civilisation m West Africa 



STsystem^* have been mainly two : — ist, the deadly climate, preventing the 
constant presence, for any length of time, of the European, to 
whose example and force of character the aboriginal race always 
owes so much in the attempt to acquire new habits, both of 
thought and action ; and 2nd, the politically incoherent, unstable 
character of the people, caused partly by the disintegrating in- 
fluence of the slave trade, and partly by the low moral condition 
to which incessant feuds and intertribal warfare have reduced 
many of the races with whom we come in contact. 
The Portu- Another failure, but of a more complete character, must be 

flfuese in Last ^ ^ 

wjd West alluded to. I refer to the complete extinction of all traces of 
the Portuguese Missions that exercised great influence in the 
Western half of the Continent in the sixteenth century. 

They had all the support of a powerful Government — and of 
active friends at home. 

But at present no signs are found of any Christianity remain- 
ing in the country. 

I must point out what appears to me the most striking feature 
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in the present Missionary operations. That is, the sincere and 
practical harmony that prevails among the various agencies at ^^^^^^ 
work — the readiness to consult together, the desire to keep to among tJe 
their own district, and to avoid all appearance of interfering the New 
with each other's work, and the eagerness to render mutual assist- 
ance have been shown, not indeed for the first time, but to a 
degree that deserves our warmest recognition. 

Can we doubt that it is owing to the fact that they all feel only 
a desire to be advancing the kingdom of God, and with the prayer desire one. 
in their hearts that " His way may be known upon earth, His 
saving health among all nations." 

The hymn beginning " Come, Kingdom of our God," was next 
sung, and the topic of the day was then thrown open for general 
Discussion. 



The Rev. Thornley Smith, formerly Missionary in South ^'q^^^' 
Africa, after noticing that he had been present at the Conference 
held in Liverpool, and that a large number of those present there 
had finished their work and had entered into rest, observed that 
at the present time we want to know our real position. We ^/i^J^ 
want to know what our new starting-point is to be ; we want also 
to know what our prospects are in relation to the future of this 
great and glorious work. 

As one who had spent the earlier years of his ministerial life S^oJJ^ 
in South Africa, and who would not have these years cut out of ^^i^a. 
his history for all that the world could give, he regarded the Mis- g^^^^^ 
sions in South Africa as a success, and he would venture to say, African Mia- 
despite Kafir wars and all other hindrances, they were a great ^ 
success. He believed that there were not less now than a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand professing Christians there. There 
were thousands of children and young people in the day and 
Sunday schools. There were thousands upon thousands who are 
listening every Sabbath-day to the preaching of the word of 
God in their own language ; and the whole Scriptures have been 
translated into the Kafir and other tongues. 

A vast field is open to all Missionary Societies; and he would ^^^en 
be glad that young men in this great metropolis, and in our Missionaries. 
Churches throughout the length and breadth of the land, would 
come forth and lay themselves on this Missionary altar. The 
service of Christ was the noblest in the world. 
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wIwSi- Wangemann, Secretary of the Berlin Mission- 

jfAKir. ary Society, next addressed the Conference. He said : Christian 
friends, — ^The Berlin Missionary Society, which I have the 
honour to represent hefore this Conference, has, though limiting 
its labours to South Africa, acquired a very large field for its 
si^^ operations. It has spread out its net of forty-two Mission sta- 
eiety. tions over a country a thousand miles in length, and five hun- 
stationsand dred in breadth, comprising within its limits seven different 

Missionaries. , f , , i , i . 

nations, among whom the Gospel has to be preached in seven 
different languages. Besides its fifty-three ordained labourers, 
four colonist Missionaries give instruction to the natives in 

nmniSSs i^idustrial branches. About eight thousand baptised converts 
from among the heathen come together in our churches ; two 
thousand children are in our native schools ; and there are more 
than a thousand inquirers in the rooms of our catechists. 

wherepiaced forty-two Mission stations extend over the whole of South 

Africa. Five of them are in the old Cape Colony ; five in Old 
Kafirland ; six in the Orange Freestate : six in Natal ; and 
twenty-two are in the Transvaal. The whole are divided into 
six superintendencies. I make bold to say that scarcely any 
missionary work in South Africa exceeds ours in extent. 

Leaving statistical notices, permit me to give a short sketch of 
the spiritual features of our work. 

poverty characteristic feature of our Mission is our poverty. Hav- 

ing only £12,000 a year to spend on this extensive work, it is 
evident that our Missionaries live according to the Apostolic 
rule : " Having food and raiment, let us be content." Indeed, 
I may say, that our Missionaries, having scarcely half the salary 
of their English neighbours, have not seldom to sufier want even 
of necessaries. But they know that in our country the other 
Apostolic rule holds good : Not many wise, not many rich, 
have been called" to the holy work. The £12,000 are for the 
most part composed of widows' mites, and the contributions of 
the poorest; and they think it worthy of their holy vocation 
to labour, imitating the poverty of the Lord and of His 
Apostles. 

a?L we?/^° Nevertheless, we in Berlin are very zealous in promoting the 
edujated. education and instruction of our Missionaries. For five years 
they receive daily instruction for two hours in Bible knowledge ; 
and for three or four more in the ancient languages, systematic 
theology, and kindred disciplines. Before being sent out, they 
have to undergo a somewhat hard examination under the presi- 
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dency of a member of the Ecclesiastical Consistory. Therefore, yf^m- 
our Berlin brethren generally, notwithstanding their poverty, ^ahk. 
enjoy the esteem of their English fellow-labourers. One of the 
chief workers on the new Bible translation into the Kafir lan- 
guage is our Berlin superintendent, Mr. Krapf, who has been 
repeatedly chosen president of the Annual General Missionary 
Conference of all denominations in King Williamstown. Our 
Missionary, Mr. Dohne, after whom a village in Kafirland has 
been named — the celebrated translator of the Zulu New Testament 
— ^was once charged by the British Government with the honour- 
able task of compiling the well-known Zulu-English Dictionary. 

A second characteristic of our work is its caution and sobriety. SlStfon. 
We only wish to win souls of poor heathens, whom we hope in 
future to meet in Paradise. We are, therefore, very cautious in 
baptising our converts. We never baptise anybody in whom we 
have not before seen visible indications of the working of the 
Holy Spirit. Nor do we ever employ worldly means to swell 
the number of our members. We exercise strict church disci- 
pline. You will not find in our reports highly coloured pictures ^ewtate"*** 
of our labours and of their fruits ; we watch over the accuracy ^"^^^ 
and veracity of our statements. Should, therefore, the number 
of our baptised converts not be large in proportion to the number 
of our Missionaries and stations — the reason is, that we prefer 
having few, but those men upon whom we can depend. The 
consequence is, that among the great number of rebel Kafirs, among their 
scarcely one will be found to be a Berlin convert. During all 
the Kafir wars they have been found fighting on the side of Her 
Majesty's troops, and have got more than once very high acknow- 
ledgments fi'om the British authorities. It is also very seldom 
that one of our converts will be found in prison ; and while there 
is a general complaint against the Christian black servants in 
Afirica, our people are sought in general as good, useful, trust- 
worthy labourers and servants. 

A third characteristic of our work is its disinterestedness. J^rest^ness. 
Undoubtedly the first aim of every missionary work is to win 
souls for the Lord. But, besides this, in the case of some of our 
Missionary friends, a second aim is to open channels for Colonial 
and English mercantile operations. The Berlin Missionary work 
has as its simple aim to obey the Lord's command : Go and 
preach the Gospel to every creature." It seeks no other reward 
than the joy of having been held worthy to contribute to the 
- • E 2 
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wlirGE- salvation of the heathen. The externar advantages of our 
M^ir. labours we leave to the English subjects of Her Majesty. 
muoL?o the ^ think that the external advantages which the South African 
Colony. colonies have got from our Missionary work in the country, 
through the forty-four years of our labour, have not been incon- 
siderable. From forty-two Mission stations and schools a 
pubfic^order blessing must proceed even for the civilisation of the natives. 

Could this profit be all summed up, it would, I think, appear 
that a million of pounds sterling expended in these forty-four 
years on South Africa, would not have done as much to prepare 
the way for British Government in that country, as the assiduous 
work of our brethren has done, and is doing at this very moment. 
Even in the last Kafir war the very powerful chief, Siwane, was 
kept back from rebelling against the Government principally by 
the influence of our Missionary, Mr. Nauhaus, in Etembeni. 

Christian friends, it is not to glorify ourselves that I have 
been saying what I have said. We neither need, nor wish 
human acknowledgment. I have spoken as I have, simply to 
gain a basis for an earnest request to this great Missionary 
assembly. It regards our Missionary station Pniel, in Griqualand 
West. 

Pniel. jjj ^jjjg pjjp^ Qf tjjg land, where the first diamonds were found, 

our Society has been working among the tribe of the Koranna 
since 1842. Every other Missionary Society, after a few years' 
labour, gave up working among this very difficult tribe. Dr. 
Mofiat, the celebrated INestor of African Missions, once said 
he admired the tenacity of the Berlin Missionary Society in 
keeping hold of this tribe. Since the nation is a nomad nation, 
we bought in the year 1857 a pretty considerable property of sixty- 
one thousand acres, for the purpose of settling them near to the 
Missionaries. The Dutch Government of the country acknow- 
ledged and published our legal rights of possession to the land, 
for which we paid the public taxes during all these years. A 
map of our territory was acknowledged by that Government. 
Anxious to In the year 1 871, the British Government, taking possession of 
^tie ackcK)w- ^^^^ districts, publicly declared that every possession hanA fide 
ledged. acquired would be acknowledged. To-day we write 1878, and 
have nevertheless not been able to get our rights acknowledged ; 
we are even hindered from getting the income and revenues of 
our lands, and some of our Missionaries are not only poor, but 
suffering bitter want in consequence. I am far from thinking: 
that the British authorities would be capable of doing conscious 
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wrong ; but in the Colonies there are very many people who 
mislead public opinion for their own selfish interests ; and I HiLinr. 
cannot but think, that for this reason alone, highly insulting 
letters have been sent to us even from the public authorities 
with regard to our rights, with insinuations of land-jobbery, 
even after a public English court of justice (called the land-court) 
instituted in 1875 for settling the land question, publicly declared 
that our rights cannot be questioned. Three years more have 
elapsed without our rights being recognised by the supreme 
authorities, or the measures cancelled which hinder us from the 
profits of our own land. In consequence, not only have our evU effects 
Missionary labours suffered great hinderances, but even our 
Missionaries have in part had to suffer great personal privations. 
I hope, certainly, that the final decision of the Governor will be 
in our favour ; but if this should not be the case, I sincerely 
hope that, as our Society is too poor for seeking its rights by 
process of law, some English, earnest Christian friend (in 
this assembly) will feel himself impelled to see that this spot 
may not tarnish the fair fame of the British nation ; and that that 
land, once sold by a Christian Hottentot for the glory of the 
Lord, to be a refiige for poor heathen, and legally bought for 
this purpose by a Christian Missionary Society, should not be 
lost for the Kingdom of the Lord by the mistaken decision of 
the British authorities. 

The Eev. 0. H. White, D.D., Delegate from the American 
Miasioruxry Association of New York, and also from the FreedmerCs 
Missions Aid Society of London, next addressed the Conference, 
as follows : — 

My Lord and Christian friends, — It gives me pleasure to 
bring to you to-day the greetings of the American Missionary 
Association. This Society was organised more than thirty years 
ago, in the interests of Emancipation, and for the elevation of the 
coloured races of the world. In that day it did noble, heroic Missions to 
SCTvice for the oppressed. Its founders suffered persecution ; men. 
some of its Missionaries martyrdom. But God, whose throne is 
set in the heavens, so ordered, that in less than thirty years about 
five millions of immortal beings came up out of the house of 
bondage, in America, by the arbitrament of the sword. Here were 
two millions more than came up out of Egypt by the mighty 
hand of God. And it means something, it means something 
special, in this day of wonders in the eartJi. 
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Whiti.'^' ancestors meant money out of slavery. But God meant 

God'8 pur- °^®^^y ^ Africa. In the reign of Queen Eliaabeth (I am sorry 
SSngforthe ^ British and Portuguese ships carried African slaves to 

Negro race, the colonies of the new world. Now, after two hundred and fifty 
years, the American Missionary Association and the Freedmen's 
Missions Aid Society, in London, of which the Earl of Shaftesbury 
is President, for which I also speak to-day, are working together 
to prepare the ex-slaves of the United States for Teachers and 
Missionaries to their race, in the States, in Canada, in the West 
Indies, and especially in Africa. 
Institutions The Colleges under the care of the American Missionary 
triable for Association are eight ; the Normal Schools, eleven 5 others, seven ; 
instruction, ^11, twenty-six schools. In these are on an average about 
6000 pupils. They are being trained in English studies, 
some in the classics, some in medicine, some in the law, and 
many in the common and practical duties and works of daily life. 
Besides this work and a large work among the Indians and the 
Chinese on the west coast of America, the Society has a 
flourishing Mission on the west coast of Africa, about one hundred 
West Aftfea miles from Sierra Leone, under the superintendence of 

the Rev. Floyd Snelson, a coloured man, with eight others, ex- 
N^i^Mis- slaves from America, well educated and fitted for their work, in 
great measure. They are by constitution adapted to the climate, 
are in sympathy by blood relations and common sufferings with 
Great sphere people to be reached and saved. And now, if we know our 
cEbs.*** opportunity with these freed Africans, 

there must open to that great rich continent and to the Protestant 
world a new and better life. Those who know them best, with 
all their faults, are convinced of this. 
Agencies of The work of the Association, in which the Freedmen^s Missions 
tte^Associa- Society has its part, is expanding with great promise. The 
Teachers and Missionaries are 209 among the Freedmen; 1 7 among 
the Chinese in California ; 16 among the Indians; 10 in Africa 5 
252 in all. The coloured pupils taught in our schools will com- 
pare well, on the whole, with the pupils of any race taken from 
the same circumstances, and taught in like surroundings. 
The way And the way for them to be useful among their own people, 
open^ by their warm, trustful, and peculiar type of piety, is now 
opening wonderftdly before them, especially in Africa. And here 
Knowledge great correlated facts should be noted. One is, by a sort of 
of Africa, inspiration the British people have been led to consecrate men 
and money (with a little help from America) for explorations in 
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Afirica. So that we know more of Africa in thirty years than 
was known in three thousand years before. The other feet is, 
that in this same thirty years God stirred the thought and touched 
the conscience of the American people, till the bondmen of the 
States could be tied no longer in their chains. And the one event slavery de- 
is made to match and help the other. Thus we expect our work * 
to move on with accelerating speed and increasing power. 
Already we are testing the capacity and skill of the Freedmen to 
direct and control in the business and educational interests of the 
Mendi Mission in West Africa. There have been ten of the f^J^of the 
ex-slaves educated in America, and sent out to take the charge 
and do the work of this Mission, after the white Missionaries had 
fallen in death, or retired by reason of impaired health. And 
thus far they are doinff nobly in the schools, and in the church- the place of 

a , J J white men. 

work. Others are being prepared to go. We ask the prayers and 
aid of God's people in this work. We began it in the States more 
than thirty-five years ago, and we mean by this coloured instru- 
mentality, under the Divine providence, to carry it forward till 
we are able to drive the ploughshare of God's truth deep down, x^e great 
not only through those old slave- cursed plantations of America, oot«>°»e. 
but also deep down through the netted roots of the jungle, the 
spiritual Saharas, on all that vast continent of Africa, till the 
wilderness shall bloom, and the sand wastes thereof shall bring 
forth a rich moral fruitage unto God. And may the Lord of 
the harvest hasten it in his time. Bev m c 

OsBOsirx. 

The Bev. M. C. Osborne, one of the Secretaries of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, said : — ^At the Wesleyan Mission House 
I have the special care of the West Indian Department, and I came 
to this Meeting altogether unprepared to make any formal speech. 
Butjustletme tell you in a conversational way something of^^^J^*^® 
what we have done and are doing in the West Indian Islands. 
Our Missions there were commenced by a slaveholder, a gentle- ^^ea, 
man named Nathaniel Gilbert, who was the Speaker of the House 
of Assembly in Antigua. In this country he heard John Wesley 
preach ; he was converted by him, and when he was prepared to 
return, he endeavoured to induce Mr. Wesley to go back with 
him. But Mr. Wesley did not quite see it. He invited John gJEvSK* 
Fletcher, of Madeley, to go, but he did not seem to see it either ; Antigaa. 
and so he returned to Antigua alone. When he got back he 
commenced family prayers in his house and invited his neighbours 
and friends to join him. Nine came to the first meetixig \ X^^Vi^ 
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OsBowfB^* second ; and eighteen to the third : until, in the course of 

a little while, Mr. Gilbert found himself possessor of a church in 

Noble result, his own house ; and a few years afterwards, when he died, two 
hundred weeping ne^oes who had been brought to a knowledge 
of the Saviour by his instrumentality, followed him to the 

s^OTeeSSm. gT^ve. His success was his great embarrassment. Just then a 
local preacher, John Baxter, who had been employed in one of 
the Government Dockyards in England, went out to take a 
similar situation there. He immediately went to Mr. Gilbert's 
meeting and began to preach to the people. By-and-by the 
work so prospered that he again was completely at his wits' end. 

deni^.^^' So he threw up his situation in the dockyard ; gave up an emolu- 
ment of £400 a year, which was a great deal more then than it is 
to-day ; cast himself upon the providence of God, and devoted him- 

. Help arrives, self entirely to this work. He gathered a large congregation and 
a large church around him ; and just when he was being so much 
embarrassed Dr. Coke sailed from this country with a number 

Astorm at q£ Missionaries for Nova Scotia. After they had been at sea 
some little time they were overtaken by a terrible storm, and 

vioiOTiM of were likely to have perished. The captain went stamping and 
' swearing about the deck, and declared that there was a Jonah on 
board. He caught Dr. Coke busy with some books and papers ; 
and declaring that he was the Jonah in question, threw his books 
and papers into the sea, and threatened that if he caught him 
at it any more, he should follow them. The storm was not ap- 
peased by this sacrifice, but continued to rage until the captain 
determined to put into the nearest port. This was in the 

An%aal* Christmas of 1786; and the nearest port happened to be the 
Island of Antigua. J ust as Dr. Coke was walking up the street, 

msrionaries John Baxter walking down it on his way to preach the 

land just Gospel. Johu Baxter immediately seized hold of him and made 

we^wMted. him preach to the people there and then from the text : "Ethiopia 
shall stretch out her hands unto God." By-and-by Dr. Coke 
quitted the island, leaving three of his Missionaries behind. More 
followed in the course of a little time ; and our work has gone on 
extending from that day to this, until at the present moment we 

Growth^of have a hundred and six Missionaries engaged in the work in the 
West Indian Islands; fifty thousand church members, and a 
hundred and fifty thousand regular attendants upon the Methodist 

And present ^^^^^^^^J* Th^re are thousands of young people in our day and 

extent. Sabbath schools; and I have given instructions this morning for a 
cabin to be secured for me for the i8th of November, by the Boyal 
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Mail steamer, to visit those islands and churches, and see how ^^l^^^- 
they do. And if you will patiently prolong your conversation, or 
if at the end of tiie week you will adjourn till the middle of April, 
I will come back and tell you more about it. We have in the Jamaica, i 
island of Jamaica a very flourishing High School and Theolo- 
gical Institution, in which young natives are being trained for the 
work of the Christian ministry. About one- third of our entire S^SlteM. 
ministerial staff in the West Indies are natives; the sons of the soil, 
who have themselves been brought to a knowledge of the truth in 
connexion with our Mission work; and are now seeking to 
convert and to strengthen their brethren. Our churches do a 
great deal towards self-support, financially. In the island of ^ 
Jamaica, last year, our friends raised above £16,000 for their 
own work, for the maintenance of their own ministry, chapel 
building, and other purposes. They raised upwards of £17,000 th^c™rmBheL 
the year before. Hence, one great object of my visit is to see to 
what extent these churches maybe made entirely self-supporting; canthey 
and to what extent the friends at home may be relieved from this 
outlay, and money be set at liberty, so that we may go into 
Africa among the heathen proper, to preach among them the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. 

The Rev. Elias Schrenk, Missionary from the Gold Coast Rev. e. 
and Ashantee in West Africa, said : — I have the pleasure to stand 
before you to-day as Delegate of the Committee of the Basle 
Eyangelical Missionary Society, who send to you their brotherly 
salutations and best wishes for the Conference. 

As African Missions are the subject treated to-day, I think it BasieMission 
right to speak to you shortly about the work which my Society is coaat.^ ^^^^ 
allowed to do, on the Gold Coast and in Ashantee, Western 
Africa ; I feel the more the duty to do so, as I myself have been a 
Missionary in Africa, from 1859 to 1872. 

If I overlook the history of our Gold Coast Mission, it shows ^^J^^^ 
to me four different periods : first, a time of apprenticeship from 
1828 to 1842. During this time all our Missionaries but one died, its first 
in consequence of the unhealthy climate. Yet the time has not 
been lost ; we gained a large amount of experience, which was 
very useftil for the following period, which dates from 1842 to 
1852, and may be called a time of actual preparation. A number 
of Missionaries could, by God's grace, stand the climate, master the 
Accra and Tshi languages, lay out two stations, open several 
%hook, and lay 1^ foundation of some congreg&tioB&« TYk^ 
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scHBOT ^^5^ ^^7^ * increased fruitbearing and 

Third period ®^P*^^^^^ work. The number of European Missionaries 

Greater grew gradually to about thirty ; the number of principal stations 
became eight, and that of out-stations about twenty, among a 
population of 200,000 people, speaking three different languages 
— ^Accra, Tshi or Ashantee, and Krobo. On these different 
stations we see four different branches of missionary work carried 
on. 

wbrk7 (^) I'iterary work. The Accra and Tshi languages were re- 
duced to writing, the whole Bible in both languages translated, 
and printed by the liberal and kind assistance of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. In the name of my Committee I express 
our hearty thanks to this noble Society. A grammar, a yocabu- 
lary, and different other books, in those two languages, wanted 
for the Church as well as for schools, in the course of this time 
left the press. 

Prewhing. The Gospel was preached in nearly every town and village 

of the Eastern district on th^ Gold Coast. European as well as 
native agents shared in this most important work, which has 

^tions. been graciously owned by the Lord. In about twenty-eight 
congregations 3607 Christians have been gathered, and 237 
people more were in the beginning of this year under instruction 
for baptism. 

SchooU. (c) Education was looked to from the beginning of that Mission 
as a most important branch of Missionary work. On all our 
stations we have opened elementary schools for male and female 
children. On the two principal stations, Christiansborg and 
Akropong, we find two middle-schools for more intelligent boys, 
and two training-schools for teachers. At Akropong is also a 
theological seminary with twenty-five students. The number of 
scholars in our different schools is 1362. Seventy-three native 
labourers, of whom six are ordained ministers, show that, by 
God's grace and mercy, our labour in education has not been in 
vain. There is every prospect of an annual increase of native 
labourers, who will, step after step, release the Europeans for 
advancing to the interior of that vast and yet dark continent* 
indiwtriai (d) Industrial work. A niunber of lay Missionaries have been 
sent out, who have opened carpenters', joiners', black and look- 
smith, and shoe-makers' shops. I know some people are against 
industrial work done by Missionary Societies. But I cannot see 
why a Christian artisan, who may be unable to serve in the pulpit 
or school^ but very able to do a good work in a shop^ should not 
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be allowed to glorify his Master as an artisan. It is a fiw5t|^j;^^ 
acknowledged by all Europeans who have been on the Gold^^ ^ , 
Coast, that our industrial work has been an eminent blessing for aaeSness. 
that country, and a powerful stimulus for the elevation of the 
people. To the Lord be given all honour and praise for His 
blessing on our work. 

The fourth period of our Gold Coast Mission dates from 1876. 
In that year a new station was established at Begoro on the 
Ashantee border, and another station in the kingdom of Ashantee 
herself at Abetifi. God bid us to go forward by the captivity 
and liberation of our Missionaries, Ramseyer and Kiihne, and by 
other unmistakable hints. Four years ago the word Ashantee 
Mission was a household word with many English people, but now 
the little Ashantee boy is standing in the background, because 
other children have been born on different Mission-fields, who 
claim your attention. How glad we are about these new children. 
Yet I must tell English people, do not forget the Ashantee boy. 
He asks you to remember him, not only because his purse is 
empty to-day, but chiefly because he is your child, your boarding- ^rfMof 
adwlar. By your kind assistance we were enabled to bring the 
Gospel to the tribes conquered by the British army. Every new 
Mission has in its beginning a time of romance, which some 
people like. But how glad are Missionary Societies when that 
romance has made place for regular work. Thank God, we see 
to-day regular work done on these new stations, at Begoro by two stations. 
Europeans and one native, and at Abetifi by three Europeans and 
one native. Begoro has by God's blessing already a small con- 
gir^ation of twenty Christians with an elementary school, and you 
will thank God with me, if I tell you that on the day of Pentecost 
of this year our Abetifi brethren have, in the presence of an in- o^erts. 
fluentifll chief and many people, baptised the first five Ashantee men. 
Also a school they have opened. So God himself has owned the 
Afihantee Mission. I am sure you will like to hear that Mr. and 
Mrs. Ramseyer, once for four years and seven months captives in 
Ashantee, are now at Abetifi, proclaiming the Gospel of God's 
love to those people. 

Some time ago two of our native Missionaries travelled to 
Salaga, a town on the upper Volta, which you find on every good 
map. There they have seen a large slave-market. A man is sold 
at Salaga for 308. Oh I what a call for us to go forward. To 
go forward to Coomassie we were not allowed until now, but the 
time will come) it has to-day perhaps come already. T\xet^iot^ 
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^mv^. I say, do not forget the Ashantee boy, nurse him, make him 

strong to go forward with the proclamation of the Gospel. May 
the Lord stimulate many by these meetings to lay themselves on 
the Missionary altar as a living sacrifice ! May He bless us all ! 

Mr. ja8. James Stevenson, Esq., of Glasgow, a Member of the Mission 
SMTM80F. Committee of the Free Church of Scotland, said :— I had no in- 
tention of saying a word to-day, but it has been represented to 
me that there is information of some importance to which I 
believe very few have access, and which should be given to this 
Conference. The part of Alrica of which I intend to speak is that 
which has been already described by Sir T. Fowell Buxton. 
Sammary of The number of adherents of the various Missions in South 
riOT^resuits. Africa is a hundred and eighty thousand. Of these thirty-fire 
thousand are communicants. The district in which these Results 
have been gathered extends from the Cape almost up to the 
Zambesi. A year and a half ago, there was held in Edinburgh a 
Presbyterian General Presbyterian Conference at which were represented about 
^SoM. twenty thousand congregations in Great Britain, America, and on 
the Continent of Europe : and, much to our surprise, two hundred 
and fifty congregations in South Africa. Now, one gentleman, 
the Secretary from Berlin, has already addressed you, who takes 
Berlin a very important charge in connexion with those stations. Dr. 

Wangemann represents the Mission which ftimishes religious in- 
struction to all the Transvaal which we have recently annexed. 
Rhenish There is represented here also the Rhenish Mission, which fur- 
Mission, uishes religious instruction to the North- West of our territory, a 
territory which perhaps few of you know has been annexed within 
the last year to Great Britain. There is also represented here, 
by a Member of the Paris Missionary Society, a Mission which 
Mission. cultivates a very important field in the centre, Basutoland, which 
bears more resemblance to Switzerland than any other district in 
Their impor- that part of AtHca. To show the importance of these three Mis- 
tant work. giQ^g^ J may mention that each of them has from fifteen to twenty 
thousand adherents. They are all pursuing the same course 9» 
our own Missions in South Africa : that is, they are not only 
preaching the Gospel to the people, but they are endeavouring to 
develop them in every way. They have most important educa- 
tional institutions and important colleges for the training of 
Missionaries. They are also training the people in agriculture 
and in handicraft, so that the same objects which are pursued at 
Lovedale in the Cape Colony have been already pursued, and ixn- 
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portant results attained in those countries which we have recently fji^i^f^jf^ 
annexed. This, I think, is a very important matter for us. We Empire 
find, in fact, that the extension of our empire is founded upon gP^^^J*^ 
Christian Missions ; and I believe that by being so founded on 
the work of Missions, it is more solidly founded than in almost any 
other part of the world. 

I shall occupy just one minute more in giving the most recent SfricaJ^ 
information we have in regard to the Missions in Central Africa, 
which have sprung out of the South African Missions. The 
Missions at Livingstonia and Blantyre were mentioned by Sir 
Powell Buxton. I may mention that at each of these stations 
there are two hundred people who gather to hear the Gospel 
every Sabbath. They have also forty or fifty children at school. Mtionsand 
Among these, there are the sons in both places of the chiefs of ^^^f 
the districts ; and there are a number of persons already sent 
down into South Africa, who are being trained at the Institution 
at Lovedale. Now, with regard to the extension of these 
Missions, I should like to mention that there is at the present 
moment an expedition sent forth to visit the great chief of the 
Maviti, three hundred miles to the north of Livingstonia. These The Maviti. 
Maviti are a race of people who are spreading over Central Africa. 
They are conquering wherever they go; killing the men and taking 
the women and children to themselves, after the usual African 
fashion. The great question is whether we shall be able to 
create a peace party among them. We have every reason to 
believe that our reception will be favourable ; for some of them 
have already visited us. They have been able to speak freely to 
those natives of South Africa who are with us. One of the 
natives of Lovedale, who was on the steamer which plies on the ^?tcjm^** 
Lake Nyassa, read to these other natives the story of the them. 
Prodigal Son, and it was quite evident that they well understood 
what he was reading. I think that by prosecuting our labours 
northward and dealing both with the conquering race and the 
races which are in danger of being conquered, we may obviate much 
mischief to both, and do an important work in advancing the 
Mission cause. The chief of Usango was recently visited, and 
we &und that he was going down before the Mavitis. We 
btend to send a Mission to both ; and I believe we should do a 
very great deal towards putting an end to the system of slaughter 
which is desolating all that part of Africa. 



The Rev. F. Fisher, of the Established Church of ScotWi^^^^™. 
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Piwiwi. anxious to show to the Conference, and especially to young 

men present, what useful work a single man might do. He then 
described the history, and showed the usefulness, of the late Bev. 
The late EeT. W. Ross, who was for twenty-three years a Missionary in Be- 
LikhSioiig? chuanaland, and was a colleague of Dr. Moffat's. Originally a 
HiB history, ploughboy, at sixtceu years of age he found Christ, remained on 
the farm till twenty-one, and then learned the trade of a joiner, 
that he might find time for study. At twenty-eight he became a 
student of the Secession Church, and studied till nearly forty. 
Stirred by an address from Dr. Moffat, he gave himself to Mis- 
sionary life ; was ordained at the same time as Dr. Livingstone, 
and proceeded with him to South Africa. Stationed north of the 
Orange river, he was anxious to establish a new Mission in a 
His enwgr heathen village. He took his tool-chest and began to build. He 
ness. was carpenter, mason, joiner, smith, thatcher, and glazier. He 
built there a temple to the living God, and he soon filled it with 
worshippers. He had seven hundred church members and three 
hundred children under his care, in nine schools; and after 
twenty- three years of labour fell asleep in Christ. Mr. Fisher 
Dr. Black, also alluded to the devotedness of Dr. Black, of Livingstonia, 
whom he had assisted in his studies at Glasgow ; and urged that 
Examples to we should do everything in our power to induce young men, and 
young men. young ladies also, to give themselves to the service of Christ. 



E. j.HuT- E. J. Hutchinson, Esq., Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Esq. ' Society, said : — I should like to say a word upon the influence of 
Negro Emancipation upon Christian Missions. We have heard 
to-day from Dr. Underbill about the influence of Emancipation on 
the West Indies \ and from Dr. White on the influence of Eman- 
cipation upon America. I should like to add a word with regard 
Influence of to its influence upon Christian work in South Africa. Before 
Sonon^*" doing so, perhaps I might be allowed one minute just to express 
A^^Mis- behalf of some here the deep thankftilness to God with which 
we have heard of the results of the Basle Missionary Society, 
especially of the Ashantee Mission. I say it because the Church 
Missionary Society, in a spirit which I hope will always direct 
its counsels, has become the channel of receiving contributions 
for the Basle Mission work ; and we have thus been able to send 
assistance to Mr. and Mrs. Ramseyer. 
The system With regard to the influence of Emancipation upon this work, 
2i^t hmder- let me Say that I think that those who are familiar with Missionary 
wiMtoMia- ^^^j^ Africa, and with its success there, will be ready to 
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connect it in some way with the efforts of this country for the piiisw^ 
abolition of the slave trade. The history of the past taught us ^sq. 
that all Missionary labour seemed to be lost labour until this 
country took in hand the slave trade. It enabled the Missionary 
then to meet the negro on more favourable terms. While slavery 
was on its former basis jt seemed impossible to penetrate into the 
interior of the country. Now, however, a new life seems to have aboution 
been thrown into the work, and we are pressing on from the West and^iMmed 
Coast as from the East ; and under Bishop Crowther we are en- their eflforts. 
deavouring to advance up the Binnue river, and the countries to 
the north of it. Bishop Crowther has told us that the English- 
man is known as the friend of the negro, and that as an induce- 
ment to go forward we shall have a welcome, simply in 
consequence of our action in connexion with the abolition of 
slavery. Our action does not stop on the West Coast. We have 
heard from Sir Fowell Buxton and from others as to the prospects 
of Missionary work in Central Africa, and of advancing from the 
East Coast. Now this question came before the missionary world New open- 
. years and years ago. In 1 856 or 1 860 the appeal came from Speke East AWca. 
and Grant to enter and take possession ; and that the Church 
Missionary Society longed to do. Both we and our friends were JJ^^^JJ* ^* 
influenced by those stirring words of Livingstone which came to enter, 
us when he said, " I go to open a door into Central Africa ] take 
care that yon don't close it behind me." Those words rang in 
our hearing ; but the reason no response could be given was that 
we found that everywhere Missionary enterprise was paralysed by 
the slave trade. Therefore it was not for us, and not that part of 
Missionary effort, to attempt to penetrate the interior. We had J^^JjJ*^ 
first to do what was done in the old days — to sit down and fight be fought, 
the battle of the slave trade. Now, whereas it took a hundred 
years to root up and sweep out the old African slave trade, ten speedy 
years have sufiiced to bring to an end the East African slave '"^^^^'y- 
trade, accompanied, too, with all those circumstances of horror 
with which we were familiar, though on a smaller scale. When it 
became known that the slave trade was put down, and that there 
Was the opportunity of penetrating into the interior, there came 
the call which we, the Church Missionary Society, regarded as a 
call from God to found new Missions there in His Name. 

But we we were doing a good work in the meantime. Our Meantime, 
settlement at Mombasa was steadily progressing. When we Mombasa, 
thought of leaving the place, we felt that there was a call from 
God to remain there. We did remain ; and there we received m 
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cHnrJoK^ connexion with the agitation for the suppression of the East 
African slave trade the victims of the slave trade to the niunber 

Its useM- of over four hundred, who are under Christian training at our 
hands. The influence of the work on that spot we cannot pretend 
for a moment to estimate. We have already sent some young 
fellows trained there to join our Mission stations on the Mpwapwa 
hills : and we trust that on the East Coast, as on the West, this 
successful struggle with slavery will secure a great blessing on 
direct Missionary work. 

HbbdSak Herdman, of the Established Church of Scotland, 

said : — I wish to mention an interesting fact in connexion with 
the new Missions in Eastern Africa. At the Mission station on 
Lake Nyassa, in addition to the usual agents, ordained Missionaries 
There is one and artisan Missionaries, and schoolmasters, we have a young 
t&wir"^ lady, the only Christian female, I believe, within five hundred 
African Mis. jjj-jgg^ the wife of the Rev. DuflF Ma^donald. On her behalf I 
would ask the sympathy and prayers of all here. Her important 
^*cS?y position will at once be recognised. She must be credited with no 
pray for her. small amouut of courage and faith in entering upon such a sphere 
of work : and I hope she will be borne in mind by praying sisters 
and brethren, in her difficult but important position. 

S>rrAT' '^^^ Moffat, after alluding to the hard climate of 

this country, for which he had had to exchange the sunny skies 
of interior Africa, said : — I came here with no intention of making 

He can a speech. I am quite unprepared to say anything. But whenever 

OTspeak*" Africa comes up, that is a text upon which I can always speak. 

about Africa. J always willing to hear anything about Africa; and am 
always willing to say something in regard to it. Of course it 
might be expected that I can say a great deal. For I have 
spent the most of my life in the interior of that vast Continent. 

His long ufe In the year 1816 I laid myself on the Missionary altar; and from 
that day to this, I have been advocating the claims of Africa. 
One friend just remarked that if he were a young man he would 

to be there there again. I would go out to-morrow were it in my 

stiu. power, and I think I am not too old yet. It was an over-taxed 
brain that brought me home, and brought on wakefiilness, which 
nothing can cure. 

My heart has been warmed and cheered by the grand things 
which I have heard this morning respecting Africa. Already 

.state of great triumphs have been accomplished. When I first landed 
jearfl^l^^^ there, in the year 181 6, there was only one Missionary beyond 
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the boundaries of the Colony. It was not until our Society ^^^JJj* 
resolved to send Missionaries beyond, that the thing was attempted 
at all. The London Missionary Society has been a pioneer 
society in this respect. It has so been to the South Sea Islands. 
It has been the pioneer to China. It has been the pioneer to 
Madagascar ; and it has been the pioneer to the tribes beyond b^j*^the 
the boundaries of the Cape Colony. Until Missionaries were sent Colony, 
to the Kafirs and Zulus, nothing was attempted. The noble 
Moravians had established a Mission station near the coast 5 and 
noble Missionaries they are, and ever will be. But they confine 
their labours exclusively to the people about the coast. 

When I landed on the shores of Africa, Joseph Williams had 
just died in Kafirland. He was followed by Brownlee. Now 
what do we see ? We see the Zulus from Port Natal to Delagoa JJons^aU 
Bay, behind the range where the Kafirs are ; and the Bechuanas 2^J|®^**' 
extending to twenty degrees of south latitude, and all the other 
tribes, tribes which are merely names in your ears, but which are AU^the Wbes 
great tribes and important fields when viewed from the closer eye of gortunityof 
Missionary labour, we see them all open to the sound of the Gospel : g?^S ^ 
and we see the messengers of the Church proclaiming that Gospel 
to thousands and tens of thousands among them who not long ago 
lived in gross darkness and ignorance. In Namaquaknd I once 
laboured for a short time under the noble Africaner 5 a land 
which has been occupied by our noble German brethren, who have J^^JJ^g^^*^ 
persevered, and have won its people. They have gone even 
beyond : they have reached the Damara country, and have met the 
Portuguese on the West Coast. Thus we have a bright prospect in 
reference to the whole interior of Southern Africa. I expect by-and- 
by to hear that the boundaries of the colony will be extended ^^^^^ 
to the Kuruman ] and ere long the young people of to-day will gambe^^^^^^ 
see those boundaries extending to the Zambesi. And so it will between the 

• two 8GAfi* 

go on and on, until from South Africa we meet those Missionaries 
who are now entering the East Coast, and are making their way 
to the shores of the great lakes. 

We have good news to encourage us this day. Think only Transiatious. 
of the translations of the Scriptures. Think only of the Press, by 
means of which they are now able to read the Word of God in 
their own country and in their own tongue. In the early years 
of my labour there was not one person who could read : yet now, 
as I say, a multitude of them can read in their own language, ^deof"'^^*^ 
For instance, there are the Bechuanas, an extensive tribe. readers- 
Thousands of men, women^ and children among them slt^ uo\^ 
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MopFAT* reading the Scriptures and books in their own tongne. I know 
that for years no one among them could be made to comprehend that 
a book or a paper could speak ! The Gospel and Christian Missions 
have done it all. 

prolemTnt. I^ook again at the advance that has been made in their social 
position. I have seen men returned from the battle; men once glory- 
ing in the number they have slain. I have such men now in my 
Warriors miiid's eye, standing up, taking the Word of God, giving out a text 
i4each^.™* or reading a portion of Scripture, and proclaiming to their fellow- 
men, " peace on earth and goodwill to man." I have known 
the wonderful influence of the Gospel even upon heathen minds. 

Bad as the African mind is represented to be it is strong to 
see and apt to appreciate the principles of the Gospel, and to 
heathra^ love those principles of peace which are commended in the 
appreciate Gospel. I remember an individual, the chief of a tribe, who was 
the Gospel, ^^y^^-g^ come to US, but he declined to receive the Gospel. 

That man heard that others were concocting war, after years had 
A heathen rolled by, when the chiefs had agreed to bury their spears and 
mionstrates there should be no more fighting. Well, this chief heard 
against war. that some of the other chiefs were concocting war in his neigh- 
bourhood, and contemplating an attack upon another chief, who 
thought himself the greatest. Time rolled on. The reports of 
impending war increased. The prospect seemed to grow darker. 
Mating called them to a feast : and the Bechuanas are always ready 

for a feast, whatever else they dislike. He called them to a par- 
liament, or pitsho, to which they attach great importance. They 
Numbers went to the assembly, which was bristling with spears ; for every 
came armed. X^ti^x, had a spear or axe or shield. He stood in their 

midst : he stretched out his hand to them ; " Hear ! ye 
nobles of the people, ye leaders of the nation ; I address my- 
self to you. Hearken, for I have something to say, something 
that is good for you as it is good for me." They all listened. 
His address. " \ }iear you are going to war." Now the speaker was an 
unconverted man, a pure heathen ; but he had witnessed the 
influence of the Gospel among the people and admired what the 
Gospel had done. He admired the principles of love that ex- 
isted there and that were promoted among his people. He 
What is war, said : " You are going to war; allow me to ask you. What is 
dSesTt^^di? war ? I am a man of war. I have shaken my spear in the 
face of my enemies. I have driven them away with the sound of 
my shield. You have done it. But let me hear, what is war T 
All were silent. " Allow me to tell you what war cannot do. In 
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going to war we attempt to accomplish some end. Now I will ^^^^ 

tell you what war cannot do, and what war has done, and I will 

tell you what war will do. Hearken unto me, O ye rulers of the 

people, ye wise ones that teach knowledge I War cultivates no 

fields ; it plants no gardens. War raises no families and builds no 

houses. What is war ? Will you know what war has done ? Go 

to the fields where the strife of battle has raffed, where some of Bum which 

it works 

you have shed your blood, and caused the blood of others to be 
shed. Go, look at the people who have been enslaved, and ask 
them, ' What are you doing here V They will reply, * War sent 
us down here.' Go to the widows, ask the widow, * Why do you 
yet mourn Y The widow will answer, ^ War devoured my hus- 
band, and I am alone.' Go to the fatherless, and they will tell 
you, ^ I had a father, but war ate him up.' And to go into war 
— Is this the result of all the joy that we have felt during the strange, to 
peace, that has been wrought among us by men from far coun- aflSr enj^- 
tries ? Has it come to this, that we have danced, and our wives 
and our daughters and our children have danced too ; when we 
fear no evil ; and raise our head in the morning without hearing 
the sound of war or the roar of battle on the plain, is this the 
result that now we are going to resume it ? Are we going to 
unearth the spear ?" One rose in the middle of the company success of 
and said : No, no, let spears be buried. Let there be no more 
war. Let us return to our own homes, and let us rejoice still in 
the peace that we had enjoyed before." Alas ! my dear friends, at 
the present moment a dark cloud is passing over these very 
nations. The demon of war has spread over Kafirland and into 
the Bechuana country : the tribes are arrayed in opposition : Disorder in 
Volunteers have gone out; and they are joined by others, and Ind among 
there is war. The tribes are being scattered and I mourn. I 
would that I were there for I know that there must be much 
affliction, much sorrow. I do not blame the Government or the 
nation. Both are to blame in concocting, at least in increasing, 
the spirit of war. — But still let God be praised; the work is 

Hope for 

going forward and increasing ) this light affliction is for a short better days, 
time. We shaU see brightness in the days to come. 

Prayer was offered by Bishop Perry, and with this the Prayer. 
Bttoming Conference was brought to a close. 
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Tuesday Afternoon. — 22nd October, 1878. 

The Earl of Cavan presided. 

mS^° The meeting was opened with singing the hymn, Great Grod, 
the Nations of the Earth," and by prayer. The Chairman then. 
called on the Rev. Dr. Stewart, of the Free Church Mission.^ 
to read the following Paper : — 

LOVEDALE, SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Rev. Dr. Stewart. 

Her. Dr. In the Paper which I have the honour to submit to this Comzzi- 
TKWABT. f|gj.gjjgg^ J am strictly limited, not only to time, but to thr^se 
points in connexion with Lovedale — its Aims, Principles, ar=z»d 
Results. History is not wanted, and therefore, if the informaticm^n 
given is less full than may have been desired, I must ask tl»- is 
audience to take these reasons into account. 
Situation of Before proceeding to deal with these three points, I m-aBiy 
merely remark that Lovedale lies about seven hundred mil-^s 
north-east of Cape Town, on a small river which once formed t"lae 
boundary of Kaffraria proper. But British Colonial bounda.:^ 
lines obey a centrifugal law ; they always roll outwards, nev «r 
inwards, and one result of the late, as well as of previous wa-r:Mrs, 
has been to bring Lovedale within the frontier line. 
iteaim8. The aims of Lovedale are very varied, though it has one to 
which all others are subordinate ; they may be expressed soaae- 
what in detail, thus ; — 

First. — To train as preachers such young men as may be foiL:Kicl; 
intellectually and spiritually, fit for the work. 
Second. — To train teachers for native schools. 
Third, — To train a certain number in various arts of civilised 
life, such as waggon- making, blacksmi thing, carpenterijig, priui- 
ing, bookbinding, telegraphy, and general agricultural work. 

Fourth. — To give a general education to those whose course in 
life is not yet decided. 

There are two main departments in the Institute, the ma/e 
and the female. The buildings are separated by some short 
distance ; in both, the work carried on is Educational and 
Industrial. 
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But while each department of work has its own special aim, ^J^^^it. 
and there is also a ^eat variety of detail, the Institution, as a 
whole, is carried on with one primary aim and important result 
as regards the individual. The essential aim of Lovedale is to Christianise 
Christianise, not merely to civilise. The conversion of the indi- "^j^ 
vidual soul to God is the result of highest value, is our greatest 
anxiety, and is esteemed to be the one most worthy of eflFort, and 
to which all other eflForts are properly and justifiably subordinate. 
We cannot say that as regards all who come to the place this end 
is secured, but it is steadily kept in view as that without which 
all others are necessarily temporary, and comparatively limited 
and finiidess. 

We find this to be the speediest solution of a multitude of 
practical difficulties. The bridge is at once thrown over the 
chasm which separates the two states of barbarous heathenism 
snd Christianity ; and it is the only answer we have to give to the 
cjuestion that is constantly put to us, Do you civilise or Chris- 
tianise first ? It is necessary to answer this question gravely 
"vhen put by a candid questipner, but it always seems to me 
another question in this form, Can you make a black man 
"white, and still have him black Prior in importance, there- 
fore, if not necessarily in point of time as a result, stands this 
spiritual and moral change in the individual as the primary aim 
cf Lovedale. If the will and conscience are right, the man is 
Tight. Time and circumstances will show what he is capable of ; 
sind he will fell into his place and sphere of work, whetiier it be 
t;hat of native Missionary, school-teacher, or simply humble 
"waggon-driver, with a hopeful chance of fulfilling his trust and 
doing his duty well ; and this in Afi^ica as well as in Europe, 
"the sphere wherein, not only true usefulness, but true honour 
lies. 

The curriculum of education comprehends the Elementary J^^^ ®^ 
School, the Literary Course, and the Theological Course. Each 
of these occupies three years. Very few reach the end of the 
Theological Course. From various causes the classes get thinned 
as they ascend by an inevitable process of natural selection. 
The two latter divisions, the Literary and Theological, are of 
recent origin. The subjects studied are History, Mathematics, 
ftysical and Mental Science, and for students of Theology, a 
very small amount of Latin and Greek. The text-books used are Text-book*. 
as follows : — Arnott's Physics, Wilson's Inorganic Chemistry, 
Dugald Stewart's Outlines of Moral Philosophy, Reid'a 
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Stewart's works on Mental Philosophy, Political Economy, a Small 
Manual, with portions of Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations. 

Opinions may and do diflFer as to the propriety or necessity of 
such a course for native pastors ministering to congregations of 
untutored Africans. Our apology, if apology is necessary, is 
twofold. First, the determination of the Home Committee not to 
give ordination to the first set of native pastors produced in con- 
nexion with the Free Church Mission, if they should prove to be 
inferiorly educated men, and scarcely above the level of mere 
evangelists. The effect of that would be to damage the native 
pastorate in the eyes of the native people. Secondly, we have 
found the very best results from such a course. If the subjects 
are fairly, soberly, and tolerably thoroughly taught, the effect is 
not to inflate or to intoxicate, but, like the teachings of all true 
philosophy, to sober and to steady, and even to humble. It is 
only shallow draughts of that spring that intoxicate the brain. 
One of the best proofs of this training I may give. I have here a 
copy of a Kafir newspaper or periodical. It has been nine years 
in existence. For the last four its editor has been one of 
those who passed through the whole course. And we could not 
have committed to him the care of even that small publication, 
which requires some knowledge and some judgment, especially in 
war periods, if he had not had the breadth of culture to render 
that a safe proceeding. Anything doubtful or disloyal woidd be 
fatal to the existence of this small newspaper. The curriculum, 
however, is open to all. Any portion of it may be taken. Over- 
education is studiously avoided. 

I. The training of native teachers for elementary native 
schools, throughout the country, stands next in point of im- 
portance. These teachers are expected to hold a Government 
certificate, which entitles them to a higher status and a slightly 
better salary. 

2» General education for all who wish it, and as far as they 
choose to take it. In this class are found those who become 
clerks and interpreters in the Government service, who find their 
way into stores, or who turn to any occupations above that of 
mere labourers. Even a waggon-driver who can read his way-bill 
is a more useftil man than he who cannot. 

3. Industrial training in the various arts already mentioned. 
The apprentices, all native, are taken on trial for three or six 
months, and if feirly satisfactory are indentured fo^ five years. 
Thejr receive a portion of school education in the evening. They 
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are paid, along with board and lodging, at rates varying from ISwSi. 
eight to twenty-one shillings a month. A small sum is retained 
as a drawback each month, and kept for them, when they receive 
about £10 of accumulated savings at the close of their ap- 
prenticeship. 

4. Daily manual labour of some kind for all who are not ap- Manual 
prentices or engaged in other work. They are engaged in^*^"' 
making roads, cutting water-courses, constructing dams, or at 
work on the fields and gardens about the place. The object is 
not the value of their labour, but the principle that Christianity 
and idleness are not compatible. 

6. Education for Europeans. The education at Lovedale is For Euro- 
open to Europeans. There is an average of twenty- five or 
thirty who come from a distance and board in the place. The 
education given is the attraction, as no diflFerence is made in 
the classes. All colours mingle freely there, and force of brain 
rather than colour of skin determines the position. The natives 
carry ofi" their own share of the prizes. The Europeans sit in 
the same dining-hall but at a different table, and they sleep in 
different dormitories. The objects gained by thus mixing the 
two races are these : — The natives have the advantage of contact 
with Europeans for the language and general competitions. And 
many of the Europeans, I might say almost all, gain a lasting 
sympathy with the natives, and acquire an interest in Missions. 
[ This4s important, as prejudices between Missionaries and colonists 
are unhappily too strong in some cases. 

II. The principles of Lovedale may be thus stated : — 

I. The institution is non-sectarian and undenominational, The institu- 
though it belongs to, and is supported financially and exclu- tSJ?aS!*'^' 
sively by, the Free Church of Scotland. All colours — white 
and black, brown and yellow — are to be found among the pupils. 
These represent nearly all the tribes in South Africa. There are 
Kafirs, Fingoes, Hottentots, Pondos, Bechuanas, Basutos, Zulus, 
EngUsh, and Dutch. All denominations in the country are, or 
have been, at one and the same time, represented at Lovedale. 
Natives come from the stations of the Episcopalian, Wesleyan, 
London Missionary, United Presbyterian, Free Church, Mora- 
vian, and Berlin Societies. No distinction, however, is recog- 
nised between denominations as to privileges or admission. We 
rather discourage any belonging to other bodies joining the 
Church to which the institution belongs, while they are in the 
place itself. We recommend them to join theii ovju CWxdsi 
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stbwabt ^^^^ *^®y home during the usual vacation; and always 
try to return pupils, students, and others, denominationally 
intact. The difficulty only begins, and that in some cases only, 
in the theological course. But so far as can be judged, those 
who are trained as agents for other bodies do not appear to lose 
their affection for their own denomination by their stay at 
Lovedale ; and none of the Missionaries there have any wish 
that they should. I only know of one lad, among more than a 
thousand, who ever complained of having had " Presbyterianism 

Scriptural down his throat." To have succeeded in doing even 

instruction, that would have been a feat ; as it was extremely difficult to 
thrust or insinuate anything of a satisfactory kind into his head. 
He was only a short time with us. He began life as a clerk, and 
the last I heard of him was that he was employed as a cobbler. 

2. But, secondly, while Lovedale is entirely non- sectarian, it 
is not in any sense latitudinarian. Christian instruction in the 
great doctrines of the Bible, and in the practical duties of reli- 
gion, form the first public work of each day in all the classes, 
except the upper division, which may be engaged in the analysis 
of a Gospel or Epistle. This regular instruction in Scriptural 
truth is separate from the ordinary morning and evening worship 
in the dining-halls. It is also separate from various other reli- 
gious meetings and services, some of which are held by the 
natives themselves, and others are strictly matters belonging to 
Institution work, at which all are required to be present. Pro- 

J^^^ay minent amongst these is the Wednesday meeting, held at noon 
in the native church. At that hour all work in the place ceases. 
The blacksmith drops his hammer, the carpenter his saw, and the 
printer his types ; the class-books are laid aside, and all adjourn 
to a meeting, which lasts one hour, in which Europeans and 
natives take part, and which is recognised by all as one of the 
pleasantest in the place. Pecuniarily, it involves us in a loss as 
causing the deduction of sixty hours from the different trades' 
departments. Otherwise it has been a decided gain. 

Self-support. 3. Self-support exists to a very considerable extent. This 
principle is carried out chiefly in the Trades' Departments, which 
are expected at least to pay themselves. We have had good 
years and bad years ; but taking them one with another, we 
have sustained no very serious loss. Our chief difficulty has 
always been to get working capital, without which no business 
can be carried on. Important as these departments are, they 
are not recognised much by the Home Committee, and they 
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are a considerable source of anxiety to us as Missionaries. It has gJJ^^Jw. 
not been easy to get right-minded men as heads of departments. 

Under the self-support principle comes, to some extent, the 
presence of Europeans in the Institution. Their payments help 
to carry on the work for the natives. Some may object to that 
as a divergence of energy and effort. Necessity has no law. 
Carey, in India, had to do the same at one time, to provide 
subsidiary aid for his Mission. 

Lovedale is not endowed. It has not had, until recently, any Fees paid 
revenue of any considerable amount. Within the last few years ment grants, 
that revenue has been increased from two very opposite sources, 
native payments and Government educational grants. But these 
are contingent from year to year. In 1872 there was begun 
the system of charging a small fee from the natives. It 
was at first £4, then £5, and now stands at £6 a year. The 
first year it produced £200, in 1876 it produced £1600, last 
year, on account of the war and drought, it fell to £1100. This 
year it will fall as low as £500. But during these last seven 
years the gross amount drawn from this source is over £6000. 
There is a farm of 2800 acres in connexion with the Institution : 
400 acres are cultivated, and this helps also to sustain the place. 
The whole produce of the same is used directly or indirectly for 
the native boarders. 

The ordinary annual expenditure on Lovedale, including wages Expenditure, 
in the work departments, is little short of £7000 : a portion of 
this is repaid by the departments. This seems a large sum, but 
it will verify the accuracy of the statement I am now making, 
that one of the principles of Lovedale is self-support, when I 
further add that only 25 per cent, of that amount is drawn from 
home sources. The remaining 75 per cent, is raised locally. 
It comes from native fees, European fees. Government grants, 
produce of frirm, and so on. Before the close of next year the 
Free Church will have expended about £9000 in extending the 
buildings. These are the chief principles. There are others. Buildings, 
some of scarcely less importance, such as, that the tendency of the 
education generally is practical ; that habits of industry and 
activity are constantly urged and encouraged ; and that promotion 
among the lads outside of the class-work depends almost entirely 
upon moral character. The principle here is (i) Moral Character j 
(2) Intelligence ; (3) Activity. 

III. Results. — ^These may be divided into two classes : Besuita, 
fects and opinions. The first I can give more fully than timft 
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towSk ^^^^ admit of my doing now ; the second I must quote for the 
reason that there may be very different opinions abotit these 
results ; and further, none of us are the best judges of the merits 
of our own work. 

Its growth. Lovedale was founded rather more than thirty years ago by 
the JRev. William Govan. He opened the place with twelve or 
thirteen scholars. Its history during the next twenty years was 
one of slow and steady growth, the numbers reaching at one time 
as high as one hundred and twenty. During the last eight or nine 
years it has grown considerably, and developed in various directions; 
the numbers two years ago of all classes, male and female, reaching 

Girls* school, as high as close on five hundred. In 1868 a Girls' School was 
added, under two divisions, educational and industrial. The first 
superintendent was Miss Jane Waterston, who will probably 
proceed to Livingstonia next year. One special point of value 
about her work was, that she succeeded in inspiring the girls with 
a spirit of unselfishness and activity, and of attachment to the 
place and the work. 

Figrures. The clearest statement of results as far as concerns growth 
will be best shown by a comparative view of these in some 
directions for the last ten years. Figures are apt to be fallacious, 
but if three columns, each different in character and extending 
over a considerable number of years, all point in the same 
direction, the inference may be regarded as unavoidable. 

Comparative View for Ten Years. 
Year. Numbers. Native Fees. Gtovernment Grant. 

1868 86 ... £378 16 o 

1869 83 ... 580 o o 

1870 92 ... 590 o o 

1871 150 £200 o o 640 o o 

1872 300 400 o o 640 o o 

1873 393 800 00 755 o o 

1874 432 1287 00 755 o o 

1875 417 1329 o o 1212 10 o 

1876 499 1665 o ° 2030 o o 

1877 380 1125 o o 2030 o o 

In 1876 the gross total revenue amounted to £4641 ; and this 
had been reached, as has just been stated, by steady growth over 
ten years. A falling-off appears in 1877, owing to war and 
drought. 

Branches. Branch INSTITUTIONS. — Blythswood, in the Transkei, dis- 

tant one hundred and twenty miles from Lovedale, is a direct 
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ofFshoot from the parent institution. It was begun at the request g^J;^^;^. 
of the natives, who wished for an institution similar to Lovedale. 
Thej have verified their sincerity and earnestness by contributing 
£3300 towards the building, which will cost between £5000 
and £6000. The history of the establishment of this place is one 
of the most singular episodes in South African Mission Work. 
It is too long to be detailed here. The system of operatives at 
Blythswood will be exactly similar to those at Lovedale. 

2. Livingston lA on Lake Nyassa may be regarded as a de- Livingstonia. 
velopment of Lovedale. Whether it be regarded as a result or 

not, it has drawn largely on Lovedale time, energy, and agents. 
The system pursued at Lovedale will be also carried on at Living- 
stonia, allowance being made for the difference in circumstances 
and position. 

3. Eesults Educationally from the Higher Classes. Edarationai 
—Out of the first small Theological Class, there are now four or- 
dained native pastors, all of them well-educated and intelligent 

men ; ministering to native congregations more or less contri- 
buting to the support of their own ministers. Two of these are 
in connexion with the London Missionary Society and two in 
connexion with the Free Church. Other young men are in 
course of training. There are also many others in different 
positions for which they have been qualified by the higher course 
of education. From the trades departments there are many who 
came to Lovedale at eight shillings a month, now earning five to 
seven shillings a day, as waggon-makers, blacksmiths, and car- 
penters. 

4. Eesults Spiritually and Eeligiously. — No year spiritual 
passes without some giving signs of having been the subjects of 

the great change, but the year 1874 was the most remarkable in 
the whole history of Lovedale; and though some went back, 
many or most remained firm to their profession. About that 
time a hundred professed anxiety, though it would be unwise to 
say there were as many conversions. 

5. As a general result of this training. Educational and Eeli- 
gious, there exists in the Institution a good deal of spontaneous 
activity, intellectual and evangelistic. There are three Societies 
meeting weekly, two Literary and debating, with discussions in 
English ; one Missionary and Evangelistic ; sending out, up till 
the present year, sixty workers every Sunday to hold simple 
meetings in the neighbouring Kraals. There is a formidable post, 
with annually 4700 letters outwards, and 5200 m^NaiA.^, ^tl^ 
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newspapers and book packets 7000. There are three periodicals 
published monthly : The Christian Eocpress, in English ; The Zw- 
qidimiy in Kafir; The Lovedale News, in English. There are 
other facts, but time prevents me stating them. 

Let me quote now a few opinions. All men do not speak well 
of us, but some do. Sir Bartle Frere, in a despatch, recently 
published, says : " Nothing would do more to prevent future Ka6r 
wars than a multiplication of such Institutions as Lovedale and 
Blythswood." Mr. Anthony Trollope, in his " South Africa/' says : 

Lovedale has had, and is having, very great success. It has 
been established under Presbyterian auspices, but is altogether 
undenominational in its tuition." Dr. Dale, Superintendent 
General of Education in Cape Colony, recently in the Dai^ 
News expressed his opinion thus, regarding Lovedale : " Un- 
doubtedly that Institution is one of the noblest and most successful 
Missionary agencies founded and supported in the Cape Colony 
by British philanthropy." 

Dr. Stewart concluded by stating that he quoted these opinions 
not to glorify the work at Lovedale, but to show what opinions 
existed ; and attributed whatever was good or really useful, or 
permanent in the work there, not to man's imperfect efforts, but 
wholly to the Divine blessing. 

The Rev. Dr. Lowe, Training Superintendent of the Edin- 
burgh Medical Missionary Society, next read a Paper, 

ON MEDICAL MISSIONS. 
By the Rev. Dr. Lowe. 

Let me state, at the outset, that this paper expresses, not only 
my own personal views on Medical Missions, but likewise, I 
believe, those of the Society I represent — namely, the Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society — which has made this department its 
special province for nearly forty years. Happily, arguments are 
not now needed to enforce the claims of this agency. In our 
home and foreign Missionary organisations, the principle of 
Medical Missions is recognised as of fundamental importance. 

The best proof of the progress of the enterprise in connexion 
with our Society, is the fact that twelve or fifteen years ago, 
with only five or six students in course of preparation for the 
work, it was with difficulty that appointments could be obtained 
for them when they had finished their curriculum. Now, with 
four or five times that number of students, they are generally 
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engaged as the agents of the various Missionary Societies, aJ^^J^' 
year before they have finished their studies, and the demand is 
greater than the supply. Formerly, not more than two or three 
suitable candidates a year offered themselves to be trained as 
Medical Missionaries ; now, at a monthly Board Meeting some- 
times as many as six or seven applications are brought under 
consideration. When I went out to India in 1861, there were Their in- 
not more than twenty Medical Missionaries at work in the foreign 
field ; now there are between ninety and a hundred. 

We attribute this gratifying progress to a more intelligent 
apprehension at home of the position the Medical Missionary 
occupies in the Mission field. But, even by many of the friends 
of Missions, that position is not yet sufficiently understood. Let 
me, therefore, endeavour to define it. 

From a mere humanitarian point of view — as a merely philan- 
thropic agency — our Missionary Societies are not called upon, 
nor would they be justified, in sending forth, and supporting, 
physicians in charge of hospitals and dispensaries, even in con- 
nexion with their Missions. It is the evangelisation of the world 
that our Missionary Societies have undertaken, and for that pur- 
pose their resources are provided, and can only be legitimately 
applied. The sacred, solemn trust committed to the directorate 
of those Societies, is to discover and employ such agencies as 
shall, most successfully, accomplish the object in view. Hence, 
various Evangelistic agencies have been called into requisition 
as auxiliaries, in connexion with the Missionary enterprise, and 
it is as one of these that we advocate Medical Missions. 

As the agent of a Missionary Society, the true position of the Function of 
Missionary physician is that of an evangelist. He claims to be Missions, 
as much a Missionary as his ministerial brother ; both have been 
trained, and should receive their commission for the same great 
work ; both are unworthy of the name they bear, if they fail to 
make Evangelistic work the grand aim and object of their pre- 
sence in the Mission-field. This view of the Medical Missionary's 
position must be clearly apprehended before the enterprise can 
be rightly appreciated. As the agent of a Missionary Society, 
first and foremost must be his Missionary qualifications, and from 
a Missionary standpoint his work must be estimated. This is 
no theoretical view of the Medical Missionary's position. No 
true Medical Missionary will be satisfied with any other, and no 
Missionary Society would be justified in accepting the services 
of a Missionary physician whose estimate of his work \s \oN«f^T. 
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In upholding this as the right view of the Medical Missionary's 
position, we by no means undervalue his strictly professional 
qualifications ; far otherwise, we believe his influence and success 
as an evangelist will, under God, be proportionate to his profes- 
sional skill and accomplishments. In this, as in all other depart- 
ments of Missionary work, the consecration of the very highest 
attainments is not only desirable, but necessary. The circum- 
stances in which a Medical Missionary is often placed are much 
more trying, and necessitate a greater amount of self-reliance and 
professional skill, than where, at home, in difficult cases, con- 
sultations can be arranged for, and other help obtained. 

The professional standard must therefore be high, but still, the 
success of the Medical Missionary is not to be estimated by his 
fame as a physician or surgeon, but by his ability, tact, and devoted- 
ness as an evangelist, and by his being wise to win souls. It 
must be evident, therefore, that not every Christian physician is 
qualified for the work of a Medical Missionary. The cause has 
suffered, not a little, fi*om sending forth so-called Medical Mis- 
sionaries to the Mission-field, who have had no special training 
for the work, and, perhaps, no evangelistic inclinations or qualifi- 
cations. 

In considering applications fi'om young men as candidates to be 
trained as Medical Missionaries, one essential qualification should 
invariably be required, namely, that they possess the gifts and 
graces necessary to render them successful evangelists. During 
their whole course of study, they should be afforded every oppor- 
tunity, under proper superintendence, of acquiring experience in 
combining their professional work with judicious but zealous 
evangelistic effort ; this is the aim and object of the Training In- 
stitution in connexion with the Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society, distinguishing it from ordinary Medical Missions. 

A question of great practical importance is here suggested. The 
entire education and training of a Medical Missionary is with the 
view of fitting him for usefulness as an evangelist in the Mission- 
field. His chief aim as an agent of a Missionary Society, is, in 
this respect, identical with that of his clerical colleague. He 
may possibly have no ministerial colleague, and, with God's bless- 
ing on his pioneering efforts, may be compelled, in order to con- 
solidate the work, to undertake, for the time being, pastoral 
duties among his converts. Should not the Medical Missionary, 
therefore, be formally set apart to the work, and his Missionary 
character and claims be officially recognised by the Church ? I 
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am more and more convinced that our Missionary Societies are Jowi^' 
making a mistake in sending forth their Medical Missionaries 
without solemnly and puhlicly defining their position, and with- Ought to . 
out giving them the imprimatur of the Church to which they primatur of' 
belong. Under existing circumstances there are misapprehen- Church, 
sions regarding the nature of his work, and the position the 
Medical Missionary should occupy in the Mission-field ; limits are 
unnecessarily put to the fiiU exercise of his influence ; his own 
impressions of his sphere and fimctions are apt to become less 
spiritual, and temptations to withdraw from Missionary work, and 
to accept secular appointments may, with less conscientious 
scruples, be yielded to. I can testify, from experience, that the 
fact of having been solemnly set apart to the work of the Lord 
fortifies the Medical Missionary, in no small degree, to resist the 
temptation to which he is very especially exposed, that, namely, 
of accepting lucrative secular appointments, or of forsaking direct 
Missionary work for private practice. 

As an argument against ordination, it is sometimes urged that ^reJ^^^*^* 
the very fact that the Missionary physician is not an ordained 
Missionary, but simply a layman, enables him to gain access 
where, were he a clerical Missionary, the door would be closed 
against him, and that, as a layman, he is more likely to exercise 
an influence for good in a heathen community. Such an argu- 
ment is, I believe, purely theoretical and unsound. If he prove 
himself to be a skilful physician, the fact that he is an accredited 
Missionary will never stand in the way of his professional services 
being gladly accepted ; and if he do his duty as a Missionary, if 
he is as he ought to be, a zealous evangelist ; if, with the one only f 
exception, that he does not dispense the ordinances of the Church, 
he do the work of a Missionary, but at the same time, his patients 
are led to believe that he is not there as a Missionary^ that is 
neither good for himself nor for the interests of the Mission with 
which his agency is associated. In connexion with some of our 
denominational Missions, it may neither be desirable nor expe- 
dient to ordain Medical Missionaries to the office of the ministry, 
but I cannot think that in connexion with any Church, objection 
could be made to their being set apart to the office oi evangelist ; 
it being understood that such formal recognition of their distinct 
missionary vocation confers upon them, in their missionary capa- 
city, the same rights and privileges as those enjoyed by their 
ministerial brethren. 

Another question of practical importance calls for a momeiiX!^ 
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EeiN Dr. consideration. Some friends of the cause think that Medical Mis- 
sionaries should either be allowed to better their circumstances by 

c^ht not to engaging, to a limited extent, in private practice, where opportu- 

practFMT*** nities for such practice exist, or that they should receive a higher 
rate of salary than ordinary Missionaries. To both these pro- 
posals we most emphatically object. The one implies a half- 
hearted consecration to the work, and has given rise to no end of 
difficulties ; the other, that he possesses certain gifts and qualifi- 
cations which may, under certain circumstances, give him greater 
opportunities for usefiilness, and, therefore, that he ought to be 
more highly remunerated. Such a principle, if acted upon, would 
strike at the root of Missionary consecration abroad, and quench 
the true missionary spirit at home. The Medical Missionary goes 

^^oi^ect* forth not from worldly motives, not for the sake of salary, but for 
his Master's sake, rejoicing in this : that if his acquirements gain 
for him a greater influence, and a readier access to the households 
of the heathen, he enjoys all the higher a privilege in being per- 
mitted to consecrate his gifts and graces upon the Missionary 
altar. When a Medical Missionary goes out to India or China, 
two paths are open before him — the path of worldly advancement 
and profit, and the path of self-sacrifice and consecration to his 
special work. If he yields to the temptation to cultivate a select 
private practice, or to accept some lucrative appointment, he may 
soon be making for himself a good income, but, in so doing, let 
him clearly understand that he is is turning aside from his proper 
work, and applying to his special department of service a prin- 
ciple, which, if applied to other departments, as with equal justice 
it might be, would speedily bring the missionary enterprise into 
contempt. 

The position which I have indicated as that which the Medical 
Missionary should occupy can be filled only by one separated, 
by God himself, for the service of the Gospel. Contem- 
plating that work, in its medical and its missionary aspects, well 
may we exclaim, " Who is sufficient for these things ?" But 
hei;e let me guard against a possible misapprehension. We deem 
it essential to the success of this work, that the Medical Missionary 
should be a frilly qualified and thoroughly accomplished physician, 
but we do not expect him to be a fully equipped clergyman, nor 
to take upon himself, except in very special circumstance, and in 
a limited sense, the duties of his ministerial brother. His sphere, 
we again repeat is that of the evangelist. We do not believe that 
the two professions, the ministerial and the medical, can, without 
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detximent to the one or other, or, more likely to both, be Ber.Dr. 
exercised, by one and the same individual ; and we do believe, 
and thank God, the lives and work of many Medical Missionaries 
prove that true-hearted, devoted Evangelists may be educated, 
and trained to be accomplished physicians. 

Perhaps we can best express our meaning, and serve, at the J^JjP'^^*^ 
same time, a practical purpose, by indicating our own experience, 
in the form of a few hints as to how the foreign Medical Mission- 
ary should carry on his work. During his first year, he ought to 
do no medical, and but very little Missionary work, his time and 
attention should be devoted entirely to the acquisition of the 
language. If circumstances admit, he should reside, during that 
time, with an experienced Missionary, as far as possible removed 
from the station where he is ultimately to establish his Mission, 
but where the same language is spoken. He will soon find him- 
self burdened with the anxieties of a large practice, unless some 
such arrangement is made. We attach so much importance to 
the first year being entirely free for the study of the language, that 
we strongly recommend that his medical and surgical outfit 
should not be supplied till he has passed his examination in the 
vernacular. Experience proves that, if at the close of the first 
year a good foundation is not laid for acquiring the language, after- 
progress is very slow, and his useftilness, during his whole future 
career, suffers almost irreparably. 

Having gained some degree of fluency in the use of the Ian- 
guage, he ought to commence work in as central a locality as 
possible. From the first he should, if at all possible, associate a natire 
with himself an earnest, judicious, intelligent native Evangelist, ^accompany 
not with a view of delegating to another his own special duties 
as a Missionary, but for the purpose of following up, thoroughly 
and systematically, his own spiritual ministrations. In visiting 
patients, in his dispensary and hospital work, in all his labours, 
the native Evangelist should accompany him, and be very closely 
identified with him. As work increases, the Medical Missionary 
will lose sight of many of his patients, and that, too, just at the 
time when impressions produced are most likely to pass away, 
but the native Evangelist should be ready to visit all such cases, 
and, as a rule, his visits will be gladly welcomed. 

At the dispensary, after the Medical Missionary has himself con- s«>^<»i. 
ducted a service, with the patients and their friends, the native 
Evangelist should be present, and while the cases are being exa- 
mined, he should make sure that no one leaves, mt\iou\.\iOTi^ 

o 
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Lowi^'* personally dealt with, and directed to the Great Physician for 
spiritual healing. Thus, by taking advantage of native help, a vast 
amount of most hopeful evangelistic work may be accomplished 
daily, and much permanent fruit gathered in. 

»^«re»88i«. As soon as possible, two or three intelligent, native Christian 
youths should be selected, and trained as assistants. They will 
soon be able to dispense medicines, serve as dressers, and do all 
the drudgery of hospital and dispensary work, and thus set much 
of his own time free for more important duties. Whatever the 
Medical Missionary can train his native assistants to do as well as 
he can himself, ought never, as a rule, to occupy his time and 
attention. He should never forget, that, even from a financial 
point of view, his time is very much more valuable than that of a 
a native. In training his native assistants, Bible teaching and 
prayer should form the daily morning exercise, and both by pre- 
cept and example he should constantly seek to impress upon tiieir 
minds, that their highest aim must ever be the spiritual welfare 
of their patients. 

Hospital and So soon as circumstances are favourable, he should open an hos- 
* pital, and among his indoor patients, and their friends, he will be 
sure to find a specially interesting and encouraging sphere for 
evangelistic labour. In certain localised missions, the medical 
care of the Missionaries and their families will form no small or 
unimportant part of his duties, but he should have as little as pos- 
sible to do with practice among Europeans ; especially should he 
discourage this where other medical aid can be obtained, and when 
fees are received, either from natives or Europeans, they shall in- 
variably be placed to the credit of the Mission. While the Medi- 
cal Missionary's time will, generally, be well occupied attending 
to his own special department, still, by taking full advantage of 
native help, he will find time and opportunity for promoting, in 
co-operation with his ministerial colleagues, schemes for the phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual advancement of the people, and 
occasionally for more or less extended medico-evangelistic tours. 
Such, in brief outline, is the modus operandi in which Medical mis- 
sionary work should be carried on ; and surely no arguments 
are needed to enforce the claims of this agency, so Christ-like 
and apostolic in its nature. 

Testimonies. I shall conclude this Paper with one or two testimonies from 
experienced Missionaries, which show their estimation of Medical 
Missions, and their anxiety for the more general employment of 
this form of agency. Bishop Burdon, of Hong-Kong, in a letter 
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dated last July, earnestly appeals to our Society for two Medical j^J^^* 
Missionaries to co-operate with him in his diocese. He writes : 
*'The history of Medical Missions in China proves what an 
efficient help they have been to the Christian Missionary, The 
recent successes, reported by the Eev. E. A. Moule, in Hangchou, 
are attributed by him, in great part, to Dr. Gait's hospital." Some 
time ago the directors of our Society received an interesting 
letter, signed by seven Missionaries in connexion with the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission in China, pleading for a Medical Mis- 
sionary : — " Medical Missionary work in China," they say, ^* has 
been one of the most fruitful departments of Missionary labour. 
It has removed prejudices and conciliated goodwill, more than 
any other agency. Our Missionary work here has been greatly 
retarded because Medical Missionary work has not been connected 
with it, hence we are very anxious that this important auxiliary 
should be at once supplied." 

The Rev. H. Corbett thus writes : — " In connexion with our 
Mission in the South, every attempt to get a hold on a new city 
failed, until our Medical Missionary first won the confidence of the 
people by healing, or at least relieving, in cases beyond the skill 
of the native physician. I could point to not a few flourishing 
churches which have since been formed in cities and towns where 
the work was thus begun. I am persuaded that well- qualified 
Medical Missionaries are here indispensable to the efficiency and 
success of Missions." 

The Rev. Thomas Laurie tells us, in his biography of the late 
Dr. Grant, Medical Missionary to the Nestorians, that he (Dr. 
Grant) had twenty times more intercourse with the Mohamme- 
dans than the Missionary sent out expressly for them. From com- 
munications received from Missionaries on the field, in various 
parts of the world, no end of similar testimony might be quoted, 
but the time allotted to the reading of this Paper is exhausted. I 
have endeavoured to make it as practical as possible ; may it 
help to promote the furtherance of this noble, benevolent, Christ- 
like work ! 



Bishop Perry (formerly Bishop of Melbourne) said:— In the ] 
very interesting Paper which was read by Sir Powell Buxton this ^ 
morning, and which I suppose was heard by almost all of you 
whom I am now addressing, there was one omission which I have 
been asked to supply. In the Paper he briefly reviewed the work 
of all our great Missionary Societies in Africa *, and ^peci^W.^ 
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Bishop pointed out how several of the Missionary Societies were en- 
pxBBT. deavouring to work their way from the southern comer of Africa 
Work of the up to the great river Zambesi but he omitted to mention one of 
SocS^^" the great Church of England Societies — the Society for the 
South Africa, propagation of the Gospel. And as I am a Vice-President of 
that Society, although not a delegate from it, I have willingly con- 
sented to supply that omission this afternoon. I am sure, my 
friends, that you will all of you be glad that the name and the 
work of that Society have not been altogether omitted from our 
proceedings. It was not, I think, mentioned by any of the 
speakers this morning ; but we must not forget that it is at the 
MisdoiiMy P^®'*^®^^ * great Missionary Society. It has directed its 
position. attention for some years past very mainly to mission work among 
the heathen 5 and one of its chief, I might almost say the chief, 
part of its work has relation to the foreign Mission field. I do 
not mean to say that I altogether approve of the manner in which 
some of these Missions are carried on ; nor, perhaps, would you 
Howvarie- do SO. The fact is, that the Missionary work of the Church of 
ties arise. England, and particularly the work carried on by this Society, 
must depend in a very great measure upon the character of the 
Bishop and clergy of a Diocese ; and, as you know, there are very 
great differences both as to doctrine and practice, as to ritual and 
spiritual teaching, among the members of the Church of England. 
Those who are engaged in the work, I believe, are earnestly in- 
tent upon it, and certainly most, if not all of them, are devoted 
men of God. I would just mention the different spheres of 
labour which are now partially occupied by the Society. In 
Dioceses in the first place, there is the Diocese of Cape Town, where there is 
South Africa. exceedingly able and devoted man of God, the Bishop of Cape 
Town. He is carrying on a very extensive system of evangelisation 
among the Kafirs and other heathen people living within his 
diocese. Then there is also the Diocese of Graham's Town, 
where there is a great deal of missionary labour done. I will not 
say anything at the present time of the Diocese of Natal. Be- 
yond this there is the Diocese of the Transvaal, and another at 
^xinnum- Bloomfoutein. There are in all six dioceses within the colony, 
in all of which the Church of England is carrying on missionary 
work by its Bishops and Clergy. There is again in East Afinca 
TheUniver- the Universities Mission under Bishop Steere, pressing from 
Zanzibar into the interior towards the south-west. 

I should like to express my personal thankfrilness for the ex- 
eellent Paper which has just been read by Dr. Lowe upon the sub- 
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ject of Medical Missions. At the committee meetings of the Church Bwhop 
Missionary Society, of which I am also a Vice-President, the subject ugeftiinessof 
of Medical Missions has necessarily been more than once intro- Medical Mis- 

" 810118 • 

duced ; and doubtless some of the points which he has so forcibly 
put before us will receive that careful consideration which may 
tend to the increased efficiency of all our Medical Missions. 



Sir T. F, Buxton explained that, according to the programme b^^- 
placed in his hands, Central Africa was the theme with which he ^ ^ 
dealt. He considered that country to lie north of the Zambesi, and dealt only 
he was not aware that the Society for the Propagation of the Africa. 
Gospel had any Mission north of that river. 



Major Malan, who has travelled extensively among the South ^^l^ 
African Missions, thought it most important to recognise in this 
Conference that the native converts of these Missions are equally our native 
with ourselves members of Christ ; that every one of them has have^he*^ 
life in Christ ; and that the Holy Ghost works in them as well as ^^^^ ^p*"*- 
in the white man. He could not tell, within the few minutes 
allotted to him, of the noble devotion, the courage and the faith- 
fulness, exhibited by many of the native Evangelists ^^^ing CouMge and 
the last few years. But he hoped that many of them would join of native 
the new Missions in Central Africa, which they were so well 
fitted to assist : and specially dwelt upon the piety and devotion 
of one of them, William Coe, who had read the fifteenth chapter 
of Luke to the Maviti, as mentioned by Mr. Stevenson : and 
gathers the children in the Sunday School. He also referred to ^PjJ**** 
the usefulness of the Mission in Basuto Land of the Paris Mis- 
sionary Society, and the earnestness of those who had accompanied 
M. Mabille, when he endeavoured to cross the Transvaal, to com- 
mence a mission among the Banyai. In conclusion, he urged 
that this work did not belong merely to Missionaries, usually so 
called. There were many gentlemen in England, men of experi- 
ence, of Christian character and of sufficient means, who are quite vote them- 

selves to 

capable of taking an important part in the evangelisation of the this work, 
regions newly opened to their efforts. 



M. Appia, who represented the Paris Missionary Society and 
its Basuto Mission, next addressed the Conference as follows : — 
My only apology for addressing you is that M. Casalis, our Secre- 
tary; asked me to be present^ as he was not himself able to 
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M. APPI4. appear in this Conference. The Paris Missionary Society is a plant 
The Paris ffrown out of French soil, and it is a remarkable fact that in that 

Missionary , i i j 

Society. country, where Protestantism has been crushed and persecuted 
more deeply than in any other, the wants of the natives and of the 
Church led it to feel that it had a duty to South Africa. We 
were a feeble Society ourselves \ and so were obliged to maintain, 
Works well ^® Otherwise disposed, good relationship with 

with others, all Other denominations and societies. That is, in fact, a charac- 
teristic of our Society. Our first Missionary in the Transvaal 
was driven back ; but he was kindly received by the Moravian 
Mission. When we arrived in Africa we were assisted by Dr. 
Moffat, of the London Missionary Society. We lately sent a 
pastor to Senegal. We asked for help from that noble Society, 
the Church Missionary Society, and we sent Mr. Taylor, and 
ordained him as pastor at Senegal. I could show you that one 
of our preachers is in very intimate relations with other Societies, 
to rarioSf ^® denominational, because we are not representatives of 

Churches, one Church. I, for example, belong to the Lutheran Church ; 

and my fi'iend, M. Casalis, to another Church \ and so on. We, 
however, go together in this special work. There is a par- 
God's i- t^c^l^^ point which I should like to show you, in which we have 
in our been led by the Lord. That is the true method, and we were 
obliged to be led so j because we did not know anything about 
Africa forty years ago. Our first Missionaries, when they went 
out, thought of the Korannas. Whilst they were ready to go to 
Begrinningof them they remained a whole night praying for guidance. The 
Mission. next moming there came a white hunter, and he said : Are 
you not Missionaries ?" They said they were : whereupon he 
replied : " I am sent by a chief in the interior of Africa to seek 
after teachers ; his name is Moshesh, of the Basuto tribe." And 
so three of our friends were led by the hunter to that spot. We 
are only a little band, and yet we have had a great number of 
victims to offer on the altar. We were led to a fortunate climate, 
and a very small number of victims has succumbed to its influence. 
That is a great advantage to a Society so weak as ours. Our Mis- 
sionaries became more or less citizens or subjects of the country 
ifiS^at Hence when you Englishmen, in 1852, came 

people. ^ fight against the Basutos, we fought against you. We 
were beaten : but the defeat was the means of bringing to the 
Basuto nation a great blessing. When lately the Governor of 
No-man's-land had to fight against rebel Griquas, he asked the 
help of the Basutos, and that help was cheerfully given. There is 
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toother feature you will acknowledge with me to have been a m. Appia. 
great blessing. Our Mission has saved one part of the Basuto ^foJlre?** 
country from drink, the great curse of your country. You Eng- 
hsh Christians, and I know that you have here representatives 
who are protesting against the opium traiiic, you are also protest- 
ing against intemperance. Your Government sent representatives 
to Moshesh, holding out to him the prospect of free trade. They 
oame to us, and we asked them : " What have they sent Free 
trade. " Yes," we said, " it is a right principle and they said 
they must be subject to the Queen. I said, " That is right, but Uquor 
you must not do one thing ; you must not allow the selling 
strong drinks." Some Dutch and white merchants once came 
with casks of brandy and whisky to sell : and the black chief 
ordered his mejn to take out the bung: and while the liquor 
rushed down the streets, the white man was taking his hat and 
catching as much as he could and putting it to his lips ; and the 
\)lack man was standing wondering all the time. Our French 
Missionaries have built a wall against strong drink around Basuto- 
land 5 and neither whisky nor brandy shall enter into that land. 
This, let me tell you, is important. I think you can test by 
this means the influence our Missionaries have had upon the 
country. Now for the numbers. We have in our schools 3 1 2 1 statistics of 
scholars, and about four thousand communicants. During 
ttielast year 352 children were baptised, and 348 adults. We 
have fifteen Missionaries; sixty-six out-stations and ninety 
Evangelists. 

Now a word only as to M. Coillard. I come here also to ask 
guidance, because we look to you Anglo-Saxons, to those who are 
representatives of Christian civilisation, and who have the power 
utterly to redeem civilisation from a curse, I say we look to you 
for advice. I heard with great interest to-day our honoured friend, 
Dr. Stewart, whom we know by name ; and I should like you 
to know by name those who are engaged in working our Mission. 
We, however, have need of guidance. One of our Missionaries, M-CoUIm^'s 
M. Coillard, has gone towards the Zambesi, with a little band of reacii the 
native Evangelists. They went to the chief of the Matebele, 
asking permission to go to the Banyai. But he did not like them 
^ preach, because he was afraid of the Gospel. They were 
obliged to leave him, and seek their way ] and ask if they might not 
^6 guided to the great lake, Bangweolo, where vour noble coun- 
tryman, David Livingstone, died ; and it may be in God's provi- 
dence that we, humbly trusting to His guidance, in,«L^ 
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M. appia. means of opening a new missionary work in the great line of 
which mention was made this morning. 

Sacrifices for Victor Emanuel once said, I have made great sacrifices for 
the liberty of the Italian nation. But I have received great 
blessings from them." I have received, too, great blessings from 
Missions myself, and our Church has received, too great blessings 
from foreign Missions also, ever to forget them. If we have not 
love to Christ, we must even do the work out of a true sense of 
our own interests, and out of Christian selfishness. 

Rev. Dr. The Eev. Dr. Clark, Foreign Secretary of the American 
Clam. Board, after a few preliminary remarks, said : We are <tf)t insen- 
intere«t of sible to the particulars put before us as to the African field. Indeed 
Board in^ we have been prepared to go there as soon as possible. We have 
already for three years past been making inquiry, not only 
among coloured men in the States, but finding men whom we could 
send out. They also have instituted inquiries on the spot. We 
are hoping to raise up on the ground an active working force ; 
and as soon as we get done with some heavy burdens which are 
now resting upon us, we trust, by the blessing of God, that 
America, with native Evangelists, will go shoulder to shoulder 
with you up into the heart of Africa. We have sent altogether 
SonLNatai. * hundred Missionaries into Africa. We have our Zulu Mission 
in Natal, with a church of seven hundred members ; who may 
give us real help in spreading out into the regions beyond. 

senoraLiTA. Senora LiVA, from Mexico, who spoke with a Spanish accent, 
MexiTO^^* ^ ^'^^^ ' — ^^^^ friends, I am very grateftil to you for allowing me 
to come here to-day, and to say a word about the work in Mexico. 
I feel the more grateful because I would like to say to the Eng- 
lish people, that in the name of J esus and of the reproach which 
His people bear in Mexico, I want to thank you all. I thank 
you because we owe to England what we have of Christianity to- 
TheWar day. In 1862 we had a fearful war there. We were very much 
opened the ^jg^p^ggQ^j . ^j^^^ ^^^y seems to me to have sent both a curse 
and a blessing : a curse in the shape of a desolating war ; and a bless- 
Bibie Society • ^^le shape of the Scriptures. It was then that the Bible 
Scriptures, gociety of England began to distribute the Word of God in Mexico 
in the Spanish language. Those Bibles went there with the whole 
Prieste read Heavenly Father : for they fell into the hands of 

them. Eoman Catholic Priests, who never knew the book before. The first 
printed copy that fell into a priest's hand made him very anxious 
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that his nation some day should have the true Gospel of the Lord SenortLiTA. 
Jesus Christ. If he had heen found preaching openly he would 
doubtless have been put to death : but he went preaching and 
teaching from house to house. We had to fear then, not a strong 
Government, but we had to fear the Romish Church, which had 
had its foot upon our necks for nearly four hundred years. You 
here feel for the heathen lands, and those who have never heard 
the Word of God. But I say to you to-day, p^ray also forignw^ceof 
the Latin race : millions have died without ever having held a 
copy of the Holy Scriptures in their bands. It is for you to look 
upon the Latin race, which has been neglected. You have ten Their 
niillions of people in Mexico ; and in Southern America no fewer 
than fifty millions of the Spanish speaking people ,• and I am here 
to-day to say that we are all dying in Mexico, dying for the bread 
of heaven. To-day we are crying : Do not let us be in darkness. 
We want the light : we are struggling for the light. And I say to 
you to-day, pray for us that the Church of J esus in Mexico may 
have the sympathy of all Christian men and women. By the 
great blessing upon the work of the American Church we are 
helped to-day to teach a different Gospel to the masses of the 
people. We have to-day over seven thousand converts, about Number of 
sixty-one congregations, a magnificent stone church, which 
the Government of my country protect. We have a Liberal 
Government, and with the help and blessing of God we will yet 
convert all the fanaticism and all the ignorance of the Eomish 
superstition. We have seven ministers ordained in America, and 
we have many schools in which people are being taught to preach 
the Gospel and carry on the work of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I was called from out of Rome's superstition eight years ago by Her own 
the reading of the Bible. I never saw one before. It fell into 
my hands j and without the help of any human being, I found 
my Saviour, J esus is my daily comfort and my only friend. You 
have no idea how Mexico needs your prayers and your help. I 
repeat, that she is dying for the want of the bread of Hfe. I have Letter from 
received a letter from a Roman Catholic Priest who has come * ^'*^** 
out from among them, and he says : " Pray for me : I know 
that you are worshipping to-day the true God ; and although I 
We been in the Romish Church for many years, I never knew 
^hat a Saviour was. To-day, thank God, I do." A few years 
ago, through the aid of Dr. Riley, who knew Spanish well, and Rev. Dr. 
^ho therefore could talk to us in our own tongue, we were much 
encouraged. That was in 1869. The Roman Catholic Priest, q» 
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senora Lirx. Dominican Friar, when he saw that the Government of Mexico 
had given us the freedom to have a Protestant Church, was angry : 
but the work proceeded more openly, though the enemies of the 
truth threatened to kill their converts. Dr. Riley was- in the 
greatest danger : but he boldly published a tract, called " True 
Liberty and it fell into the hands of this Roman Catholic who 
was most bitter against our Church. He took the tract and pro- 
cured a Bible for himself, not thinking that any good would come 

Conversion from it. But it was just the Spirit of the Living God who arrested 
* ' him ; instead of preaching against our little church he had to keep 
himself away. The Spirit of God was striving with him, and his 
pulpit was empty the following Sunday. He said afterwards to 
Dr. Riley : " I want to tell you that I have found my Saviour. 
You know that, like Saul of Tarsus, I have persecuted the Church ; 

He preaches, but now I can do it no more." "Then," said Dr. Riley, "go and 
testify for Him and for His glorious Name ; " and he did it. He was 
a bold man, made bold by the boldness of the Gospel of his Lord. 
I am only here to tell you what we are doing there. We love 
Christian people. We love all denominations that love the Lord 
J esus Christ, and that will come and help us. I hope I shall have the 
opportunity of speaking to an English audience again. Again I 
thank you in the name of the Churches of Jesus in Mexico for 
what you have done. 

Bu8ii?Li. "^^^ ^' ^U'^^^^^j Secretary of the United Methodist 

Free Churches' Mission, said : I am asked very briefly to give an 

Methodist accouut of our East African work, and I will try to do so. The 

East AWca. Mission Commenced about seventeen years ago ; and the base of 
its operations was selected at the suggestion of Dr. Krapf. Our 

Mr. Wake- first Missionary was the Rev. Thomas Wakefield, and I am ^lad 

^^^^ to say he is still living, and his Mission has continued under his 
superintendence for all these years. Its earliest history was 
characterised by a great deal of sorrow and suffering to the 

Earij losses. Missionaries, of disease, and in some instances, of death. I need 
not therefore say that to the Committee, also, it would be the 
cause of great pain, trouble, and perplexity. Yet we have much 
to be thankfiil for in connexion with it : for it has helped to 
develop the truest character of missionary life and devotion. 
Three times Thomas Wakefield was left at the station alone. 
One of his colleagues, Mr. Butterworth, died soon after his arrival ; 
and the nails he had taken out with him for use in his station 

Mrs. wakjl- had to be employed upon his coffin. Soon after this, Mrs. Wake- 
muf, £0i(j[^ y^jiQ y^(^8 a great help to hei wid viho may have 
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been known to many here, sought to instruct the natives in singing; gJ^^J^^^ 
and in other things which would be exceedingly useful to them. 
A hymn had been translated by her husband ; the people learnt 
to sing it ; and the very first time they had to sing it without 
her, was at her grave. When it was said, * earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust,' the very children that had been taught by 
her to sing, took up the Hymn : 

There is a better world they say, 

! so bright ; 

Where sin and woe are done away, 

01 so bright! 

Surely if her spirit was near, as perhaps it was, it must have Rer.c.Niw. 
felt repaid for all her labour. Soon after this, Charles New, who 
was the first and only man that ever climbed Kilimanjaro, and who 
brought snow firom the top to the bottom to prove to the people 
that he had been to the top, sought to establish a Mission at 
Chika. But one Sabbath morning, Thomas Wakefield heard that 
Charles New was dead. They came to the spot where lay his 
remains : it was on the Sabbath-day. They carried them back to 
the little cemetery and placed them side by side with the ashes of 
their other friends ; and every time poor Thomas Wakefield looked statistics, 
out he could see in the distance the graves of Butterworth, and 
his own wile, and of Charles New. We have in connexion with 
the Mission twenty-six fiilly accredited members, and thirty-six 
on probation : they keep them on probation a long time. 

The East Afi'ican Mission has also in connexion with it day Schools, 
and Sunday schools, in which they are taught the Word of God, 
several portions of which have been translated and printed by the 
Rev. Thomas Wakefield. 
A mechanic has been sent out to teach the natives carpentry in*»trui 

J , . mi • 1 School. 

and building, and he has now eleven apprentices. There is also 
a printer, who has four apprentices, who are being taught the 
art of printing. A plough is also being used in the cultivation 
of the land, and some good specimens of cotton have already been 
sent home as proofs of their success. 

The work thus begun will be extended as rapidly as possible q^^"^ 
in the direction of the Wapokomo, among the peoples of the 
Galla country, as it was from the commencement intended to be 
a Mission to them, although at present it has been principally 
confined to the Wanyika. 

Dr. ScHREiBER, Secretary of the Rhenish Mission in B^tVm,^^.^. 
8aid ; — am not an Africm Miaaionarj, and 1 have not mnda. \» ^ 
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Rev. Dr. sEj about our positio^ in South Africa. There is no doubt South 
scHBBXBBB. ^^^^^ ^ couutrj in which great agencies are at work for 
Christianity just now. There is one point not yet touched on 
Dutch to-day, and that is, the difference between the Dutch and the 
Suth Afiici English in their work. There are very few Christians in South 
Africa, and very few white people who speak English ; but there 
are a great number who speak Dutch, and are of Dutch origin, 
dowr fellow- Everybody must acknowledge that, I suppose, there is very little 
them*and**° understanding between the English and the Dutch, and that is a 
chnltlans ^^^^S ^^i^h I regret very much. If the English and the Dutch 
could work more together, it would be far more satisfactory, and, 
The Hheniah although I am not Dutch myself, I may just plead a little for 
Mission. them. If I could show how, in any way, the English and the 
Dutch Christians could work together, and have more confidence 
in one another, I should think it would be very good for the 
missionary cause, because the Government has annexed the 
Transvaal, which is almost Dutch. These people have been 
instructed by our Missionaries for the last twenty-three years. 

The work was carried on long without the slightest fruits, and 
then all at once Almighty God opened fresh fountains of waters ; 
and these have sprung up out of the thirsty land to bless our 
Ceiurai Missions. If we talk about entering Central Africa, I have often 
AM^from wondered why nobody has tried to do it from the West. There 
has been a great deal said at this Conference about the different 
lakes. But one has been omitted, and that is the Lake Ngami, 
found by Livingstone. We do not like to go there ; but I sup- 
pose it is the best way to Central Africa from the West Coast, 
and not from the East. There has always been one people in 
Central Africa which I like much, namely, the Makololo. The 
best way is for a missionary party to enter from the West, in 
which case our Missionaries could assist them. 



The meeting was then closed with prayer. 
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PUBLIC GENERAL MEETING. 
Tuesday Evening. — October 22nd, 1878. 

A General Meeting of the friends of Missions was held in 
the Hall on Tuesday evening, to consider the claims of Foreign 
Missions on the home Churches at large. 

The Rev. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Islington, presided. 

Mr. Henry Clark, of Madagascar, read a portion of Scripture Prajer. 
and offered prayer ; and the 50th hymn of the Collection, " Be- 
hold, Lord, Thy servants here," was sung by the meeting 

The Chairman then addressed the meeting as follows : — ^The ^ttww. 
subject which we are invited this evening to consider, is the 
CLAIMS OF foreign MISSIONS on the Church of Christ. I J^^^®^ 
need not tell you it is a wide subject. In introducing it to you MUsions, 
I can only touch upon one or two points. The first claim of 
Foreign Missions arises from the express command of the 
Great Head of the Church himself : "Go ye into all the world ^Sfm^d. 
and preach the Gospel to every creature." I would connect with 
this the remarkable expression used by our blessed Saviour just 
as He was ascending to heaven : " The Holy Ghost shall come 
Tipon you ; and ye shall be my witnesses unto the ends of the a witmessiag 
world." Christ then established His Church as a Church of 
^tnesses, as a Church of testimony ; and the Church can only be 
in a prosperous state when she is extending the knowledge of 
her Saviour throughout the world. The very vitality of the 
Church, dear friends, depends upon this extension. Light must Only the 
shine : " And let your light so shine before men that they may is pros- 
see your good works." It is a remarkable fact that whenever Apathy leads 
the Church of Christ was at a low ebb, in a cold, dead, formal ^ 
state, very little indeed was done for the missionary cause. That 
^as very much the case at the close of the last century. Just 
before its close Missions began. Our Wesleyan brethren began ; 
our American brethren began ; the Scotch Church began ; then 
the Church of England began in connexion with the Ghvitck 
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Missionary Society. And from that time, during the last seventy 
or eighty years, there has been a great missionary effort through- 
• out the world, which has truly indicated a spiritual life in the 
Church of Christ itself. In the next place, I would refer to the 
length of time which has elapsed since our blessed Lord gave the 
command and connected it with that remarkable promise : " Lo ! 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world." Nearly 
nineteen hundred years have passed, and yet, comparatively 
speaking, how little has been done ! Is it not a solemn fact that, 
taking the world at large, of every three persons walking on the 
vast globe, two have never heard of the Saviour, have never seen 
a Bible, know nothing of heaven and nothing of hell. I say it is 
a solemn fact, and we may narrow it still more. Taking 
this one-third as professing Christians, two-thirds of their number 
are under the yoke of Rome, so that only about a third are 
genuine Protestant Christians. Surely this is a very solemn 
thought, my dear friends, and one that ought to stir us up to 
renewed earnestness and diligence. Then I will mention a 
further claim which the Missions have upon the Church of 
Christ : the remarkable facilities of communication, and the 
remarkable discoveries which have been made within the last few 
years in foreign countries. A great deal was said this morning 
about our Missions in Central Africa. A very few years ago that 
country was altogether an unknown land, supposed to be a desert 
uninhabited by the human race. How wonderful it is that, owing 
to the discoveries of various travellers, the Christian Church is 
now sending Missionaries into the very centre of this vast con- 
tinent How greatly we are aided by the various facilities of 
communication existing with foreign countries. Why, I remem- 
ber when one of our early Missionaries went to India, the voyage 
took him nearly a twelvemonth, and now we get there in five or 
six weeks. How wonderfully has God, in His kind providence, 
opened the way to introduce the Gospel into foreign lands ! Then 
I would go still further. Another strong claim is this, the very 
remarkable success which God has been pleased to grant to 
missionary efforts in various parts of the world. Nevertheless, 
there are persons of influence and authority who will tell us, 
" Your Missions have failed." They say this partly from igno- 
rance and partly from prejudice. Let them go into some of our 
favoured missionary stations, they will see at once that it is 
altogether a delusion. Considering how little has been done, 
how small a number of European Missionaries that have gone 
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forth, the success has been marvellous and grand. It has been, 
indeed, far greater than our deserts, my dear friends, when we q^^^ ^j^^^^^ 
consider how much apathy and indifference there is. We were our deserts, 
told the other day by one of our statesmen that within the last Oar wealth 
twenty or thirty years our country has doubled its wealth. Yet 
missionary effort is far from having doubled. True it has 
advanced ; true it has made progress ; true our Missionary 
Societies are growing stronger. But how slowly, how languidly, christian 
these missionary efforts advance as compared with what we spend J^J^jy^®^* 
upon the luxuries and indulgences by which we are surrounded. 
It appears to me that the only Church which has really done to 
some extent its duty, is the Moravian. And I remember Baptist Moravians 
Noel once saying that if the whole Christian Church had been as 
successful, as energetic, in proportion to its numbers as the Mo- 
ravian, the entire world would at this time have been converted 
to the faith of Christ. 

Well, dear friends, what do we want ? I will express it to 
you in one word. We want a great revival of personal piety. 
We want a great effusion of the Holy Spirit. We want another our need, 
Pentecostal season, such as we have been hearing of this morn- obost^^^ 
ing. Then the numbers of God's servants who will be prepared 
to go forth as Missionaries, will be multiplied ; the silver and the 
gold will be multiplied too. The same blessed Spirit which 
stirs up the hearts of man to go and minister to their fellow-crea- Men and 
tures, will stir up the hearts of His people also to supply the silver Sen^both^ 
and the gold : therefore I close with the prayer : Awake, 
north wind, and come thou south wind, blow upon our garden, 
that the spices thereof may flow forth." 

The Chairman then called on the Rev. Dr. Herd^an, of 
Melrose, Convener of the Mission Committee of the Established 
Church of Scotland, to address the Meeting, which he did as 
follows : — 

Address by the Rev. Dr. Herdman. 

I do not expect to say aught new or striking. But the Lord may Eer. Dr. 
be pleased to bless familiar truth, to stir up the minds of His 
people. There is probably no one in this hall who does not recog- Not free to 
nise the fact, and yet there may be many who will be the better 
fop having it recalled to them and pressed home, that it is no 
matter of choice whether those who have received " tiae ?a.\t\i 
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committed to the saints" shall prize and propagate it. If we have 
been enlightened, this describes the Author of the illumination 
and His design : " God, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined in our hearts" — with what view ? not 
simply that we may retain the comfort, but that we may " give" 
to others, diffuse, wherever there are benighted ones, " that light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ" 
which has been graciously given to us. 

The spring of Christian Missions is in the loving heart of the 
Eternal : " God so loved the world." The obligation is on 
all who believe. The express warrant is Christ's command. 
The basis on which they rest is loyalty to Him, and compassion 
for our fellows. The constraining motive is His love. Their imme- 
diate cause is the power of the Holy Ghost thrusting believers 
forth to declare what they have seen and tasted of the Word of 
Life. The secret of success is Faith. The temper of the enter- 
prise is the same which made it impossible for Jesus to save 
Himself, because He would save others. 

There are minor motives not to be overlooked. Philanthropy 
supplies an argument. One might plead for the dispensation of 
saving Truth on grounds which should have weight with the 
politician and the secularist. Consider how slavery has iallen 
before Christianity ! Witness the blessings — blessings of a 
temporal character, for the physical and social well-being of the 
community — conferred on the West Indies, the Islands of the 
Pacific, many parts of Afi'ica, by the Gospel ! No good govern- 
ment may be hoped for anywhere, apart from the stimulus and 
support of true religion. Commerce and justice and education, 
and development of the country's resources, are valuable gifts to 
India ; but all combined, in the absence of the knowledge of God, 
will fail to elevate the nation and make her people happy. It 
is by the preaching of the Cross alone that her deeply rooted evils 
are to be reached and eradicated. Those inspired sayings — The 
dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty;" 
"Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another 
God" — are as true to-day as they were when first written. 
Idolatry, caste, degradation of woman, falseness, sensuality, roUX 
flourish, until a new life is imparted through the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Spread that^ if you would purify the fountain whence 
issue the streams that affect all the ramifications of society. 

Then, the argument of piety. Eloquent is spiritual benevo- 
lence, A human soul I weigh it in the balances of the sanctuary. 
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■what is its value? Is it our sober estimate that the conversion g®g-j2!i[jr 
of one is of more consequence than the creation of a material 
globe ? Salvation ! can we grasp a tithe of the momentous word 
applied to an individual ? And what think we of cities crowded 
■with immortals, continents covered by them ? What is their worth 
in the sight of God, and in view of the ages of ages? Can we bear 
to open our eyes upon the' vast valley of " dry bones ! " and think 
of our brothers and sisters in almost countless numbers, unholy, 
unhappy, " without God and without hope," hurrying on to the 
judgment ! and we possess that which may pluck them as brands 
from the burning, and win them to an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified ! How their misery appeals ! While we are 
singing " Behold the glories of the Lamb !" they are under the 
undisturbed domination of the devil ! 0, rescue the perishing / '^^^^^ 
" If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death and 
ready to be slain ; if thou sayest, ^ Behold we knew it not,' doth 
not He that pondereth the heart consider it, and He that keepeth 
thy soul doth not He know it ? " 

Further, there is the question of debt to be weighed. What ^jy^n, 
do we not owe to the nations for past neglect ? Three genera- 
tions back, scarcely an effort had been made on their behalf. 
Our fathers regarded them with a kind of despairing awe — 
their deHverance was to be effected only through some miraculous 
intervention with which Christians had nothing to do. The guilt 
of centuries of indifference, and frequently of positive injury, 
summons us to awake at last ! If tears could wash any of that 
guilt away, who would not wish his head a fountain of waters to 
weep day and night ? Tears will not avail. But the Blond of 
God's I^imb is able to cleanse both us and them. Haste to get 
it sprinkled ! Haste to spread the story ! 

There are debts of another sort. God presents to His children Their many 
bills due for rent, for raiment, for reason, for relatives, for 
redemption ! Here is a parent whose son long wrestled for has 
recentiy been brought to the Lord. My friend, while your heart 
is soft with gratitude for inestimable privileges, think you not 
with a sympathy more tender than before of families with no 
Bible and without any message of peace? Here is a sister 
rejoicing in the recovery of a brother beloved. What are you 
doing to send abroad the lamp of life, that may guide the 
stumbling steps of brethren on foreign soil ? thou blood- 
bought, whosoever — to whom Christ is precious — how much, how 
much owest thou unto my Lord ! 

H 
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Then again, Missions may be pressed in the interests of 
PERSONAL HOLINESS and internal prosperity. Just see what 
they bring us into contact with, with what aspects of human 
nature ; forcing us to look to the Gospel of .the grace of God, the 
Gospel pure and entire, to the efficacy of Christ's atonement and 
the energy of the Holy Ghost, as alone fit to cope with these 
tremendous evils. 

Just see how they appeal to the loftiest principles — ^firom first 
to last a work of faith, a work of prayer, a work of love ; a work of 
direct obedience to the King, and of looking " to the right hand of 
the Most High." What exercises such graces, and impresses the 
vanity of making flesh our arm, and loosens the hands of selfishness, 
and shuts up to dependence on the Holy Ghost — ^must it not have 
a blessed bearing on the higher life ? 

Just see how efibrts for the heathen help to right feelings 
towards them, whom we are apt naturally to depreciate and 
dislike. It is for our own benefit and the Lord's honour to have 
repugnance for men of different hue and habits (who yet are of 
the one blood " of which God has made all men to dwell on the 
face of the whole earth) changed into sentiments of brotherly 
affection. 

Just see how union among those who hold the Head is pro- 
moted. This Conference is an illustration. It is one Christianity 
we all aim to plant. A formidable enemy in front, we are 
compelled to make more of what is common to us and less of the 
small distinctions ; to regard chiefly the essentials and unities of 
our faith. Our interest is drawn out in all that concerns the 
Master's cause. We note how other denominations pursue the 
same end by the same means, on the same grounds, depending 
on the same promises. We follow their agents, in their trials and 
their triumphs, and speak of them before the Throne of Grace. 
We meet to consult for the things of the Kingdom. More and 
more we realise that it is around Christ and His body, not 
separate sections of His followers, our thoughts cluster and our 
hopes centre, identified with " the whole family in heaven and 
earth." 

Just see how the fruits of the Spirit are proved and improved, 
and preparation made for heaven. The finest specimens of 
humble patience and trustful perseverance and indomitable zeal 
and the enduring of hardship for Christ's sake, have been in the 
foreign field. Thence we derive fresh evidences of the value of 
the Scriptures and the power of prayer, and the might of faith 
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and the importance of personal character, and the virtue of^J^^i^j^ 
charity, and the vitality of that glorious Gospel which meets 
marCs wants the world over, and converts man's ways, and 
relieves man's weariless, shares man's woes, and brightens man's 
departure out of this world ! 

Ah ! those lives were not lost to Britain which fell on sleep JJjj'J^jy^ 
after service on distant shores. The biography of one is the call blessing, 
to another. Their example is contagious and quickening. Did 
we know of no good effected by Missionaries in their adopted 
sphere, we might yet be sure that they had done better for 
their own people by forgetting them, and lavishing their talents 
upon those whom the world calls aliens ! So stimulating in the 
home Church self-denial and devotion, widening her sympathies, 
enlarging her intercessions, and teaching how to appreciate 
difficulties, and expect delays, and bear with infirmities, and 
watch for. open doors, and labour in hope, and take joyfully 
divers temptations or the martyr's crown ! 

Ponder the Psalmist's plea : " God be merciful unto us, and 
bless us ; and cause His face to shine upon us : that Thy way 
may he knotvn upon earthy Thy saving health among all nations !" 

Well, considerations like these may whet ardour for the uni- Motives ore 

' namerous. 

versal diffusion of the Gospel. Yet found not on them. They 
are secondary after all, and liable by circumstances to be 
weakened. 

We want a motive power sufficient to impel disciples always 
with imiform force; which will survive romance; which will 
outhve excitement; which is independent of experiences and 
emotions; which can surmount every difficulty and disappoint- 
ment ; which burns steadily in the absence of outward encourage- 
ment, and glows in a blast of persecution ; such a motive as in its 
intense and imperishable influence on the conscience and heart of 
a Christian shall be irrespective at once of his past history, of 
any peculiarities in his position, and of his interpretation of 
prophecy. 

We have it : we have it in the clear law of Christ, and in His au 'gj^^,^ 
constant love. Not only do we read, on twenty pages, the duty love, 
of doing good unto all men ; not merely does He teach us our 
course, by Himself taking away the sin of the world ; in addition 
to the conduct of His apostles — had they limited their labours 
to Palestine, where had we been this day ? Besides such far- 
reaching words as, " Freely ye have received, freely give! " " It 
is more blessed to give than to receive !" ForwaTdV Ciom^ 
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^miiliK, ^®^P *® ^o^d against the mighty !" "To Him shall 

be given of the gold of Sheba ; prayer also shall be made for 
Him continually." " Say among the heathen, that the Lord 
reigneth." ^ 

ihe obiiga- We are left to no inference. We have not to gather His mind 

tion is most , . . ^ 

plain. by comparmg passages. The precept is plam, peremptory, and 
pathetic. That last command, given with most affecting accom- 
paniments, as the same Jesus who had been crucified was about 
to ascend from Olivet, is simple and solemn. Prefixed by an 
assertion of sovereign authority, and followed by the assurance 
of abiding presence, and therefore adequate assistance, the com- 
mission to the representative Twelve was this : Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations ; go into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature." "And, lo, I am with you 
alway," by my love to constrain you, my arm to uphold you, 
my comforts to cheer you, my providence to prepare your way, my 
grace to attend your message, and quicken the dead in sins unto 
newness of life ! 

morefeith ^ friends! where is our faith? Faith for ever listening to 
hoicfon voice as it never ceases to ring in our ears ! Where is our 

faith, letting His love permeate our being ! Where is our feith 
in implicit obedience to His behest, in yielding our choicest to 
His service, in meek submission to His hand ! Where is our 
faith, our belief of the Master with us ! Where is our faith, 
leading foi*th against Goliath with a sling, in the name of the 
Lord ! Where is our faith, firm and inspiring, in the splendid future 
awaiting our race through Him that was slain ! Where is our 
faith, kindled and kept alive by " looking unto Jesus!" unto the 
lowly One, as He said, " My meat is to do the will of Him that 
sent me, and to finish His work ;" unto the exalted One, who 
holds the seven stars in His hand, who appoints the 
labourers for His harvest, who knoweth the works of each, and 
oft puts the question, "Lovest thou me?" waiting to welcome 
every expression of attachment to His person, and of sympathy 
with those plans which embrace the uttermost parts of the earth 
for His possession ! and unto the coming One, when the heathen 
shall be given Him for His inheritance, and He shall reign for 
ever and ever ! 

Dawn the day! Haste the hour, Lord! Thy kingdom 
come I And may none of us retard Thy appearance, by our 
unbelief or sloth ; neither be ashamed before Thee at Thy 
coming! Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly ! Amen. 
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The Rev. Dr. Augustus C. Thompson, of Boston, then spoke 
as follows 

Address by the Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., of Boston. 

Mr. Chairman and Christian friends : — What is the Church P Rev. Dr. 
What is her main design ? The Church of Christ is essentially thompsoit. 
missionary, is the one great Missionary Institution. Her very of the"^^ 
charter, "Teach all nations," contemplates universality. Theduty^^*^' 
great ransom was laid down for no mere section of any country, 
for no one nation or tribe more than for another. Evangelistic 
work is not something additional or extraneous to the ordinary 
sphere and obligation of Christians ; no speciality pertaining to a 
detached corps of the militant host ; some share in it is imperative 
upon all, and upon all alike. 

The word foreign hardly belongs to the vocabulary of Christ's Not"foreigrn" 
kingdom. His visible Church cannot be elsewhere than in the 
midst of a field, the circumference of which is the utmost limit of 
our race. Municipal and national lines are imperceptible in the 
domain of Christian duty. 

This universality of scope needs to be kept in mind : the fact Kingdom to 
that Christ's Gospel and Kingdom are no local affair, no scheme of ^ a^ivereai. 
favouritism, but designed for all and free to all ; that no realm 
and no policy are so uncompromising as evangelical Christianity, 
which is destined to supersede every other form of religion on 
earth. 

Largest local success is conditioned upon a just apprehension of 
the broader claims. Nothing short of an appreciative grasp of the depeDdent on 
great end for which the Church is commissioned, will rouse an the whole' 
individual, or a brotherhood, or a denomination, to appropriate 
efforts. Only in an atmosphere of such lofty aims will Christian 
character attain its noblest development. The Church that does 
most for others, near and afar off, will have most done for it by 
Him who is Head of the Church, and whose heart yearns over all. Yiei^mg 
Has there ever been a community that engaged nobly in benevolent others we 
endeavours for those outside their own limits, without itself seiFos. 
experiencing most remunerative results in spiritual upbuilding ? 
Is not the enterprise that springs from loyalty to Him who laiil 
down His life for all, a proof of present benediction, and a pledge 
of more to come? Is it supposable that intellie*ent interest in work afar off 

creates in* 

remoter fields will be accompanied by neighbourhood inactivity ? terest in 
Does not the wider circle include the less ? Wldeix, Xo^^^cdi 
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century and three-quarters since an overture asking for recruits 
for foreign work reached Halle, Professor Francke hesitated a long 
time, fearing that such a new demand might injure his Orphan 
House, but the result showed that the institution, so fer from 
suffering harm, was helped, and to an extent beyond all the men 
and money sent abroad. When the rising missionary spirit led 
to a suggestion in the Nottingham Association of Baptist Ministers 
(1784) which secured the establishment of a monthly concert of 
prayer for extending Christ's kingdom in the world, home revivals 
soon followed — an instance by no means solitary. Has it not been 
found everywhere true, that to lay out for the Lord, is to lay up 
for ourselves, collectively as well as personally ? 

It would be easy to furnish a sure recipe for Church decay. 
Adopt as a ruling maxim, " Charity begins at home make sure 
that it will also end at home ; keep an eye upon local conveniences 
and adornments ; be careful to read little concerning urgent 
essential wants in the wide field of domestic and foreign destitution; 
be on the alert to hear criticisms and slurs upon Missionaries and 
benevolent Societies ; with great apparent candour and appreciation 
of Christian equity, maintain that it is wrong to put anything into 
the Lord's treasury till personal debts and Church debts are 
discharged ; give up the monthly concert of prayer ; and if all 
this should fail of arresting spiritual progress, and of making a 
shrivelled Church, it will be due to the very special and sovereign 
grace of God, " There is that withholdeth more than is meet and 
it tendeth to poverty." 

When objection was raised on the floor of the Senate of Mas- 
sachusetts (i 8 1 2) to the Act of Incorporating the American Board, 
that it was designed to afford the means of exporting religion, 
whereas there was none to spare from among ourselves, a member 
made reply, that religion is a commodity of which the more we 
export the more we have remaining. The founding of the Basle 
Establishment for Educating Missionaries to the heathen, led to 
the founding of Father Zeller's charitable and reformatory school 
at Beuggen in the neighbourhood ; which, in turn, has become the 
mother of not less than forty like itself. Every prayer, every 
dollar, every labourer on behalf of the regions beyond is a hostage 
to Providence. Sometimes the being, always the well-being, of a 
Church depends upon its continuing true to the original design of 
Christ's Church. Just so far as Christianity becomes really 
Christian, will her history be that of aggression and triumph. 

The converse of this holds good. Napoleon laid it dovm as a 
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military maxim that the army which remains in its intrenchments ^^J^ij,/ 
is beaten. An unenterprising Church is spiritually a decHning An army 
one. Withholding " more than is meet" never enriched a man, SSpis"* 
an association^ or a nation ; nor does judicious forth-putting as to 
men and means result otherwise than in reflex enrichment. To 
save Rome carry the war into Africa. If you would save Britain, save 
carry the war into Africa, Central Africa, war upon fetishism and ^S*^"*^® 
Islam ; a war with weapons not carnal, but mighty through God 
to the pulling down of strongholds. The spirit of self-indulgence, 
of pursuing gratulation at one's comfortable surroundings, some 
snug little Zion of our own, is simply inviting discomfiture. 
When in the early part of the present century there began to be 
a broader evangelistic interest among the Baptists of the United 
States, strong opposition was elicited. Good men, it was claimed, SiSSonsI'*** 
were all needed at home. One editor made the statement, " I think 
it my duty to crush this rising missionary spirit." Dr. Benedict 
replied, " If it is your duty, I think you will die without per- 
forming it." Could that gentleman of the religious press have 
succeeded, he would have crushed not only the missionary spirit, 
but the body of Baptist believers. Those Ministers and Churches 
who persisted in keeping aloof from the new evangelistic move- 
ment fell into an unenviable sect by themselves, have since been 
dwindling in numbers, and in some sections have become nearly 
extinct; while the opposite is strikingly true of the great 
missionary wing of the denomination. It is a shameful Church Brings 
effeminacy that studies only its own needs and convenience; dis- h^e!** 
regard of the foreign field will surely bring blight at home. The 
gravitation of true intelligent Christian love is towards equal christian 
distribution. Can you accumulate water in a heap otherwise than {J'distriSS. 
by fireezing it ? One sure way not to save one's own country would 
be to withdraw from foreign fields in order to save it. Most 
Missionaries who go abroad, by the stimulating influence of their 
example, by the wider sympathies which they call forth, do more 
for their own land than they would by staying at home. 

A few words in regard to the Christian Ministry. 

Mere truism though it be, yet be it said that Ministers are ^ui5hav(P 
Church educators ; that they are expected to be among the leaders 
of thought ; and that it is incumbent on them to be fully possessed sympathies, 
with the true idea of the high office of the Church. It devolves 
upon every pastor to see to it that his flock is practically a Mission 
band, an all-embracing " Society of Inquiry " on the subject of 
personal duty to the neglected and the unevangelised. Ai^toiAV 
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T^oMMoir. sional aim restricted to purely neighbouring objects is like a 
Restricted Biblical theology or a Christian experience built upon a few pet 
"^emmf^ texts, dwarfed and one-sided. Voltaire defined an educated man, 
as " one who is not satisfied to survey the universe firom his parish 
belfry." Such is an educated preacher too. What though the 
home pastor's forte may be dogmatic theology or speculative 
philosophy ; what though he lay the thinking class imder obliga- 
SSkeTey. ^^^^ ^1 original analysis. Bishop Berkeley, after elabo- 

rately ajfoming that there is no proof of the existence of matter 
except in our perceptions, at length published a " Proposal for 
converting the Savage Americans to Christianity," a race of men 
about whom there was a great deal of reality. He raised money 
and sailed for Hhode Island, designing to establish a college in aid 
JoMthan of the cause of Missions. Our Jonathan Edwards could say, " If 
Edwardfl. j heard the least hint of anything that happened in any part of 
the world, that appeared in some respect or other to have a favour- 
able aspect on the interests of Christ's kingdom, my soul eagerly 
catched at it, and it would much animate and refiresh me." It 
Dr. Edward was Dr. Edward Williams, of the Independent Academy at Rother- 
ham, a cool, hard-working theologian, who, in 1793, addressed a 
circular letter to the ministers of Warwickshire, which kindled a 
glow in the Churches, and led to missionary efforts and benevolent 
societies that are now an honour to English Congregationalists. 
Mrv^ceought "^^^ question of a personal call to missionary work, technically so 
wide*out*ook. ^^^^^i whether at home or elsewhere, is not now under discussion ; 

but the subject of devotion to the Church's comprehensive enter- 
prise, that of reclaiming the race to God ; the subject of cherishing 
far-reaching aims and munificent desires. One's sphere is not the 
chief thing. No man largely taught of God will ever feel that 
he has a small parish, be his locality what it may. Is any paro- 
chial nook so obscure as not to admit of its being the birthplace 
and uttte of noble thoughts and prevailing prayer ? May not great principles 
giac^^hus have scope in small places and narrow routine ? Cannot humblest 
great. duties be performed from the highest motives ? Does not the 
same gravitating power determine the form of a dewdrop and of 
the globe we inhabit ? What higher proof of generalship is there 
than for a commander like Gustavus Adolphus or Washington or 
Wellington, to make a small army do the work of a large one ? 
Samson's Zorah was not a place of much importance in the little tribe of 
Dan amidst the southern low country of Palestine. Eshtaol was 
of still less importance ; but in connexion with the mighty 
JVazsrite they have a place in history. " The spirit of the Lord 
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began to move him at times in the camp of Dan, between Zorah J^^'^^jf 
and Eshtaol." Many a village in the valley has a strong man in 
the person of its pastor, whom the Holy Spirit fires with high 
aspirations, and in due time he is seen bearing away the gates of 
Gaza. We do not forget in what an obscure hamlet William 
Carey's first settlement was 5 where the people were so poor as to ^JJ^^^**^ 
be able to do almost nothing towards his support, and where he was 
compelled to work at a trade in order to eke out a subsistence for 
his family ; but where he was never heard to engage in prayer 
without an entreaty for the conversion of the heathen, and the 
abolition of the slave-trade. That is the man, at length ranking 
high in the scholarship, and higher in the philanthropy of his 
century, whom, one whose name you are familiar with, jealous for 
the rights of Hinduism, ridiculed as the ^' sanctified cobbler." 
The clerical wit, with all his boasted abhorrence of shams, would y^p^J^,, 
not have dared to fling at Bloomfield, or GifFord, or Allan Cun- 
ningham, or Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel, that they were shoe- 
makers in early life ; nor would he have risked his reputation by 
hinting it as a reproach that Jacob Bohme, the celebrated German 
mystic, and Hans Sachs, the poet of Niiremburg, began life as 
sons of Crispin. A random shot of that kind finds its way back 
among certain tent-makers and fishermen of old ; yes ! it strikes 
a manger at Bethlehem ! " Thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though 
thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
He come forth unto me that is to be the ruler in Israel." 

Endued with power fi'om on high, the power of love, and of JfYoveuf I"" 
unhesitating trust in the Head of the Church, the believer, layman great power, 
or clergyman, becomes a prince, and is destined to prevail with 
God and with men. Heaven-born sentiments filter down lower than 
the region of his sympathy, they find their way to the deepest 
Springs of action. The spiritually strong man is the man who has 
tiaken hold of a divine principle, and of whom that principle has 
Tiaken hold — unquestioning allegiance to Jesus Christ. Without 
that, any preacher — his pulpit metropolitan, and his feme world- 
^de — is a small man; with that, though mentally feeble, and 
toiling in the most obscure hamlet, he has the elements of true 
greatness ; he is one of the Lord's anointed ; his range of thought 
and desire is cosmopolitan, and his place will yet be among the 
liigher circles in glory. 

Such a man cannot fail. The radiant thought which fills his Sach a man 
lieart must react healthfully in the way of quickening his faculties, 
and enriching his sympathies. Commonplaces wiYL ce^^ \.o 
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tS^'iSok. commonplaces with him. In spiritual dynamics a small coupling 
may link one to Omnipotence. The pastor who is devoutly con- 
versant with the exceeding great and precious promises of God's 
word, and the entrancing prophecies yet unfulfilled, is swayed by 
something that far surpasses what the Roman orator conceived in 
the A liquid immensum injinitumque, Hq will set in motion, he 
will augment, spiritual forces that are " mighty through God to 
the pulling down of strongholds f forces that stand in quick 
communication with that pulsing magnetism which pervades our 
globe. A greater boon cannot come to the local Church, than a 
Robert pastor with such an unction from the Holy One. Was Robert 
MacCheyne. Murray MacCheyne ready for settlement till he could say " I am 
now made willing, if God should open the way, to go to India ; 
here am I, send me ! " Having reached that point, he was simply 
divested of self-seeking, and prepared for home-work. Sterility 
iJ^smaH field will never characterise the field of such a man's labour. One 
great. noble method for a man desiring a larger field is to stay in his 
restricted one, and make it great by Christ-like toil ; learning 
how the hardest Christian labour is the most heroic rest ; and that 
Fiiedner. but a sm all fillcrum is needed for moving the world. Pastor Fliedner 
accepted Kaiserworth, one of the smallest parishes of the Prussian 
Church, with two hundred people who were too poor to support 
him ! At his death he left there a colony of more than five hundred 
people, who were supported by him ! Was not that a greater 
achievement than finding Rome brick and leaving it marble. 
Sutyof ^" sound commonplace to say that on the pulpit rests a 

torVint^ peculiar responsibility in this regard. Indirectly the pastor often 
teaches more effectively by prayer than by discourse. His public 
exercises are insensibly a normal school for the congregation, 
especially for those less intelligent and less independent in their 
habits of supplication. It devolves upon him not only to lead 
aright in the varying confessions, petitions, and praises of each 
service, but also by a thoughtful distribution of general topics, 
accordiner to their temporary or permanent importance to educate 

Egpecially in ^, , , ^ « . • • ^ j • x- r v i 

his public the body of worshippers into a due appreciation ot tne whole 
prayers. gph^j.^ of communion with God. Is not this the very flower, the 
consummate function of the pastor — unconsciously exercised at 
the moment — his influence by a lesson engraved on the hearts of 
an assembly as they kneel before the mercy- seat ? And does it 
meet the demands of a position so delicate, so sublime, to repeat 
once on the Lord's day Thy kingdom come ?" Should not the 
tone and aim of extemporaneous supplication uniformly surest 
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that the widest scope of our Lord's kingdom is present to the eye of j^^'J^J'^ 
him who is God's ambassador and the people's mouthpiece ; that 
favours, local and personal, are sought with reference to broadest 
results ? " God be merciful unto us and bless us ; and cause His 
face to shine upon us ; that Thy way may be known upon the earth, 
Thy saving health among all nations !" By his prayers should the 
pastor every Sabbath go forth, and lead forth his flock, for a 
moment at least, to the farthest limits of the human family. How 
a preacher can pass through one Sunday's services, much more do 
this week after week, and not indicate by supplication that the 
Saviour's last command has place in his thoughts, is a sad problem. 

The Rev. Dr. Clark, of the American Board, spoke as 
follows : — 

THE GOSPEL IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

By the Rev. N. G. Clark, D.B., Foreign Secretary, American 

Board. 

No one interested in the progress of the kingdom of Christ, J^j^^- 
whatever his nationality, can have been an indifferent spectator ood is ruUuj? 
to the remarkable events of the past year in the Ottoman Empire. 
The thoughtful Christian, noting how all the great political 
movements of modern times are overruled to the furtherance of 
the Gospel, has calmly waited the issue, — not anxious to forecast 
the divine method of securing the end, but confident that a higher 
wisdom than is given to Mission boards, and a profounder interest 
than is possible to the most devoted and self-sacrificing mission- 
ary, were shaping events, and ruling in the counsels of the great 
powers of the world. 

FIRST AND SECOND PERIODS, 1818 — 1860. 

I. When the attention of American Christians was first turned Turkey a 

great field. 

to the Ottoman Empire as a field for missionary effort, it included, 
with its tributary provinces, portions of three continents, with an 
area larger than that of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. It combined the greatest variety of soil and climate ; 
it stretched across the highways of the world's commerce, and 
embraced in its wide domain the earliest seats of civilisation, and 
the scenes of greatest interest recorded in secular and sacred his- 
tory. It presented to the world a most remarkable conglomerate 
of races, languages, and religions, without sympathy one with 
another^ all subject to an unenlightened and often baib^Tou^ &!^^- 
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clIb?* potism. It had a population, in all, estimated at 35,000,00a 
souls, of whom about 12,000,000 were known as Christians, 
descendants, for the most part, of those who, in the early days of 
the Church, had accepted the Gospel. Degenerate, degraded, 
sunk in ignorance and superstition, they were yet holding fast to 
the Christian name, to which, though with little sense of its 
spiritual import, they had clung through centuries of oppression. 

It was to this empire, the head and front of the Mohammedan 
world, long the deadly and unrelenting foe of the Gospel of 
Christ, that the American Board planned a Mission sixty years ago. 

The first Mission was sent to Jerusalem, but met with un- 
expected obstacles. The time for the ingathering of the Jews 
had not yet come. The fulness of the Gentiles had not come in. 
The intrigues of Rome, political distractions, war, and pestilence, 
were prayerfully and wisely interpreted to mean that the efforts 
of the Board should be turned to other portions of the empire. 
Constantinople became the centre of operations in i83i. 

Mission The first period was one of experiment, and of laying foundations. 

**^^"* Work was begun at many points. A second period of twenty- 
one years followed from 1839 to i860 — a period of constant 
struggle and of constant advance — till nearly all the great centres 
of influence, from the Bosphorus to the Euphrates, were becoming 
centres of Gospel light and of educational forces ; and the Hatti 
Humayun, the formal charter of religious liberty and of equal 
rights to all classes, was wrung from the Porte by Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe. Formally given in 1856, it was not duly proclaimed 
and made the law of the land till i860. This remarkable con- 
cession to the Protestants, granted in view of obligations to the 
English Government for aid in the Crimean war, was almost as 
unexpected a sequel to that war as were the recent terms secured 
in the Berlin Congress. 

An important reformation had been begun. Hundreds of the 

Growtii^after more intelligent classes were looking with favour on the move- 

war. ment. Hitherto those who had embraced evangelical views had 
remained connected with the whole community, and the Mission-* 
aries preferred to have them do so. It was no part of their plan 
to set up a new organisation, but to revive a spiritual life in the 
old. The higher ecclesiastics, however, some of whom had for a 
time shown much interest in the truth, saw the drift too plainly, 
and after some years of vain effort by argument and the milder 
forms of persecution, resumed more active measures, and 
deliheratelj cut off from their communion all who would not 
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accept the superstitions and errors of the old church, reaffirmed J^Jj]^* 
in the most offensive form. There was now no alternative. To 
secure protection of life and property under the Turkish Govern- 
ment^ a separate organisation was necessary, and the first evan- 
gelical Church in Turkey was duly instituted in Constantinople on 
the I St of July, 1846, followed immediately by others at Nico- 
media, Adabazar, and Trebizond. Protestantism now first flung* 
its banners to the breeze ; henceforth a power in the empire. 

This second period, despite all opposition, closed with hope for 
the future. The political horizon was clearer ; the Gospel had 
proved itself the power of God unto salvation to hundreds of 
souls, and was widely recognised as connected with the progress 
and best culture of the age. 

THIRD PERIOD, 1860 — 1878. 

III. The third period in the history of the Turkish Missions, 
from i860 to 1878, is marked by the completed preparation for 
the work of evangelisation. The more important things to be 
considered are the native churches attaining to independence ; 
the development of a native ministry by higher institutions of 
learning ; the social and moral enfranchisement of woman ; the 
translation of the Scriptures into the principal languages of the 
empire, and the creation of a Christian literature ; the respect 
and confidence earned by Missionaries and by the native churches, 
thus illustrating and commending the Gospel to all classes ; and, 
last of all, the results of the war and of the Berlin Congress. 

I. In consequence of the persecution of the early converts, and The native 
the great distress to which they were often reduced, they came to Sr?ed to" 
depend on outside assistance altogether too much for their best ^e^^-s^ppo'*- 
spiritual welfare. Both the churclies and their ministers felt that 
they were to be supported in large measure by foreign funds. 
The results were favourable neither to their best Christian life, 
nor to their best moral influence over those still remaining in the 
old communions. The most successful efforts towards bringing 
the native churches to just views and the best practice in sup- 
porting their own institutions were made in the Central and in the 
Eastern Turkey Missions. The labours of Dr. Azariah Smith at 
Aintab ; of Dr. Pratt and others at Marash ; and especially of 
Messrs. Wheeler, Barnum, and Allen at Harpoot, were of the 
utmost value in this regard. It was a long and difficult struggle. 
Men who had long been dependent were quite unwilling to strike 
out for themselves. But proof was soon given of the possibilit^j 
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of success in such efforts, and the volume published by Mr 
Wheeler, entitled, *^ Ten Years on the Euphrates," had a verj 
great influence, not only in the Turkish Empire, but throughout 
all the Missions of the Board, and of other Boards, in effecting a 
radical reform in missionary methods. 

2. Essential, however, to the plan of developing independent 
native churches was an educated Ministry to care for these 
churches, and educated men to be leaders in all departments of 
thought and effort. Bebek Seminary, established by Dr. 
Hamlin, had accomplished a great work. Some of the young 
men educated in that institution were already competent preachers 
and able pastors in some of the largest churches. The possible 
character that might be developed in the native ministry was 
happily illustrated in their success. After a time it became 
necessary to supply thorough instruction in theological schools. 
These were, however, hardly to be called theological schools. 
They embraced the character, in some degree, both of the college 
and of the seminary, and might rather be termed collegiate theo- 
logical institutions, as expressing more precisely their true office 
and character. On this plan were founded seminaries at Mar- 
sovan, Harpoot, Marash, and Mardin ; but ere long it was found 
necessary to carry the work of education still farther, and Dr. 
Hamlin led the way in establishing Robert College at Constanti- 
nople. The Syrian Protestant College followed at Beirut ; then 
Central Turkey College at Aintab ; and more recently Armenia 
College at Harpoot. The four institutions have had an attend- 
ance of over 500 students, preparing themselves to be the leaders of 
reform in whatever measures are needful for the social and moral 
elevation of their countrymen. Through these institutions a 
body of men is being prepared to take up the work of the 
American Missionaries, and leave them to go to the regions 
beyond. 

3. Of quite as vital moment to the success of the missionary 
enterprise in the Turkish Empire is the social and moral enfran- 
chisement of woman. The great offence of Islam against the 
highest civilisation of mankind, and constituting a bar to all true 
progress, is the treatment of woman. Woman, the drudge and 
slave of man in this life, is denied the hope of immortality, be- 
cause denied even the possession of a soul. More wisely than we 
thought, have we been preparing for her restoration to her true 
place in the social economy. Is it not more than an accident 
that from the heights of Scutari an institution, reared by the 
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generous offerings of the Christian women of the United States, 
and devoted to the social and spiritual elevation of their sex in 
the very centre of Mohammedan power, looks down on the 
mosque of St. Sophia, and on the palaces and seraglios of Sultans ? 
Little, comparatively, had heen done for woman in Turkey prior 
to the beginning of this period. The influence of Mohammedan- 
ism had been felt hitherto throughout the Christian communities, 
and woman had shared most deeply in the prevailing degrada- 
tion, ignorance, and superstition. Smith and Dwight, in their 
tour in 1829, did not hear of a single school anywhere for the 
education of girls. For many years the attention of the Mission- 
aries was turned primarily and mainly to the general work of 
preaching the Gospel, and little special effort was made in behalf 
of women. The wives of the Missionaries improved such oppor- 
tunities as were presented to them, and three or four unmarried MUbLnimes, 
ladies had been employed in girls' schools, with special reference 
to educating the wives of native pastors and preachers. But 
during the last few years a large number of thoroughly educated 
Christian women have been sent out to engage in labours more 
immediately in behalf of their sex. Working at first through 
the seminaries, in a little time they begin to labour in the homes 
of the people; go out on tours with Missionaries; visit their 
former pupils ; and establish girls' schools at various points away 
from the main centres. Their influence has been felt widely 
outside their immediate sphere of labour. At Eski Zagra, some 
years since, a Bulgarian woman, loyal to her old church, pointed 
out to a Missionary lady a fine, large stone building, that had 
been erected for a girls' school in that city, saying, " We owe 
this to you Missionaries. Had you not come, nothing of the kind ^u^n^/** 
would have been provided." In no one respect has a greater 
change been wrought in the popular mind throughout the Turkish 
Empire than in regard to the position of woman ; and had 
nothing else been accomplished by our missionary work, that 
were enough to justify all the expenditure incurred. The Home 
at Constantinople, the seminaries at Samokov, Broosa, Manisa, 
Marsovan, Aintab, Marash, Harpoot, and Mardin, are the central 
lights irradiating the darkness around. 

4. The Scriptures are now for the first time offered to the gj'y^pj^j.gg 
people in their own native languages. The last line of the last 
translation — that into the Osmanli-Turkish — was written on the 
25th of May, three weeks before the Congress convened that was 
to give it free course in the Empire; and we are uo^ t^^^^^a^^ 
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clIbi/* circulate the Scriptures among all its principal nationalities, 
and in a form that commands the respect and confidence of their 
best scholars. When we reflect that the early churches of Asia 
Minor were led into the errors and superstitions which have since 
degraded them and broken down their influence, largely for want 
of the Scriptures in the language of the people, to be their stay 
and guide and moral support, we may the better appreciate the 
importance of this work of translation, on which so much time, 
labour, and scholarship have been expended. 

Next to the Scriptures, and a most important auxiliary, is a 
Christian literature, already reckoned by hundreds of millions of 
pages, embracing a wide range of works for educational objects 
and religious culture. Not the least important part of this is the 
religious periodical in five difierent languages, sending its mes- 
sages week by week into all parts of the Empire. Who shall 
estimate the value of the labours of such men as Goodell, lliggs, 
Schauffler, and later of Pratt and Herrick, of Smith and Van 
Byck, in their oftering to the populations of the Empire the 
Word of God in their native tongues; or the hardly less im- 
portant service to the cause of Christ and civilisation of those 
who have developed so varied and so extensive a literature ? 
effortaT*^ 5. Another fact to be considered in this connexion, and which 
seemed necessary to complete the preparation of the public mind 
of all classes to receive the Gospel, is the respect and esteem won 
for the Christian name by Missionaries, especially during the last 
two or three years, by their labours in behalf of sufferers from the 
famine and the war. All the prejudice excited through the 
devices of ecclesiastics, and the gross misrepresentations of the 
character and motives of Missionaries, have given way to love and 
admiration, and they are now welcome in thousands of homes 
before closed against them. The story of Eski Zagra, of Erze- 
room, of the men and women who during the past two years have 
given their time and strength, and life even, to the relief of the 
multitudes about them, constitutes one of the brightest pages m 
the annals of mankind, 
tniste?" Next to the regard for Missionaries, and quite as influential on 
all classes — Moslem as well as nominally Christian — ^is the esteem 
in which evangelical Christians are held by the people, indicated 
by such remarks as these : " Protestants will not lie." " Pro- 
testants can be trusted." So when Protestants have. been brought 
before Turkish courts, the very fact that they are Protestants has 
often led .to an instant discharge without a hearing. And even 
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in the wild mountains of Koordistan, during the last year, a ^J^^v 
savage Koord accepted the word of a Protestant when on the 
point of robbing and plundering his household, on this simple 
ground : " I can believe you. You are a Protestant." There 
has thus been gained the great vantage-ground for labouring 
with all classes of the people. Till this was won, it was hope- 
less to attempt labour among Moslems. They pointed to 
Christians as no better than themselves, and the argument could 
not be refiited. It was necessary that a purer Christianity, and 
one worthy of the name, should be presented to them. That 
work has been accomplished ; and now, as never before, are we 
prepared to push the work of evangelisation, not among nominal 
Christians only, but among the Moslems also. 

6. Nor ought we to omit other indirect results of the mission- other fruits, 
ary enterprise from the presence and labours, at so many different 
centres, of so large a number of educated Christian men and 
women from America. Other causes have had a share which 
we would not overlook ; but if the superiority of Western civilisa- 
tion is now recognised by a postal and telegraph system, by the 
beginning of railways, by the use of ironclads and Martini-Henry 
rifles ; if Mohammedan doctors are skilful in expounding the 
Koran so as to admit of the Code Napoleon in courts of justice, 
and other innovations in keeping with the spirit of the age ; if 
men of worthier character are sought to fill official stations ; if 
less and less regard is shown for idols and images, and more and 
more for religious instruction in the old churches of the Christian 
name ; if a higher standard of morals exists, and honest dealing 
commands respect; if a widespread interest in education has 
been awakened among all classes, represented by hundreds of 
schools, in which our text-books are used and our methods of in- 
struction imitated, it is largely due to American Missionaries. A 
higher civilisation has followed the introduction of the Gospel, 
compelling the conviction that the truth is with us. 

And now, at last, when in these various lines the work of pre- islam 
paration seemed complete. Divine Providence interposes to clear 
away the last hindrances to the free and fiill promulgation of the 
Gospel. The power of Islam is broken ; her military prestige 
destroyed ; one-third of the population delivered from their bon- 
dage ; and religious liberty secured to a large portion of the re- 
mainder, under the protection of England. The selfish aims of 
the Great Powers of the world are overruled in the interest of the 
Kingdom of Christ. It is the Lord's doing, and it is in.?LtN^S\ow% 

J 
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in our eyes. The object set forth by Russia as her motive for 
engaging in the war is realised 5 the Christian races of the Turkish 
Empire are delivered from their bondage; the compensation 
justly anticipated by Russia as her due for the service is mag- 
nanimously given up ; and that portion of the Empire where the 
great work of Protestant Missions has been carried on is placed 
under the protectorate of Protestant England. 

All through this late terrible war — terrible in its miseries to 
all classes of an oppressed people, terrible in its scenes of suffer- 
ing and outrage — the Board and its Missionaries have stood with 
their loins girt about and their lamps burning, knowing no dis- 
tinction of race or religion; knowing no political interest, 
whether Turkish or Russian, but only men in suffering and 
wretchedness, and Christ and His cause ; confident always that in 
some way and at some time the wrath of man would be made 
to praise God, that religious freedom would be secured, and 
that the work begun by American Missionaries, the fruit of the 
consecration and toil and prayers of American Christians, would 
go forward to a yet greater success. 

The action of the Berlin Congress in opening the way for the 
free development of the work of evangelisation in the Ottoman 
Empire, constitutes an area in the history of modern Missions. 
It was the recognition of the missionary enterprise on the part 
of the Great Powers of the world. Freedom of religious opinion 
for all men, whatever their nationality or religion, finds acknow- 
ledgment in elaborate phrase five times over in the language of 
the treaty, — not altogether unlike, in solemn import for the 
destinies of an empire, to the refrain that comes in again and again 
in the 107th Psalm : " Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
His goodness, and for His wonderful works to the children of 
men !" 

Shall we not recognise this repeated interposition of the Head 
of the Church in behalf of the cause of Missions in the Ottoman 
Empire with humble gratitude, and with new and earnest endea- 
vour follow his leading to the final triumph of his kingdom ? The 
moral forces involved in the conflict, and now immediately 
connected with this Board, are represented by 132 devoted mea 
jtnd women from our churches and our best institutions of learning - 
by over 500 native preachers and teachers in active service ; by 
92 churches, with a membership of over 5000; by 20 higher 
institutions of learning, — colleges, seminaries, and boarding— 
schoolSj — with an attendance x)f x)y«r 800 youth of both sexes ; bir 
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300 common schools, with an attendance of over 11,000 5 by 285 
places of worship, scattered as so many light-centres through the ^jj^j^^^^^g 
land, from the Balkans to the Bosphorus, and from the Bosphorus 
to the Tigris, where Sabbath after Sabbath over 25,000 men and 
women are gathered to listen to the Gospel message ; by the 
Scriptures, in the various languages of the people, now distributed 
by tens of thousands of copies ; and a Christian literature, from 
Sabbath-school lesson-papers up to elaborate volumes on the 
evidences of religion and the history of the church ; all now con- 
firmed by the living examples of the power of the Gospel, 
compelling the respect and enlisting tlie confidence of all, and 
reinforced by the wonderful events of the past year, when the 
vision of the prophet seemed realised, — " and kings shall be thy 
nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothers." These 
are the moral forces now brought into the field, the fruitage of 
the patient labours and prayers of American Christians of the past 
sixty years ; of the sainted dead, who lived and laboured for this 
cause at home and abroad, some of whose names are precious in 
the memory of the church, and all safe in the Master's record ; 
and of the living co-labourers unto this same blessed enterprise, 
whether at home or abroad. 

The convergence of these forces, moving on different lines, — fobwabi>. 
their concentration at this particular juncture, — ^marks the 
presence of the Leader of the sacramental hosts, and may well fire 
our hearts and nerve our arms for the final struggle. Now, as 
never before, does it become us to push forward, and to turn to 
account the vantage-ground now gained and the preparation now 
so complete. Many of the followers of the false prophet recognise 
the doom of Islam and the speedy triumph of Christianity. It is 
only a question of time, and whether sooner or later depends, 
under the blessing of God, on the expectant faith and efforts of 
American Christians, to whom, pre-eminently, has been accorded 
this great privilege of republishing the unsearchable riches of 
Christ in Bible lands. 

We enter now on a new period. Shall the future record be of 
a finished work, of a new era of Christian civilisation in a region 
of the world so rich in all the elements of material progress, so 
precious in its memories of the past, and of such vast possibilities 
of influence on the destinies of mankind ? 



The Hymn, "Behold the Throne of Grace," was then sung; Conciiwion. 
and the Meeting was closed with Prayer by the CUaiim^oi. 
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Wednesday Morning, October 2^rd, 1878. 

Chairman — Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I. 

Subject for the day : — Missions in India, China, and Japan ; 
in BuRMAH, SiAM, and Ceylon. Facts in the establishment 
and progress of Christian Missions in these countries; their 
present extent and position; how can we increase and add to 
them ; state of Education ; state of Biblical IVanslation and of 
Christian Literature ; Value or otherwise of Mixed Churches ; 
Zenana Missions. 



Prayer. 
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The meeting was opened with devotional exercises conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. Watson, of Dundee. 

After which the Chairman said : — ^Time is precious, and I 
will not take it up. I should like, however, to say that the 
subject appointed for consideration to-day is, perhaps, of all 
others, that which ought to interest us most. For India is 
bound to England by the strongest ties. ' It is true, indeed, that 
all souls are equally precious before the Father of spirits ; and 
that the conversion of all, wherever they are, and in whatever 
part of the world they dwell, should equally bear upon our heart 
and be the object of our endeavours. But special duty devolves 
upon England in reference to India. Its many people are our 
fellow-subjects. In God's providence the country has been 
given to us with a high and noble object; and though it is our 
duty to carry the Gospel to the heathen everywhere, a very 
special obligation appears to devolve upon us to do all we can 
to bring the Hindu and the Mohammedan, our fellow country- 
men and fellow-subjects of the same Queen, to God, to know" 
whom is everlasting life. 

I would say one word with reference to the exertions of the 
American and Continental Societies in India. I have had the 
opportunity of seeing their work in Upper India, and I have 
tendered to them my grateful and hearty thanks for the great 
work which they are doing; a work which bears not only on the 
spiritual regeneration of India, but on the civilisation, the educa — - — 
twn^ the enlightenment of its people. I think, therefore, tha— - 
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Englishmen are under the deepest obligations to our American ^- 
and Continental friends for their exertions in that country. obS«SonB 

I will only add a remark with reference to the proceedings of 
the* day. After each Paper is read an opportunity will be given 
for asking any questions bearing on the subject. The object of Questions, 
the Committee is to render our meetings as much one of con- 
ference as possible ; and after any question has been thus asked, 
from the body of the hall or the platform, then any one who wishes 
to offer suggestions will be allowed an opportunity of so doing ; 
though each person cannot exceed five or ten minutes. The short- 
ness of our time renders a limit of this kind absolutely essential - 

The Rev. M. A. Sherrino, M.A., LL.B., of Benares, then Rev^M.^A. ^ 
read the following Paper : — 

THE GROWTH AND POSITION OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN INDIA. 
By the Rev. M. A. Sherrino, M.A., LL.B. 
In estimating the results of modern Missions in India, it is Two periods 
necessary rightly to understand the nature of the work in which Missions, 
they have been engaged. That work represents two periods, one 
in which, for the most part, materials were collected for future 
use, the other in which those materials were chiefly employed. 
India was thrown open to the Gospel in the year 18 13, when the 
obstacles and restrictions to missionary labour, which had been 
previously in existence, were removed by Act of Parliament. 
Several years, however, were consumed in what may be appro- 
priately termed preparatory efforts. Missionary Societies in The 

i r r J J preparatory 

England and Scotland, America and Germany, in addition to period, 
those which had already been formed, were yet to be founded. 
Their agents, on reaching India, had to translate the Bible into 
many languages, to write Christian tracts and books, to establish 
colleges and schools, to erect houses, churches, and other buildings, 
and to engage in a multitude of occupations, often of a strange and 
perplexing character. All this was preparatory work, which had 
to be carried on wherever a new Mission was started, and which 
has continued, more or less, even to the present time. A com- m\ 
mencement had undoubtedly been made before the memorable 
year 181 3, by the illustrious Dr. Carey, his famous coadjutors, 
and a few other Missionaries, who, in spite of violent opposition, 
gathered a small number of converts into the Christian Church. 
But their work was mainly preparatory, like that performed for 
a considerable time afterwards, during which the Protestant 
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Church, having woke up to the paramount obligation of making 
known the Gospel to the heathen, began to send forth some of 
its most earnest and devoted men for the accomplishment of this 
high purpose. 

Too little attention has been paid by opponents of Missions 
to the fact that, in any case, the endeavour to evangelise a 
vast country like India, with an immense population, speak- 
ing many languages, and possessing an elaborate and ancient 
system of religion, defended by an intelligent and learned 
hierarchy, and sustained by complicated ceremonials and rituals, 
and by manifold sensuous representations, would necessarily 
demand great, costly, and long-continued preparation. The 
truth is, this preparation cannot be said to have even yet termi- 
nated. Each Society, as it is formed, has its preparatory period ; 
and the numerous Societies now labouring in India have had so 
many periods of preparation to pass through, as well as the agents 
themselves, whom they have employed in the field itself 

The second period in Indian Missions is that of actual Christian 
work done among the heathen, although I acknowledge that 
certain kinds of such work are performed even in the preparatory 
stage. What I mean by work here is intercourse with the 
people, and direct labour among them of a Christian character, 
for the purpose of bringing them to a knowledge of Christ. This 
has two aspects, one of which may be compared to the tillingof 
the soil, the sowing of the seed, and the growth and ripening of 
the young plants ; the other is the harvest. The first kind of 
Christian work includes the preaching of the Gospel to the native 
population in villages and towns, in bazaars and streets, in chapels 
and private houses, and wherever they may be reached ; the 
teaching of Christianity in schools and colleges, the distribution 
of the Scriptures among the people, and other methods of bring- 
ing the Truth before their attention. This is a laborious work, 
and is generally more or less prolonged before the second stage 
is reached, that is, before the harvest is reaped, and converts are 
brought into the fold of Christ. The soil in which the seed is 
sown is varied. In some cases it is genial ; in others it is hard 
and unyielding. The aboriginal tribes of India and the lower 
castes are found much more accessible to the Gospel than 
Hindus of the better castes ; and the higher the castes, the more 
uncompromising they usually are, and the more difficult of approach. 
I believe I am within the truth when I affirm that five-sixths of 
all the converts of all the Missions in India are derived from the 
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lower ranks of native society. The part of India which offers the g|J-,JJ,j4' 
strono^est and most persistent resistance to missionary effort is cities hard, 
probably the city and neighbourhood of Benares, and other spots Benares, 
in Northern India where Hinduism is most vigorous, and the 
highest castes are most influential. 

Pew converts were made in the earlier period of missionary 
labour in India ; and you will find, as a rule, that a Mission 
exists for several years, sometimes for many years, before it reaps 
a full harvest of converts. 

By the year 18:^0 , nine Missionary Societies had entered the Amount of 
country, some of which had commenced work in the closing years 
of the previous century ; and yet there were, I have calculat ed, in 
that year_ probably not more than 2^^000 P rotestant native Chris- 
tians in all India, Ceylon, and Burmah. This included the descend- 
ants of the Danish Missions of Tranquebar and elsewhere, begun in 
1705, and carried on throughout the whole of the eighteenth 
century. But by this time the Missions were engaged in a work 
of aggressive activity, and of energetic and persistent evangelistic 
labour among the people, which soon affected their minds power- 
iully. Places wide apart were being shaken by the GospeJ. The 
simple teaching and apostolic zeal of Rhenius in Tinnevelly ; the 
love and earnestness of Mr. Mault in Travancore ; the persecu- 
tions and holy fervour of Dr. Judson in Burmah ; the fiery en- 
thusiasm of Dr. Duff in Calcutta ; the calm industry of Dr. 
Wilson in Bombay ; and the fidelity and ardour of many others 
in various parts of the country, were, in a few years, blessed by the 
Spirit of God to the conversion of multitudes. In 1840 there 1840. 
wer e 17,500 C hristians in Tinnevelly, and 16,500 in Travancore 
alone, while the entire number throughout the land had more 
than doubled, and amounted to ^7,000 persons . 

Meanwhile other Missions were started, and the glorious light ^^^^^^ 
from heaven leapt from city to village, and penetrated into 
remote corners of India. By i8go th e Christian community had 'S^o- 
advanced to 12 7.000, c on verts. The next twenty years showed a 
wonderful and most encouraging progress in the great work. 
Tens were multiplied into hundreds, and hundreds into thousands. 
The Protestant Churches of England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
America, and Germany, prompted by love to Christ and to the 
heathen, had some of their noblest and most intrepid sons in the 
Mission-field. Missionary Societies multiplied. As many as societies, 
thirty-five, stimulated by faith in Christ, and zeal for His glory, 
strove to promote the holy enterprise of bringing the entire 
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Hindu race into the Kingdom of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Large-hearted, hard-working men, with souls burning 
with Divine fire, and with talents of a high order, developed and 
controlled by a sacred and over-mastering passion, the passion to 
do good. Men like Caldwell, Sargent, and Ragland, in Tinne- 
vellj 'y Anderson and Drew in Madras ; the Scudder family in 
Arcot; Noble, in Masulipatam; Schatz and Batsch, in Chota 
Nagpore; Lacroix and Mullens, in Calcutta; Weitbrecht, in 
Kishnagur ; Smith and Leupolt, in Benares ; Mather, in Mirza- 
pore; Hoernle, in Meerut; Owen, in Allahabad; Newton, in 
Lahore ; and a multitude of other splendid labourers, all animated 
by one spirit, and, though holding varied ecclesiastical opinions, 
thinking little of them, being united by a common bond as 
fellow- labourers in the mighty task of saving immortal souls. 
What wonder, therefore, that the roll of converts greatly enlarged, 
so as at length to attract the attention of incredulous sceptics, 
accustomed to scoff at our numerical results ! In 1861, the 
Christian community in India had increased to 213,370 con- 
verts, and in 1871 to 318,363. 191^' ^0 ^ 

And what shall I say of the present number of Protestant 
Christians in our Eastern Empire ? You are doubtless aware 
that a census of the Missions in that region is taken every ten 
years. The last was taken by the Kev. H. W. Shackell, of the 
Church Mission in Benares, and myself. The next should be 
taken in 1882, for the ten years ending with December, 1881. 
Yet it is not perhaps difficult to form an approximate estimate oi 
the growth of the native Church since 187 1, when the last census 
was taken, to the present time. We know that in various parte 
of the country considerable additions in not a few Missions have 
lately been made. In the Tinnevelly Missions alone, under the 
charge of Bishop Caldwell, the large increase of 16,000 converts 
is reported to have been made within the space of seven months 
Supposing that the rate of increase since 187 1 is equal to tha' 
which prevailed over the previous ten years — and this is the 
lowest rate of computation we ought to accept — some persons ^ 
indeed, judging from the large augmentation of certain Missions 
recently, would, it is likely, be inclined to take a higher rate 
Yet, merely calculating according to this lower rate, there arc 
now in India, Ceylon, and Burmah as many as 460,000 Protes- 
tant Christians. My own conviction is, that they number, at the 
least, half a million. 

Moreover, and it is a point of much consequence to consider^ 
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there has been a decided and very encouraging growth in the g|J*,^Jjj^ 
spiritual condition of the native churches. This is seen by the Spiritual 
great increase in the number of communicants. Whereas, in ^atwe 
i86i, there were 47,274 communicants; there were in 187 1 no 
less than 78,494. 

Again, the growth of the various Missions of the principal increase in 
Missionary Societies labouring in India is exceedingly interesting 
and encouraging. Beginning with the Baptists, who were 
earliest in the field, we find that, from 1850 to the present time, 
their converts in all the Missions of the Baptist Societies of 
England and America, in India, Ceylon, and Burmah, have in- 
creased from about 30,000 to between 80,000 and 90,000. Those Examples, 
of the Basle Missions of Germany have multiplied from 1060 to 
upwards of 6000 ; those of the Wesleyan Methodist Missions of 
England and America, from 7540 to 12,000; those of the 
Missions of the American Board, from 3302 to from 10,000 to 
12,000; those of the Lutheran Missions belonging to five 
Societies, from 3316 to upwards of 40,000 ; those of the Presby- 
terian Missions of Scotland, England, Ireland, and America^ 
connected with ten Societies, from 821 to some 10,000; those of 
the Missions of the London Missionary Society, from 20,07 7 to 
48,000 ; and those of the Missions of the Church Missionary 
Society and of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, in connexion with the Church of England, from 
61,442 to upwards of 164,000. 

It is instructive to note the rise and expansion of Missions in f 
certain localities, for by so doing you will gain a tolerably correct 
notion of the origin and growth of Christian Churches through- 
out the country generally. For example, in Vizagapatam, in the 
Madras Presidency, Missionaries of the London Missionary Society 
laboured for thirty years without any visible result. Not a 
single convert was made. The Missionaries were earnest men, 
of whom some died, and others retired, but their successors 
carried on the work, though in the midst of extreme discourage- 
luent. And take particular note of the fact, that the Missionaries 
^ere not discontented, and did not wish to abandon the spot for 
one of a more genial character. But the harvest came at last. 
And now there are several interesting native Christian com- 
inunities in H^t neighbourhood. 

The American Baptists commenced a Mission at Nellore, in Neiiore. 
the same Presidency, in 1840. By 1861, that is, in twenty-one 
years, they had gathered together 23 converts — a small i^^xsil 
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smemm ^^Jy showing that immense difficulties and great opposition had 
been encountered. But what shall I say of the succeeding ten 
years? You remember how the five loaves and two fiishes 
multiplied in the hands of the Great Master^ so that five thousand 
were fed with them. So here, the handful of converts increased, 
and the 23 became 6400, divided into 20 congregations, having 
2175 communicants. 

Maauii- The Church Mission, north of the Kistna river, has a some- 
what similar tale to tell. Begun in 1 841, it numbered, in 1850, 
III Christians, which by i86i had aug-mented to only 259. 
But by 1 87 1 it had nearly 2000 converts, separated into 26 con- 
gregations, and spread over 62 villages. 

Gantoor. Mission of the German Lutherans of America at Guntoor, 

south of the Kistna, has a history of a like character. Begun in 
1842, by 1850 it could number 164 converts, which multiplied 
to 338 by 186 1. Yet this was chiefly a period of preparation. 
In the next ten years came the great ingathering, when the 
hundreds gave place to thousands. In 1871 they had 32 con- 
gregations of Christians connected with 52 villages. 

Cuddapah. Take another example. At Cuddapah were two Missions ; one 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, the other of the London Missionary Society, which 
laboured side by side for many years. The Gospel was faithfully 
preached to the people, and the good tidings were conveyed far 
and wide. Yet in thirty years the numerical results of them 
both were only 200 converts. Then came a remarkable move- 
ment among some of the outcast tribes of that region. Times of 
refreshing were at hand. More than a Pentecostal blessing was 
about to be poured out upon the Missions. The two hundred 
have been multiplied to nearly eleven thousand. 

The Kois. Yet even these results have been surpassed elsewhere. No 
doubt most of you are acquainted with the progress of the 
Missions among the Kols of Chota Nagpore. I will state briefly 
the bare facts. In 1846 six German Missionaries settled among 
these Aborigines, a degraded and licentious people, who were 
greatly astonished that Europeans should care to do them any 
good. The Missionaries had been sent out by that Apostolic 
man. Father Gossner. They were humble, simple-minded, and 
intensely earnest, exposing themselves to the climate in, as some 
considered, an altogether reckless manner, although it should be 
borne in mind that they themselves thought it right so to act, 
which should shut our mouths from indulging in criticism. In 
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three years, however, four of these noble men had been carried 8®^',Jjg^* 
o£F by cholera, dysentery, fever, and the like. Meanwhile, 
althoug^h by their kindness and friendliness they had won the 
affections of the natives, not one of them seemed anxious to 
embrace the Gospel. The spirit of the two surviving Missionaries 
was singularly Christ-like. They reasoned with remarkable 
log^c, which mocked the cold calculations of a selfish, money- 
getting world. Instead of fleeing from their post, lest they too 
should fall a sacrifice, they argued that as God had taken away 
four of their number. He had a special blessing for those who 
survived as representatives of their fallen companions. And so 
He had. In the fifth year signs of awakening began to manifest 
themselves. Eleven converts were baptised on the profession of 
their faith in Christ. During the next year nineteen were added 
to the Church. The year following more came in. Presently 
himdreds were baptised in a single year, and then thousands ; 
and now there are not less than forty thousand Christians among 
the Kols of Chota Nagpore. 

The latest example of the kind is also the most wonderful. ^^^^ 
An extraordinary movement in the direction of Christianity has 
lately occurred in the American Baptist Mission at Nellore, in 
the Madras Presidency. Between June i6th and July 31st of 
the present year, as many as 8691 converts were baptised, 
making in that Mission and its branches the large number of 
1 2,000 persons who had been received into the Christian Church 
by the rite of baptism. 

These examples might be multiplied. I have selected them ^cneTdij 
irom the Missions of various Societies. A steady growth is dis- core, 
played in all directions. It is remarkable that three great 
Missions of the Church Society, the Propagation Society, and of 
the London Missionary Society, in the two provinces of 
Tinnevelly and Travancore, have had an annual increase for the 
last thirty years of considerably more than two thousand converts. 
And now there are signs of a general turning to the Lord of 
many of the inhabitants of those provinces ; and it is not too 
much to anticipate that in a few years more the entire population 
will be of a Christian character. 

But I have said nothing of the indirect influence of Chris- indirect 
tianity in India. This is as remarkable as the baptism of converts, 
and the formation of Christian communities. How can you 
account for the great progress in the enlightenment of the people^ 
for the e^eneral awakening of thought throughout th:^ exiXiT^ 
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^BMnt* co"^^? ^or the wonderful transformation native society is under- 
going, for the yearning after something better than a religicm 
with its myriads of gods can give, for that eager desire for a 
holier and purer faith manifest in many directions — how can you 
adequately account, I say, for all these changes, except by the 

General Spread of Christian principles, which are enlarging the minds, 

grrowth. stimulating the conscience, and quickening the religious sense of 
the Hindus 1 We speak of facts, which admit of no question or 
doubt. The steady increase on a high ratio of Christian converts^ 
is a matter of statistics, of careful counting, from which there is 
no appeal. The moral growth of the nation, and the radical 
changes for the better which are taking place in native society 
throughout the length and breadth of India, and which even our 
enemies recognise, are, as evidences of improvement and progress, 
' verities from which again no appeal is possible. 

Faith and Let US leam afresh two Christian virtues — ^feith and patience — 

Patience . 

faith in God's promises, and in the almighty power of the Spirit 
and the Word to subdue and transform the hearts of men; 
patience to labour diligently and perseveringly, in times of dark- 
ness and clouds, amid opposition, scoffs, rebuffs, disappointments, 
backslidings, and in the face of cynical, incredulous foes, or half- 
hearted, traitorous friends. Oh for the zeal, the industry, the 
love, the lowliness, the prayerfiilness, the gentleness, the patience 
of our Divine Master Himself! *^ Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, for as much as ye know that your labour shall 
not be in vain in the Lord." 

The Eev. Dr. Murrav Mitchell, of Edinburgh, read the 
following Paper : — 

THE SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION PURSUED IN INDIA. 
By the Eev. Dr. Murray Mitchell 

Rev. Dr. M. The subiect of Indian education comes before us only in one 
aspect — ^its bearing on religion. But it may be well to remind tb€ 
Conference at the outset, that the question has many aspects. For 
example, there is nothing of greater importance in the whole wide 
range of Indian administration than just this matter of education* 

hSir^^^" ^ public occasion, the Viceroy of India most justl/ 

affirmed that the change now going on in that land is " the 
greatest and most momentous revolution — at once social, moral^ 
religious, and political — which, perhaps, the world has ever wit- 
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nessed." The political problem Lord Lytton rightly character- S^ix^L?* ' 
ised as " most perplexing in its conditions." Or, in the memor- 
able words of Edmund Burke, " Our government of India is an 
awful theory." A convulsion may come at any time. It is well import- 

1 - i^ii 111 iP-ii .1 11 ant bearings. 

that men m high places should see and feel the peril, ^nd the tre- 
mendous responsibility of the situation. It is well, also, if they see 
that education has a bearing, direct and vital, both on the well-being 
of the people, and the continuance of our Eastern dominion. If 
we go seriously wrong in the educational system we set up, the 
error may soon be irretrievable, and the consequences fatal. 

But let us at present adhere rigidly to our text — the effect of 
the various kinds of education on the spread of true Christianity. 
We may classify the forms of education that prevail in India j^^^^^ 
under three great heads, viz. : — 

1. Indigenous Education. 

2. Government Education. 

3. Missionary Education. 

I . Our first head necessarily subdivides itself into two parts — 
Hindu education and Mohammedan education. Let us begin 
with the former. 

Among the Hindus — at least for ages past — schools have not Amongr 
been entirely wanting. Indeed, the village system, that mar- * 
vellous and all but indestructible relic of primitive Hindu society, 
can hardly be deemed complete unless the school has been pro- 
vided. By far the fullest account of village schools is fiirnished vniage 
in the very able reports on vernacular education submitted by Mr. 
Adam to the Government of India in 1835, ^^36? ^^d 1838.* 
He estimated the number of purely indigenous schools in Bengal 
'to be about 100,000, two out of every three villages having a 
school each. The number of schools is thus encouragingly large ; 
but the quality of the education imparted is anything but satis- 
factory. Writing is taught in them, and village accounts, hardly Limited 
reading, for, in truth, no books were used. Though predisposed ^^'^^^^y®- 
to look at native institutions in a favourable light, Mr. Adam 
speaks of the common village schools in terms of strong disappro- 
bation. By their means, he says, the intellect is " necessarily 
cabined, cribbed, confined within the smallest possible range of 
ideas." And as for their moral influence, he traces directly to 
their miserable modes of conveying their modicum of education, 
what he calls " the radical defect of the native character," which 

• Republished, with preface, by Rev. J. Long, m 
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MiTOMLiI' ^® maintains to be " a narrow and contracted selfishness." Mr. 

Degrading Adam's estimate of the village-schools is not too low. Indeed, 

poDishmeuts. j^^^ omitted to mention what is, on the whole, their most 
oiFensive feature, the cruel and degrading punishments to which 
the pupils are, and sometimes very capriciously, subjected. 

It is evident, then, that such schools as these are in no respect 
helpful to the spread of true Christianity. They hardly ever pro- 
duce readers to whom our publications can be supplied ; for in 
most cases the alumnus of the village-school cannot spell his way 
through the most elementary book. 

Shook? ®^ much for primary indigenous education. Another class of 
Hindu schools is of a very different character. We may call 
them Pundits' schools. They are entirely unconnected with the 
vernacular schools. Sanskrit alone is studied in them. India, in 
ancient days, was distinguished for its zealous pursuit of Sanskrit 
learning. Law, philosophy, the sacred mythological poems, and, 
of course, the Verlas, could be studied only by Brahmans. It 
is true that study among the Hindus was nearly confined to 
Brahmans ; but then almost every Brahman was a student, and 

j^^^ was, or might have been, a man of learning. One is amazed at 

studiw. the number of elaborate treatises that was produced on nearly 
every branch of knowledge cultivated among the Hindu& Many 
of these are only now becoming known to European scholars. 

Their decline. Sanskrit learning has in later days greatly declined. There is no 
Vikramaditja in these degenerate times to attract, by munificent 
largesses, the most gifted men of all India, and exhibit theiji as 
the brightest ''gems" of his splendid Court. Still the love of 
Sanskrit and of Sanskrit lore is not extinct; and Sanskrit schools 
exist in considerable numbers. The men that issue from such 
schools are to this day numerous and influential. A Pundit, or 
Shastri, is still a power in India.* 

Power of the Unhappily he is not a power for good. That antique learning 
is of little account when tried either by the standard of Chris- 
tianity or that of modern civilisation. Doubtless, there is much 
that is striking in these Sanskrit schools. Their whole environ- 
ment is quaintly picturesque. Teachers and pupils are exceed- 
ingly simple in their mode of life ; they have been styled " philo- 

* " They exercise more supremacy over the minds of the people than any 
other class." — Long's edition of Adam's Repoita, p. 32. Mr. Adam calculated 
the number of sucli Sanskrit schools in Bengal alone as about 1800, with about 
10,800 btudents.— Eeport, p. 26. 
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sophers in huts." We mig^ht add, often " philosophers in rags." SixchI'i?.* 
Yet the}' are serenely content ; thej plod on, year after year, and 
often prosecute their studies far into the night or until early 
morning. 

And what are these studies ? Some, especially in Western studies. 
India, commit to memory the whole of the venerable Rig Veda, 
occupying about ten years in the laborious operation, and without 
properly understanding a single line. Many devote twelve years 
to the study of grammar — grammar pure and simple. Many also 
learn astrology; not a few read poetry, perhaps the most liberalising 
of their studies; some take to philosophy; others, at least in 
Bengal, devote themselves to the abominable Tantras. I need 
not occupy time by showing how adverse this kind of training is 
to the reception of the Gospel. Every trained Sanskrit scholar Hardening 
seems clad in a coat of mail, from which our sharpest and 
strongest arrows helplessly recoil. The grace of God is omnipo- 
tent ; but in nothing, perhaps, is that omnipotence more signally 
displayed than in the conversion of a thoroughly trained Pundit. 
This must sufBce for indigenous education among Hindus. 

Among Mohammedans elementary schools are comparatively Mohammc- 
fewer in number. As a general rule, the teacher is held in higher 
estimation than the village schoolmaster among the Hindus. 
Still, his position is low enough ; he is often superannuated, and 
nearly always ill paid. 

The language which is chiefly studied in these schools is Persian. Pers an. 
Books are used, though frequently only in manuscript, which, 
we said, was not the case in Hindu schools. Thus, the Gulistan 
of S&di, and others of the Persian classics, are read in whole or 
part ; and a certain degree of intellectual cultivation is certainly 
imparted to the pupils who continue a considerable time at school. 

Purely Arabic schools, that is, schools for teaching the reading Arabic, 
of the Koran, exist chiefly in connexion with mosques. These 
schools are by no means of a high order ; the object is to teach 
the boys who intend to become priests the formal reading of 
certain passages of the Koran that are used in religious cere- 
monies. These schools Mr. Adam characterises as frirnishing a 
" consummate burlesque" on education. 

On the whole, we cannot report favourably regarding ele- JJj''*^^*^"* 
mentary education among the Mohammedans. It cannot be re- 
garded as preparing for the reception of the Gospel otherwise 
than as producing readers, and also by cultivating, to a certain 
extent, the minds of the pupils. But the morality of S^dl, 
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most favourite author, is not the morality of the Gospel ; and in 
such tales as Yusuf-wa-Zulaikha (a dreadful travesty of the 
history of Joseph) we have presented all that a prurient Oriental 
imagination can devise to inflame the lower passions of our nature. 

In addition to such schools, there are a few colleges, supported 
by Mohammedans, for the cultivation of Arabic and Persian 
literature. The influence of these is strongly anti-Christian, There 
is an interesting experiment going on at Allyghur (Alighar) of a 
college which adds the study of European science to the Oriental 
classics ; but of this it seems premature to speak. 

2. We come now to speak of Government Education. 

We may classify its forms under three heads : Elementary, or 
Vernacular ; Middle-class, or Anglo- vernacular ; and College 
Education. 

The entire sum expended by the Indian Government on edu- 
cation in every form, including the sum apportioned to aided in- 
stitutions, is under £800,000. That is to say, Government does 
not expend £1 in the education of 300 of the population. But a 
very large proportion of this goes to the support of the higher, or 
college education. When I was in Calcutta, in r872, every pupil 
at the Presidency College cost Government 328 rupees; in ^e 
Sanskrit College, 759 rupees; at Berhampore, 933 rupees. At 
the Free Church College, which is an aided institution, the cost 
to Government of each pupil was only forty-five rupees, and very 
little more at the other missionary colleges. It is a startling fact 
that while Government gave only £ i to educate 300 of the whole 
population, it was spending more than £40 on every pupil in its 
colleges in Bengal.* 

Comparatively little is thus attempted for the education of the 
sadly degraded mass of the population. 

Yet experience testifies that that is no hopeless work. In the 
North- West Provinces, the earnest efibrts begun by Mr. Thomason 
forty years ago, and continued by his successors, have issued in 
no inconsiderable numbed of satisfactory schools both elementary 
(halkabandi) and middle-class (basksildari). In Bengal, where 
the necessity was most overwhelming, there has been decided 
progress in providing elementary schools, owing to the efiTorts of 



* Inclusive of British Burma, but exclusive of Cejlon, the sum last year was 
actually £730,013. Deducting receipts (fees and endowments), only £624,497. 
A flea-bite ! Including a large number of private (unaided) schools, there is 
hut one pupil in 240 of the population. 
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George Campbell, and Sir R. Temple, good elementary schools. Mwcnii.?!* 
In Western India such schools are also successful. But still the Better and 

more 

destitution is everywhere truly appalling. The pupils are almost numorous. 
exclusively boys. In female education exceedingly little has 
been attempted, and that little has not been successful. 

In a purely intellectual point of view, Government education, 
' so far as it extends, is no failure; the teaching is genuine and 
thorough. 

But in atttempting to estimate its value, we are at once con- '^^g^^^Jjf' 
fronted by the great fact that it is exclusively and avowedly 
secular. Alike in schools and colleges, the Government abstains 
from communicating any religious instruction. 

In regard, however, to the eifect of non-religious teaching, naSufa^^*'^ 
there is a very important distinction between elementary schools 
and colleges. I do not know that the elementary schools can be 
charged with the destruction (^religious belief. It is true that 
no lesson in the simplest science can be given without contra- 
dicting some tenet of the Shastras. Yet, in a way strange to us, ' 
the Hindu mind can hold conflicting beliefs ; it fails to see the 
opposition. The boy who issues from the primary school will 
still stoutly maintain that he is a good Hindu, and that he believes 
all that his guru or the Shastras teach. The visible effect of 
Government schooling in his case is, that the mind is trained to 
some extent, and furnished with a measure of useful knowledge. 

But in colleges the gulf between Hinduism and European EflFectof 
thought yawns wide and fathomless ; and the dullest pupil sees 
it Hinduism teaches a professedly inspired science, which is out- 
rageously absurd. The pupil soon rejects it with contempt, and 
at the same time necessarily rejects also the authority of the book 
which inculcates it. There is thus to him no divine revelation, 
no authoritative declaration of spiritual truth. For an individual 
or a community to be thus suddenly tossed from superstition into 
scepticism is surely a transition most perilous and painful. No 
wonder if the mental balance is destroyed, and the moral nature 
often completely wrecked. 

I do not assert that Hindus trained in Goveromfent colleges are 
in all respects worse than their uneducated compeers. Some have 
asserted that they are less truthftil ; but I doubt it. They cer- 
tainly are more manly and independent. But they are less re- 
spectfril to parents and superiors, and more ready to surrender 
themselves to sensuality in its varied debasing tbrni^. In- 
temperance is the ruin of multitudes of youth. 
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Purely secular education in public pchools in a Christian 
country has, of course, very great drawbacks ; but the blank is 
partially filled up by family instruction, attendance at church, and 
Sunday-schools, the power of public sentiment, and other in- 
fluences. But in India all these auxiliary forces are wanting ; 
and the destructive power of Government teaching is counteracted 
by no constructive agency. 

But perhaps I shall be reminded that young men so instructed, 
though ignorant of Christianity, are, at all events, not hostile to 
it. This leads me to refer to an important matter, which, had it 
been possible, I would fain have passed over in silence. In 
appointing professors, Government seems to have regard only to 
intellectual qualifications. In religion, a man may be a Christian,' 
Deist, Atheist, Comtist, or Agnostic ; the Government serenely 
ignores the question both of his creed and character. Now, in 
the educational service of Government there have been, and 
doubtless are, truly Christian men, who, while (as their covenant 
requires) they religiously abstain during school hours from re- 
ferring to religion, will, out of school, faithfully plead for their 
Master. But, unhappily, in the history of Government education, 
men have been especially conspicuous who were avowed and 
earnest infidels. Of two of these, the distinguished head of a 
Scotch college affirmed that they had *^ difiused the principles of 
Tom Paine over a whole generation of youth" in Western 
India ; and at this hour the Principal of the College in Bombay 
is making what the Bombay Guardian characterises as ''most 
bitter " attacks on Christianity, fearlessly signing them with his 
well-known initials. Many deplorable facts of this kind could be 
mentioned. The most highly cultivated type of European in- 
fidelity is busy at this moment in our Indian colleges. Very 
powerful for good or evil must the educated youth of India be ; 
they especially will mould, by the press and otherwise, the mind 
of the coming generation, and if no remedy can be applied to the 
sore evil I have mentioned, what are we to expect ? Can we sow 
the wind, and not reap the whirlwind ? 

Lord Lytton lately spoke with sorrowful disappointment of the 
" poisonous matter," as he justly called it, issuing from much of 
the native press in India ; and the Legislative Council has applied 
very rough and ready surgery for the extraction of the venom- 
bag. But the poison is mainly concocted from the food which 
Government wills the Indian mind should be fed upon. That 
tveusonMe trash which excites his lordship's disgust, need, at 
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all events, occasion him no surprise. " Fear God ; honour the S!TC2iLu' 
king," is the double maxim of the book of books ; but while in where it 
Government schools the first precept dare not be mentioned, it is 
vain to expect that the second, even if inculcated, will be obeyed. 

Perhaps some of you are saying", Ah ! he is a Missionary ; he f^^^jyltg" 
is prejudiced ; things are not so bad as all that." Suffer me, evu effects, 
then, to quote one or two testimonies from authorities uncon- 
nected with Missions. "The faculty of faith," says Professor 
Monier Williams, "is wholly destroyed at Government high 
schools and colleges." That is stronger than anything I have 
said ; for you observe it includes the high schools with the 
colleges as destructive of religious belief. Hear another testi- 
mony from Mr. Cotton, a Bengal civilian, whose religious stand- 
point, be it observed, is not that of Christianity : — 

" The results of Government education are subversive and de- 
structive, and have loosened the whole framework of the narrow 
society within which they operate." " The result is an anarchy for 
which Government is responsible." He again calls it " extreme 
social anarchy." * " Our state colleges are content with chaos." 

These are startling — I had almost said, appalling — testimonies. 
And yet out of the very misery of the position there comes a 
gleam of hope. Man is a religious being. It was said as early 
as the days of Homer — "All men yearn after the gods." A 
community utterly without religious belief cannot long exist. A 
convulsion comes which drives men back on faith. I have 
ventured to hope that a reaction towards religion is already com- BeacUon in 
mencing among the educated youth of India. Just as the 
scepticism which came like a deluge on Rome during the later 
days of the Republic, until Rome, as R^nan expresses it, became 
" a very hell," was followed by a recoil towards faith which was 
fain to embrace the wildest superstition rather than endure the 
torture of endless doubt, so a reaction seems to have set in among 
Hindus. Certainly we trace a change among the pupils of our 
Mission Colleges. It is a new thing for men to ask — as in 
Calcutta they have lately been doing — for a lesson in the Bible Longing for 
rather than one in English literature. And of the educated youth 
of India generally, I will repeat the words which I ventured to 
use at the meeting of our General Assembly in Edinburgh, la^ 
May : " It seems as if a great sigh were rising from the heart of 
India, which, when put into articulate language, just means this 

* See " Fortnightly Review," Sept., 1878. . 
K 2 
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— ^ We have lost the way ; we cannot find the Father. Show us 
the Father, and it sufficeth us.' " We see less than we did of 
bitter hostility to Christianity, but more of a cordial admission of 
its elevation and purity, with, indeed, a sorrowful doubt whether 
it can, after all, be the actual voice of God. Oh ! that He " who 
calls for things that are not and they come " may soon say to 
these bewildered souls, as He did to His disciple of old — " He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father." 

These remarks have applied to English education as conducted 
under Government direction. We must not forget that there are 
idso Oriental Colleges maintained by State ftinds. Stich institu- 
tions as the Sanskrit Colleges at Benares, Calcutta, Poona, 
as originally established, had all the faults which we have stated 
as belonging to Pandits' schools, and these in an aggravated 
form. The rage for high orientalism that once existed among 
Indian officials was little short of insanity; and even after 
Macaulay's celebrated Minute had restored them to reason, there 
lingered here and there State institutions whose fimction was to 
inculcate false science, false history, and false religion. Con- 
spicuous among these was the Benares Sanskrit College. An 
earnest attempt was made by Dr. Ballantyne to reform this 
dreadful state of things, and present the leading features of 
European science as reconciled with the principles of one great 
system of Hindu philosophy, the Ny^ya. I visited the college 
in 1869 and thought I saw proofs that the promising experiment 
had failed ; but I shall be thankful if any one can declare it to 
be a success. The Poona College has certainly been greatly 
reformed. Of the Muir College at Allahabad, I may say, as I 
did of another college for Musalmans, that it is premature to 
speak. 

III. Missionary Education. — ^The subject of Government 
education appears to many of such vast importance that I have 
been led to dwell upon it at considerable length. I fear I cannot 
reasonably insist on describing with equal fulness the character 
and effects of Missionary education. 

Missionary schools, like those of Government, may be divided 
into elementary or vernacular; middle schools, or high-ver- 
nacular ; and colleges in which the curriculum prescribed by the 
University is followed, the education being given in English. 

The total number of pupils in Mission schools, as stated in the 
report of the Allahabad Conference in 1872, was 122,372, in- 
eluding 26,611 girls, the number now may probably be 140,000 
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or a little more, the proportion of girls to boys remaining much mmcmi?.' 
as it was. 

The characteristic mark of missionary schools is, of course, The cbrist- 

1 . 1 . . 1 T #. 1 . . . 1 • • , ian element. 

their religious character. If not distinctively Christian, tney 
have no raison cPStre. But, of course, if Missionaries set up schools 
to teach the common branches of education, as well as religion, 
the work should be done thoroughly. Let them, in common 
education, aim at as high a standard as the Government schools. 
There need be no fear that the cultivation of the intellectual 
powers of the pupil will be in any way hindered by the discipline 
imparted to his heart and conscience. 

Again, the closest superintendence of Mission schools by truly be uo^ht 
Christian men is absolutely necessary. The schoolmaster is men. 
the school." We shall all further agree that Christian books 
must not be taught by heathens. We shall, I trust, also agree 
that the presence of heathen teachers, even for the teaching of 
the common branches, is very undesirable. Possibly it does 
least harm if a heathen is appointed to teach some such 
purely secular branch as mathematics in a college in which there 
are several Christian professors. To leave any school under the 
control of a heathen teacher is, even if a necessity, a necessity to 
be deplored. 

Even in elementary schools a good deal can be accomplished ^^^^8 
towards preoccupying the mind with Christian truth. 1 do not useful, 
believe in the use of Christian catechisms for heathen children, 
the pupil being taught to repeat memortter the most solemn 
truths of our holy religion as a task. Let the mind be pre- 
occupied and filled with the parables of Christ and Old Testa- 
ment narratives, taught reverentially and lovingly by spiritual 
men ; and let us wait in patience the result. 

In Anglo-vernacular schools the mind of the pupil is still more ^^^^ 
capable of receiving valuable instruction. Of no part of mis- better, 
sionary work do I retain a more pleasant remembrance than of 
the junior classes in our Calcutta Institution. All the reading 
books, both in Bengali and English, had religious lessons, both 
in prose and verse. Simple poetry — very much like Watts's 
" Divine Songs for Children " — conveying the fundamental truths 
of religion, both natural and revealed,, was a great favourite with 
the pupils. 

But I must proceed to say a few words on the higher educa- Higher 
tion as conveyed in Missionary Colleges, which are affiliated to 
one or other of the Indian Universities. There are in ^11 liidvdii 
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only eight of these connected with Protestant Missions. In 
speaking of them, I feel rather hampered by the circumstance 
that the higher education is mainly carried on by our Scottish 
Missions. Mr. Sherring mentioned at the Allahabad Conference 
that, as the results were tested by University examinations, the 
Free Church and the Established Church of Scotland had accom- 
plished in the higher education as much as all other Societies 
united. This is natural on account of the great example and the 
eloquent pleadings of that illustrious man, over whose death the 
whole Christian world still mourns. Dr. Alexander Duff. And in 
Scotland we are thoroughly convinced of the necessity of carry- 
ing on this branch of Mission work more energetically than ever. 
Christian teaching in colleges, as well as schools, we deem like- 
wise to be of essential consequence ; and it must be given in full 
proportion to other studies. 

I am aware some would say that the character of Government 
education might be improved by the introduction of religion. 
That step, even if desirable, is not possible now ; Government 
dare not break its solemn and repeated promises to abstain from 
religious teaching. Others tell us that Christian men should be 
encouraged to become professors in state colleges. The con- 
ditions as to religion prescribed by Government are most im^ 
happy ; and I do not expect that many men will enter its colleges 
impelled by missionary zeal. Others justly contend that every 
effort should be made to supplement secular education, and that 
Missionaries should sedulously seek intercourse with the pupils 
of Government schools. But when all is done, a deplorable 
blank remains. 

But I must hasten on. Sunday Schools are found to be no 
less valuable in India than in Britain or America, and when well 
taught, they are largely attended by heathen children. 

Again, Orphanages are, especially in times of famine, indispen- 
sable. To develop manliness and independence in the children is, 
no doubt, difficult; but it can be done and has been done. 
Boarding Schools for boys have, in some cases, been found 
useful. 

Boarding schools for Christian girls seem fitted to be still 
more so. It is not many of the humbler Christian women that 
can yet train their daughters suitably ; and the faithftd, living 
superintendence of a lady from Europe or America is of the 
greatest possible value. Large day-schools for girls are 
possible in Madras, and to a considerable extent in Bombay. It 
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is difficult to maintain them in the Punjaub and North- Western SiJini'^^*; 
Provinces, and in Bengal next to impossible. Hence, Bengal is 
the place in which Zenana work is especially required. Zenana 
Schools are often possible, into which, even in Calcutta, the 
girls in one lane can be collected together and taught. On 
the unspeakable importance of the work in Zenanas and Zenana 
schools it is wholly unnecessary to dwell at present ; on Thui'sday 
evening it will, no doubt, receive the earnest consideration which 
it deserves. 

I must now hasten to a close. My allotted task has been to fg® p**''^ 
describe things as they are, and I have hardly touched the still 
greater question of things as they ought to be. And on that, 
all I will now do is to ask a question. Is there any good reason 
which prevents the carrying out of the celebrated educational 
Despatch of 1854, regarding grants in aid ? I know of none. 
Let us try it in Calcutta, or in the three Presidency seats, ^^^^^^^ 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The system will not fail, if 
Government will only screw its courage to the sticking point and 
redeem its solemn pledge. 

But, finally. When we speak of about 140,000 pupils in 
Mission schools, the number seems encouragingly large. But 
after all, the proportion is but i in 2000 of the population, and 
let us remember that it includes multitudes who know little more 
than the alphabet. The number receiving a thoroughly good 
education is deplorably small. Is this all that Britain can do 
tor the Christian education of India ? God forbid that we should 
forget the wants of China or Japan or Polynesia. But surely 
India, as a portion of British territory, has very special claims, 
and she is thirsting tor instruction. God helping us let us give it, 
till India rise to be, as she w^as of old, the great moulder of 
Asiatic thought. The stream of Buddhism flowed forth from her 
over more than half the Continent of Asia. Shall the healing 
waters of Christianity do less when India turns to God ? 

Mr. Donald Matheson, then said : Sir William, ladies JJ;^^^^"' 
and gentlemen, I avail myself of your offer to ask a question. I 
feel that the Paper just read is perhaps the most important we 
have had during the Conference, and I wish to ask whether the improve- 
time has not now come, when, since the Government Despatch of JS'^^.trnl'** 
.1854 is now nearly a quarter of a century old, we have not had Jfo^fn^ina^ 
experience as to the result of the Government system of educa- 
tion in India^ and whether something cannot be done to im^row^ 
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^ofH^' With the best intentions, the Government of the day de- 
termined that the natives of India should not be disturbed by 
introducing the Bible into the Government system of education. 
It was with the view of retaining their loyalty that this was 
done. After an experience of nearly a quarter of a century it is 
The present fouud that the result has been the very opposite: a spirit of 
fast^twOT- disloyalty has been produced among those who have been de- 
ty-five years, prived of the precious truth. And has not the time come, when 
the Missionary Societies, and indeed the whole of their consti- 
tuents in this country, should rise and ask the Government 
whether some change should not take place. 

b!Itok "^^^ ^' Barton, of Cambridge, said: I feel that this 
question is one hardly adapted for discussion in a large assembly 
Question like the present. Still thd Paper we have heard read should 
important, j^^^ expression of opinion on the part of those who take an 
interest in, and who also help on, the work of Missions in India. 
It has been shown in that Paper that the Government has 
been creating a monster, which is beginning already to turn 
AFranken- upon itself. This Frankenstein of educated intellect in India, 
been pro- without any religious principle to guide it, is creating a ferment 
and a restlessness, of which it is impossible to foresee the evil 
One course is consequences. In the extreme difl&culty of urging upon Govern- 
opea to us. j^^j^^ ^jjy course which would remedy this defect, it seems to 
me that there is one plan which we ought, as Christians, and as 
representatives of Missionary Societies, to urge upon them; 
namely this, that inasmuch as it is impossible for them to 
to'^ieave the ''^^^l^te religious teaching in their schools, as also it is impossible 
higher edu- to hope that they can as a Government introduce the Bible into 

cation alto- t ■j 

gether. their schools (as many of our friends here in England would 
desire), the only course open to them is to do as is done in this 
country, and to retire as soon as possible from the direct control 
of higher education altogether. Our difl&culties as Missionaries, 
and I speak as one who has had some fifteen years' experience in 
this particular department in India, — are difficulties arisi&g from 
the fact that the Government come with all their prestige and 
Goverumenft resources, and drive us practically almost out of the field. We 
usatdisad- cannot Compete with them on fair terms, or with the resources 
vantage. ^hich they possess. Not only however do they put Missionary 
Societies at a very great disadvantage, which is comparatively 
a small matter ; but there is a growing tendency to ignore 
and undervalue indigenous and independent native efforts. I 
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would desire my friends that there should go forth from this ^^^^^ 
Conference a representation to the Government, backed by those Let them 
who have influence and authority, urging upon them the same e^iJJpk at 
course as is followed at home, where we have a Government con- 
fining itself to the regulation and encouragement of education, 
without entering the field directly itself. 

Dr. Murray Mitchell said : I agree with what has been ^^^^^^^^ 
said by these two gentlemen. That was the practical issue of 
the fact I brought forward. Let Government spend its funds 
chiefly on lower education, teaching the toiling, ignorant masses, Endorset the 
and we shall all exceedingly rejoice. We only wish they had 
Afghan wars to carry on that they might have much more money 
to devote to that education. Let the Government carry out the 
principles of the Despatch of 1854 and act, as Mr. Barton has 
suggested, by aiding schools. I do not think missionary schools 
will be the only ones to fill the void. Natives will soon set up 
schools of their own and then the Government funds will be freed 
to an extent that will enable them to give larger assistance to 
elementary education. I do not suggest that this course should 
be taken in a leap. It should begin gradually, say at Calcutta, gradually, 
then extend to Madras, then to Bombay. Let us see the effect 
of such a measure ; I have no doubt of its success ; the Govern- 
ment will then gradually retire from all the country. 

The Rev. Dr. Schreiber, Secretary of the Rhenish Missionary 8®hrbibkb. 
Society, gave the following account of the Society's efforts in 
Dutch India : — 

There are several regions where Mohammedanism is steadily Mohammed- 
winning ground, but perhaps no place can be found where that Dutch tidia. 
progress is faster, and at the same time more astonishing and 
puzzling, than it is in Dutch India, because there it goes on not 
only in spite of the Government of a European, Christian nation, 
nay, it would appear, that this Government itself serves to foster 
and forward Mohammedanism as far as its boundaries extend. 

Looking back, we find that by far the greater part of the ground itggrreat 
Hohammedanism holds at present in the Indian Archipelago it thrDutch^*' 
has gained after the time the Dutch took possession of those 
regions. In the Island of Sumatra, it is true, Atchin and Menang- 
kabao had become Mohammedan before that time, and thence 
Islam had found its way to Java; but on both these islands 
the great majority of the people were still heathens, when tha 
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Dutch took possession of them, and to the island of Borneo and 
Celebes Mohammedanism has crept in in the time of the Dutch 
Government. At present on Java almost the whole population is 
Mohammedan, at least in name a great deal of heathenism still 
being concealed under the surface. On Sumatra about the fourth 
part is still heathen. On Borneo and in the Celebes perhaps 
about one-half — but wherever in Dutch India a heathen popula- 
tion is in contact with Mohammedans, Mohammedanism is 
advancing steadily. Even the ofl&cial Government Reports state 
the progress of Mohammedanism in the Batta country and Telam- 
bang, on Sumatra, in West and South-east Borneo, in Menado, on 
Celebes, onTernate andTidore, and Batyan, and several other places. 

That it is really nothing else but the Dutch Government itself 
which spreads and forwards Mohammedanism is clearly shown for 
instance in the Batta-country in Sumatra. The people of the 
Batta, or Bataks, have been for centuries not only in contact with 
the Mohammedan Malays, but several times they have been attacked, 
and a large portion of their land has been quite desolated by the 
Malays, in order to win the Battas for Islam. But all was in 
vain, the Battas kept firmly to their heathen creed until, about 
orty years ago, they became subjects of the Dutch Government. 
Kow, since that time, almost the whole of them, as far as the 
Dutch Government extends, have become Mohammedan, whilst 
almost no Mohammedan is to be found beyond the borders of the 
colony. The fact that the Dutch Government produces Moham- 
medanism everywhere is so strikingly evident, that the Moham- 
medans of Sumatra themselves believe the reason why Allah has 
given the rule to the Dutch is nothing else but this, that all 
heathen nations should be made Mohammedan by means of the 
Dutch Government. I myself have met heathens in Sumatra, 
that were quite amazed when they were told that I and the other 
Dutch (European) were not Mohammedans; so much is the Dutch 
Government and Mohammedanism one and the same thing to 
them. 

Now what can be the reason of this strange phenomenon ? 

Of course I am not going to say that the Dutch knowingly and 
wilfully propagate Mohammedanism, though there are indeed some 
infatuated men amongst them, who, blinded by their hatred against 
Christianity, really and openly wish good speed to the Crescent. 
By far the most of them have no interest whatever nor sympathy 
with Mohammedanism, very many of them even hate it ; but never- 
theless, being quite indifferent and following a so-called strictly 
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neutral policy in matters of religion, in fact they help to spread g®J',^[g,^ 
it. There, like in other instances, Mohammedanism steps in to do But they 
that which Christianity oiig"ht but neglects to do. i^!edto 
Wherever the Dutch Government goes, Christianity. 

" Post equitem sedet atra cura," 

Mohammedanism follows it like an evil spirit. The Dutch cannot 

live in India without a Mohammedan appendix of lower officers, 

as clerks, policemen, interpreters, and tradesmen. The Malay g ^^f the 

language being outside Java, the language of the Government, 

and of daily life, quite a ^' lingua franca " of those regions, and 

being spoken, besides by the Dutch, by Mohammedans only, is 

one of the most powerful agents of Mohammedanism. 

Whenever the Dutch Government is established, everybody that JfiJiif® 
has anything to do with it, either in court or trade, is compelled 
to learn the Malay language, and very seldom any one has learnt 
Malay without becoming Mohammedan at the same time. Very 
soon, therefore, all the native chiefs, through whom the Dutch 
govern the people, all lower officers and tradesmen of the country, 
in short, all men of weight and influence, become Mohammedans, aii chiefs 
and then it does not want many years until all the other people b?co^?eMo- 
foUow them. There are few proper Mohammedan Missionaries in *»a™»n^'daiis. 
India, but every Moslem, being zealous in fulfilling his religious 
duties, and very ardent to propagate his creed, all of them do the ^^^^^ 
work of Missionaries, especially all the so-called Hadjis, whose medans are 
number increases year by year, on account of the passage to Mecca their creed, 
by steamer being now very cheap and easy. In 1875 there were 
no less than 5600 hadjis (pilgrims) from Dutch India. 

It seems that the Dutch at large have very little idea of the fatal ^vii results, 
consequences which the spread of Mohammedanism must needs 
have for their Government in India, because otherwise they 
would, even from a mere political point of view, sustain and forward 
mission work in India, by all means and with all their might, as, 
no doubt, Christianity is the only thing that can check and 
counteract the spread of Mohammedanism. But although there christian 
are a great many pious and zealous mission friends amongst the J^ere®™ 
Dutch, and although there exist a consiiierable number of Dutch 
Missionary Societies, still a very large portion of work that 
ought to be done remains undone. There are at present about 
fifty Dutch Missionaries at work belonging to eight different 
Societies, and scattered almost over the whole Archipelago ; on Their num- 
Sumatra^ in the west, rniddle, and east of Java, on Bali, G^l^^iek^^ 
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s^Bwiw. -A.lmabeira, New Guinea, and some small islands, but there are 

Number* of only a few places where their results are remarkable. 

the^iebw. Minnahafisa, or Celebes, the Mission has succeeded excel- 

lently, more than 40,000 Christians belong to it ; but there is only 
one Minnahassa in the whole Archipelago, and even there matters 
are far from being satisfactory just now. On Java, too, we meet a 
few large congregations with more than a thousand adherents, but 
in comparison to the vast population these are very little indeed. 

Neglect of But there is one thing I do not understand at all, I mean the 

old fields. 1 1 ■rv 1 ?r. - t 

reason why the JDutch Missionary Societies have not taken care 
of the very considerable Christian congregations in the Amboyna 
Kei and Aru islands ; on Timor and Wetter, being the remains of 
the fruits of mission work in former times. 

Their state These poor Christians have been quite neglected and forsaken ; 

waT^^^^ in some islands, for instance Wetter, Dammer, Tepa, the li^ht of 
Christianity, once burning, has been quenched already ; in other 
places the congregations are decaying more and more, in conse- 
quence of the want of all pastoral and missionary agencies, 
the people falling back into heathen superstition, or coming 
under Mohammedan influence. At present there are still on 
these islands about 5000 Christians, but if they remain uncared 
for, it will not be long ere all of them will disappear, especially 
now they have lost their last spiritual sustenance, the Dutch 
Government having banished the Bible from the schools. 

Will no^OTie Now then, will no other Missionary Society step in, in order to 
avert such a reproach from the Christian name ? It is not true 
that the Dutch do not allow strangers to begin mission work in 
their colonies. They have allowed it for a long time past. The 
Missionaries of our Khenish Society have been working amongst 
the Dajaks of Borneo since 1835, amongst the Battas of Sumatra 

The Dutch 1861, and on the isle of Nias since 1865. On these three 

Government islands we have at present twenty stations, twenty-five European 

other Missionaries, and about 3000 native Christians. But to add new 
^' fields to those we have already is for us quite out of the question. 
The task we have upon us is almost too heavy already : and we 
should even be very glad if, perhaps, we could get some new friends 
to assist us. However that is not my aim to-day. I want to make 
an earnest appeal upon all Missionary Societies in England, 
America, and Australia, if perhaps one of them could be made 
willing to enter upon the work in Dutch India. 

Need is It is a very urgen t work, because, as I have tried to show, Moham- 

medanism is spreading fast in these regions, and therefore not 
much time is given to win these poor mXions fet Christ, to with- 
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hold them from the lies of the false prophet, from whence, if once SJhbwbbb. 
entangled, it will be very diflScult to extricate them. 

It is a very hopeful and promising work, because most of these p^^ngj* 
nations are sure to abandon their heathen creeds just now. Many 
of them are looking out for something better, and they take to 
Mohammedanism only because nobody is there to teach them 
the truth. In many respects this field bears a great likeness to 
the South Sea Islands ; only the nations of Dutch India are more 
numerous and vigorous, not at all dying out or decreasing. Some of 
them are very nearly related to the Hovas of Madagascar, and from 
the Minnahassa we may learn what kind of mission we may expect 
there, if only the work is begun in earnest and with proper means. 

Besides these numerous beautifiil and densely-populated o*^**®' 

*^ islands near. 

heathen islands, which hitherto have been overlooked, there are 
the above-named islands with their Christian congregations, 
stretching out their hands for help. At present they cling still 
to their Christian faith, they bring their children to some wandering 
Dutch clergyman to get them baptised, they are eager to listen Easy to help 
to the preaching of the Gospel, wherever it is brought to them, before'^t'L 
I believe it would be easy to strengthen their feeble faith, to ^ 
purify their deficient morals, and to put everything right again, 
but if anything is to be done for them, it must be done soon, 
almost immediately. Not many years and it will be too late there, 
as it is already too late in so many regions of Dutch India, that 
were stretching out their hands and begging for the Gospel only 
thirty years ago, but are lost now, lost to Mohammedanism. 

The Rev. J. E. Payne, of Calcutta, wished to address the Con- Rev. j. e. 
ference on the subject of Christian Literature in India. He said ; 

With regard to the importance of circulating Christian literature christian 
in the Indian Empire, there can be no two opinions. Education ^j'Sdia!'^ 
is being carried on most vigorously in many districts, and we have 
now an amount of education being carried on throughout the 
country, such as there never was before. I have seen much of Education is 
this ; and I find that very little attention is being paid to the spread!^^^^ 
production and circulation of Christian literature in India, such as 
there ought to be. 

On the other side, there is growing up in Calcutta and other native 
great cities, a native press that is vile. This is being sold, as I 
know, extensively over the country. What is being done to 
correct it ? The Christian Vernacular Education Society, and the £^3^^^^., 
Religious Tract and Bible Societies are doing mucVi', ^iu\,T^o\)smi^^^'^^^^^^ 
compared with what the circumstances require. 1 ^^'^'» 
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therefore, if by drawings to so important a matter the attention of 
this Conference, a ^eater amount of effort shall result. 

The Rev. E. Schrenk drew the attention of the Conference to 
the work carried on by the Basle Missionary Society on the 
West Coast of India and in China. He said : — We commenced 
our Mission on the Western Coast of India in the year 1834. It 
was a small beginning we then could make, but, by God's grace, 
Missionaries. work has extended g;radually. In the four districts — Canara, 
South Mahratta, Malabar, and the Nilgherries — sixty-three Basle 
Missionaries are now labouring. The mode of work is much the 
same as on the Gold Coast. 
Books. (a.) First in India, yea, there much more than in Africa, we 

felt, from the beginning of our Mission, the great importance of 
Christian literature, and have, therefore, paid much attention to 
it. Our mission press is gaining an increasing influence. Last 
year it printed 166,090 books and tracts in three different Indian 
languages, and in English. The chief work printed last year is 
the Canarese Bible, and this year the Malayftlam Bible is printed. 
In connexion with the press are twenty-two book and tract 
depositories, with twelve colporteurs, who do a most useftil work. 
We owe much gratitude to the Religious Tract Society in London, 
and to the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, for their kind 
assistance in literary work. 
Converts. {h,) Also, in India we were permitted, by the grace of God, 
to preach the Gospel with success. On twenty principal stations, 
and many out-stations, we have gathered 6037 Christians, and 
on the I St of January, this year, there were 1374 people under 
instruction for baptism. Many of these are famine people who 
have broken their caste. May the Lord give His Spirit to them 
all ! The famine, with all its misery, has been a blessing for our 
South Mahratta people ; it has taught them to seek the Lord. 
Schools. (c.) Schools. Among all the difficulties, well known to you, 
we have " held the fort also in educational work. There is — 

1. A theological seminary with 19 students. 

2. A training school ,, 11 „ 

3. A preparandi school „ 47 pupils. 

4. Anglo-vernacular schools „ 465 „ 

5. Vernacular schools „ 21 12 scholars. 



Bev. J. E. 



Ber. E. 

SCHBBVK. 



Itasle Mis- 
sion on tlie 
West Coast 
of India. 



Total . . . 2654 scholars. 
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Out of these schools have gone forth six ordained native Rev. e. 
pastors, sixty-six catechists and evangelists, lifty-tive teachers, Evangeiisis^ 
and twenty-three school mistresses. These figures show that we 
have paid due attention to the education of native labourers. 

id,) Industries. We have at present: — Five weaving shops; g^jj^jj)*^ 
one tiling work; one carpenter's shop; and one mechanical 
establishment. All these establishments give work to 635 
persons, and how thankful we have been during the famine, 
which pressed so much on our people, to have an opportunity for 
handiwork, you may judge for yourselves. " The industrial branch Their Kood 
of work had a great influence on our congregation, raising many 
families from poverty to a comfortable position which, though not, 
indeed, allowing them to make a gTeat display, guarantees 
them a decent livelihood as a return for faithful labour, and 
enables them to lay by something against sickness and death, 
and to give an elementary education to their children." May 
God help us on in all this work ! 

In China we have at present twelve European Missionaries, in Cbiva. 
and, thank God, a staff of thirty-four native labourers at four 
principal stations and sixteen out-stations. Our Christians 
number 1627, and the scholars, including ten students of a 
theological seminary, 302. During the past year alone 170 
Chinese have been baptised by our Missionaries. Truly, there is 
much cause of gratitude to the Lord ! What a great thing to be 
able to say, "The field in China is white for the harvest." 
Thank God for it, and remember our work in India and China in 
your prayers. 

The Rev. Dr. Watson, of Dundee, who visited India with the 
late Norman McLeod, said : I must be allowed to take this 
opportunity, the first I have had since I returned from India, to 
thank our Chairman, Sir William Muir, for his hospitality to 
myself and to my rev. and venerable companion, Dr. Norman 
McLeod, when we were in India. We received very much 
attention at his hands and very much information, which greatly 
aided our work ; and, I am sure, when I name my rev. friend. 
Dr. Norman McLeod, I utter a name which is held in London, 
as well as throughout Europe, in the highest esteem — a man 
who, both by his life and by his death, did much for the great 
cause of Missions. 

I have heard to-day the very interesting Paper read upon 
" Education and Evangelisation in India." We T^ave \i«idL %i «vsl^- 
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^It^v. gestion made that the only way for the Government to do, 
GoTemment especially in College education, is to retire from it altogether. 
in^T: the*"* Well, it is very difficult for a Government to say, We shall take 
B^eition ^^^^ money ; but shall bring in our own religion and help to 
SanoTSe"* ^^^^^^7 yours." And I can easily see, how any Government 
public taxes havinff conscientious scruples should pause before they tax a 

to destroy » i 

the native couutrv for the overthrowmff or a reliaion, however false, which 

religions. , . - , ^ . y J i j ^ i 

yet the natives of that country have been tor ages attached to and 
Missionaries believe to be true. There is a second way in which I think 
may^uppie- ^^^^ done, and that is, by sending out Missionaries to 

meet those objections that are offered to Christianity, and to meet 
those young Englisli-speaking natives who are leaving the 
colleges in India. It is surely by appeals to the understanding 
and the conscience that Christianity is to be propagated. Are we 
We cannot to be ^fraid of anything that can be said against Christianity ? 
inteikcfuai If we are, what is our Christianity or our faith worth ? If our 
training. Christianity is worth anything, it is surely worth our sending the 
very best men to show the broad basis on which it rests. And if 
these men have been made atheists, or agnostics, or non- 
Christians by appeals to the intellect, surely we are not to distrust 
this grand instrument which God has given to men, but are to 
it with believe in intellectual force and conviction being on the side of 
from"the** Christianity as well as against it. We have been doing this in 
Christiaa gome of our CoUeges and schools. 

A large number of persons say " Keep to preaching, — 
never mind education." We, in Scotland, and other parts of the 
Use of world, believe in the slow sapping process; and do not intend to 
take down vast towers consolidated into one mass by a single 
blow. We mean to go into the foundation ; and the man who first 
First labours Undertakes this and puts his instrument to the rock to prepare, so 
weSw' th? that the powder or dynamite may be inserted, is doing as great 
^»8t. ^ work as the man who touches the spring which produces the 
final result. The man who cuts the first sod has as much to do 
with the completion of the enterprise as he who lays the last 
rail. We believe not in appeals merely to the individual, but in 
addressing ourselves to a work which is to tell upon fiiture 
generations. 

Need of -A.nd we might do a great deal more by our union. There is no 
eioser Union, (jjfficulty in uniting Missionaries abroad. The Missionaries in 
India are me by the very fact that they are there, and they feel 
DiflBcuities that the little things which separated them at home dwindle into 
Sll^^ro^^* insigm6cmcQ in the presence of idolatry. The truth is, the diffi- 
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culty in our union on Missions is not produced in Bombay j but ^^jg^\ 
in London and in Edinburgh. These little differences that are 
keeping us asunder, fall to pieces before they get to India. The 
tact is, that a man going to India finds his opinions of denomina- 
tionalism very much modified. People say that if you take a The value ot 
cargo of Madeira round the Cape it becomes very mellow ; but if iSSfr*^ 
you take a cargo of Missionaries it becomes mellower. They lose 
a vast deal of the acidity with which they started. 

It becomes us, therefore, to lay aside all the things which pre- 
judice our minds, and, it may be, warp our judgment, and which 
certainly are of no use in the grand work we have at heart, to bring 
India under the dominion of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. In casteia 
regard to what has been spoken to-day of caste, let us not 
care whether they are of one caste or another. Our colleges 
have done a great deal to break down caste. Missions are not 
necessarily to the high caste, to men of education, or to the 
wealthy. The members of lower castes may be as well educated 
as those of higher ones, and oftentimes they are much wealthier. 
In dealing practically with caste, we have nothing to do ^^^^ J^Ji"^^ all 
the mere position or distinction, the wealth or the education, ofttiemas 
Those of the humblest caste are as welcome as the very highest ; "*°* 
and I think we owe a very great debt of gratitude to those who 
have done much by other influences to tone down this feeling in 
India. Now a Hindu is not surprised that we do not try to con- ^^^nreiigions 
vert him, but he is very much surprised that we do : because in 
India a man thinks that as there are various religions, they may 
all be true. I have heard that the holding of two opposite beliefs 
is with them not an uncommon thing. They can do many 
juggling feats in India, and this is one of them. Many can per- 
form it in countries other than India. They wonder why we 
should take so much trouble to go and to convert them to our 
religion. They say, " You have three lines of railway from London RaUway 
to Edinburgh, one by the East coast, one by the West coast, and 
a third by the Midland : it is all the same which you take, you 
get to London at last." Yes,'' we say, " but that is not our 
notion of Christianity. Heaven is not a locality, and our notion 
of it is rather the character of the kingdom and of the company 
you have by the way. We wish you to know that throughout 
this great wilderness you have the fellowship of a Father in 
heaven, who loves you, and of a Saviour who died for you." 

The Rev. James Johnston^ of the Free ChurcTi o? ScolW^, ^^.i. 
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Rer. J. 
JoinrsTOv. 

Higher 
Education. 



The GoTern- 
ment is not 
neutral. 



It under- 
mines the 
native 
religions. 



This kind of 
training- is 
dangerous. 



And cruel. 



said: I feel constrained to refer to the subject of the higher 
education in India, which has been already spoken of in a way 
that made this audience feel its importance. I do not mean to 
say a single word that would weaken the force of what has been 
said so ably by Dr. Mitchell and others. I would, however, 
quote two passages — the one from the experience of an honoured 
friend just returned from India. He put the question to a large 
audience of Hindus : " How many of you educated Hindus believe 
in the Shastres ? " The answer of one man was, " Not one in a 
hundred." The answer of another who carried the assent of the 
meeting was, " Not one in a thousand." Now, sir, this brings 
out the fact, which is apt to be overlooked, that our Govern- 
ment is not neutral. I agree that we could not well ask the natives 
of India to give their money to support a Government in pulling 
down their own religion. But I also say they are not at liberty 
to take the money of the natives of India to undermine their 
religion, bad though it be, and that is what they are doing. 
They are undermining the religion of the natives, and giving them 
nothing as a substitute. Sir, I do not wish to speak with dis- 
respect, either of the Government or of those who have represented 
our Government in India. It would be unjust, and ungenerous 
also, in your presence, if I did not admit that the Government 
has an honest desire to promote morality among the people. 
I know that you, sir, and other noble men, have done much to 
promote religion in India. But here is the fact that our Govern- 
ment is systematically undermining the beliefs of India, and 
giving nothing as a substitute. I have had the opportunity of 
knowing that an officer holding a high position in the Govern- 
ment a few years ago felt this difficulty deeply. He regretted to 
see great numbers of Bengali scholars leaving the Government 
schools with a fair vernacular education, and a superficial 
knowledge of English, but without any religion at all. Things 
may go smoothly and quietly on ; but the calm is ominous, and 
cannot continue. To train young men thus is as dangerous as 
it is cruel. Under the law of Moses, the rich man was denounced 
who took the rags from the poor man which covered him from 
the cold of night What shall be said of us if we take from the 
youth of India their only shelter from the cold blasts of unbelief 
and scepticism? It is cruel of us to take the husks of false 
religion from the starving heathen, and refrise them the bread 
which we have in such rich abundance to give ; to leave them at 
a time when the character is being formed for good or ovil, in a 
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dreary void without a prop for the soul to lean on, or a ray of ^o^j^gj^jr. 
light to guide them through the gloom. To do this is as dan- 
gerous to the State as it'is perilous to the soul. 

But what remedy do we propose ? At one time I thought that Remedy, 
we might urge the Government to introduce religious teaching 
into their colleges. But the difl&culty of so doing now seems in- 
superable. It would be of no use, unless we were sure of Christian 
teachers, as well as of Christian teaching. We would recommend, 
on the one hand, the continuance of the present system of grants increased 

' IT D grants in aid. 

inaid ; and, on the other, the withdrawal of the Government colleges 

altogether — when either the natives, the European community, (Mve up the 

or Christian Churches are prepared to take up the work in a Son'. 

satisfactory way. That, I think, is a very modest request. By 

the Government coming in as competitors in direct education 

they drive religion out of the heathen colleges, and tend to 

secularise even our missionary institutions. They may tempt 

missionary societies to withdraw their colleges, which cost them 

much, leaving the youth of India to be educated without any 

religion — a result which every wise man and the Government 

itself would deplore. In conclusion, we simply request this, 

that the Government will now do what they actually promised to 

do in 1854. Here are their own words : We look forward to the Despatch of 

time when any education entirely provided by Government may 

be discontinued with the gradual advance of the system of grants 

in aid ; and when many of the existing Government institutions, 

even of the higher order, may be safely closed or transferred to 

the management of local bodies under the control of and aided 

hy the State." That is all we ask. A meeting of a few friends, 

before this Conference closes, might initiate a movement to secure 

its practical accomplishment. 

F. Anderson, Esq., formerly in the Madras Civil Service, p. akdir- 
after alluding to the caste question in schools, and stating that 
the Government had rightly decided that scholars should all be 
treated alike in their public schools, said : I look with a kind of ^ 
fraternal interest upon the Basle Mission. It extends in South Mission. 
India, on its Western Coast, from the district of Cochin and 
Travancore up to Goa. There are situated two great districts — ^^^^^^i- 
Malabar and Canara. I went to the Malabar Coast in the Civil 
Service.- There was no Missionary there at that time. There 
was no Missionary in Canara. I wanted some man to go and 
circulate the Scriptures^ but failed to get any help. "But, 'm 1^*^^ 
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there arrived at my house three men from Basle. One of them 
was that noble -minded man, Hebich ; well known and honoured 
throughout South India. He was the Moody amongst Europeans 
in South India, though he was not so successful with the natives. 
At Cannanore he produced such an efiect upon one regiment, that 
every officer in the regiment became a converted Christian, and 
the regiment itself got the name of Hebich's Own." On one 
occasion the Bishop of Madras, in passing through the place, 
dined at the mess; and at the close of the evening it was 
proposed that the Bible should be brought, and the Bishop be 
requested to conduct family worship, which he cheerfully did ; 
but, he said it was a thing which he had never been asked to do 
before. 

One day, when Hebich came home from a large fair, he said : 
They tried to put me down to-day. A man rode up on an 
elephant and tried to ride me down ; but I had a long stick and 
stood my ground." Some years afterwards a Brahmin in 
Travancore applied to a Missionary for Christian instruction. The 
Missionary asked him what led him to think of Christianity, and 
he said, " One day I went to a fair ; there was a Missionary 
preaching, and they tried to ride him down with an elephant ; but 
he stood firm, and I thought there must be something in that 
man's religion." Now, Christian friends, these three Missionaries 
came to my house from Basle in the year 1834. What does the 
last report of the Mission show as to the state of affairs there ? In 
Malabar they have six stations ; in Canara they have seven. 
They have gone into the Southern Mahratta country, and have 
four stations. There is also (»ne station in the Nilgiri Hills ; all 
since 1834. There are now sixty- three Missionaries instead of 
those three. They have 2615 communicants who sit down at the 
Lord's Table. May we not say : What hath God wrought ? 

Two things in the Mission have given me unspeakable joy. 
There was a Brahmin boy whom we sent to Basle ; there he wa^ 
educated and, at length, ordained, and he came out as a Mis- 
sionary. He was highly connected. His father-in-law was onc^ 
of the native judges under me. He came back, and one of th» 
greatest pleasures I had was when he came to my house as » 
native Missionary. On the following Sunday he addressed to » 
native audience his first sermon in the Canarese language, fl^ 
is still alive and working well. That is one of the fruits of th^ 
Basle Mission on the Western Coast of India. 
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The Rev. T. P. Hughes, of the Church Mission at Peshawur, I^J^J^,^- 
said : The question, What should be the attitude of the Christian 
Missionary towards Government education, is one of the many 
}Creat problems which the modern Missionary has to solve. Some 
years ago I was the means of inducing the Punjaub Government 
to close its school at my own station ; and yet I cannot quite 
agree with some of the previous speakers with reference to the 
attitude of Government schools towards Christianity. I cannot ^^Sis™^"* 
regard Government schools as necessarily anti-Christian. We uot necea- 
are told that Government schools are destroying* the faculty of christian, 
faith," but so is almost everything in India ; for not only secular 
education, but the rapid progress of civilisation, is destroying the All civilisa- 
faith of the Hindus in their former religious beliefs. And it is "ueofd na-^^' 
this great fact which ought to press so heavily upon the Christian tive faiths. 
Church at home : namely, that we are robbing the people of all 
faith in their former religions, and yet, through the lukewarm- 
ness of Christian people at large, we have neither the men nor 
the means necessary to give to them a better and a more holy 
creed. Some time ago I collected statistics of our converts from 
schools in North India, and I found we had as many converts 
from Government schools as from Mission schools. And there is Many con- 
no denying the fact that in Northern India some of our best come from 
converts are men who have received their education in Govern- seh^S"*"* 
ment institutions. For example : Mr. Safdar Ali, a magistrate 
at Jabalpur ; the Rev. Tara Chand, of Delhi ; Professor Ram 
Chandar ; Mr. Chandu Lall, Translator to the Punjaub Govern- Examples, 
ment ; the Rev. Imad-ud-din, of Amritsar, and some other Christian 
converts of reputation, were formerly students in Government 
schools. Of course, I am far from admitting that Government schools 
sre all that Christian people could wish ; but are we in a position 
to adopt the suggestions made this morning ? Would we wish to we^^^ 
see Government withdraw entirely from higher education ? If suggestion 
Government did withdraw, have we the means, or are we able to ^^^^ 
^ke up the work? Judging from the difficulty which my own we are not 
Society experiences in getting men both fitted and willing to labour the^oid.^' 
in colleges and schools, I venture to say that not only are we 
unable to take over the work of Government schools, but it is a 
question whether we shall not be obliged to withdraw from some 
^departments of existing educational work. Of course, I would wish 
to see the education of the natives of India entirely in the hands of 
Christian men. For I am quite sure of this, that Government 
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Rev. T. p. never has been neutral, is not neutral, and never can be neutral 
in matters of religion. As long as we rule India as Englishmen, 
impossibiii- we must rule it as Christian Englishmen ; but we must not aim 
at, or demand impossibilities. Then, as to the introduction of 
the Bible into Government schools, would we wish to see the 
Bible taught by men who do not hold what we believe to be the 
essential doctrines of the Christian faith ? However much we 
may wish to see the Bible taught in Government schools, I am 
What we can afraid it cauuot be done. Much, however, can be done ; and it 
is our duty, as Christian Missionaries, to do all we can to influence 
Government schools and colleges in the direction of Christianity. 
We have, I believe, a right to demand that great care should be 
taken in the selection of masters and teachers for Government 
institutions. In the Punjaub, I am thankfiil to say, there are 
several native Christian masters of Government schools who are 
both teaching and preaching by their consistent Christian lives. 
I may add that the Rev. Mr. Sharp, who for many years has been 
Principal of the Church Missionary Society's College at Masuli- 
patam in South India, thinks that in the University examinations 
the Bible might be admitted as a text-book and as a voluntary 
subject for the B.A. examination, so that the Scriptural instruc- 
tion given in Mission schools may be of some value in the 
aggregate number of marks in the competition for degrees. 

A Delegate reminded the Conference that there were Mission- 
aries in South India, during all last centiiry. They were sent to 
Tranquebar and Tanjore by the Danish Government ; and many 
of them rose to great distinction, and were blessed with great 
usefulness. They were Lutherans ; but through all the century 
were assisted by grants from the Christian Knowledge Societ}', 
connected with the Church of England. 

The Rev. F. Fisher, of Cupar, reminded the Conference of the 
great service rendered to the Mission cause by the late Dr. Dufl^. 
His usefulness began in College. He went to work among his 
fellow students. He spoke to them privately. He had a Mission- 
ary library ; and not only did he give them books, but he spoke 
to them of what they contained. He was besides a home Mission- 
ary. He wrought among the people ; and to this day his name 
is known amongst the community where* those labours were 
carried on. They gave him a handsome present when he went 
away from them. Not only did he toil among the heathen in 
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St. Andrew's, but he went himself as the first Missionary of the j^^f; 
Church of Scotland to Calcutta. His Chris- 

Mr. Fisher appealed to young men to come forward and StASdJew'H. 
offer themselves for this work. Had we an Alexander Buff 
at every College in Great Britain, we should soon set the world 
on fire. 

The Rev. W. Gray, Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
said : — 

There seems some little difference in points of detail with 
r^;ard to any action that may be taken on this great question of 
education in India. But I think that every one here must be 
agreed in this, at all events, that after the great educational why should 
despatch of 1854, which professed so much on the part of the mentJISre" 
Government, has been at work for twenty-five years, it is time h^hei^^Ej^. 
for us to meet together and calmly to consider how far the spirit ca^on. 
of the despatch has been carried out, and what representations 
we ought to make to Government on the subject. A very a Conference 
practical result of the discussion this morning would be, that '°*^^*®^* 
a Conference of those who are interested in this subject should 
take place. We have before us the great question of how to 
lift up India, by giving it the Gospel, and if a Conference were 
to meet to consider practical action, and perhaps the bringing of 
some influence to bear upon the Government on the question, I 
should hope that something useful would come of it. There is one 
more subject on which I would say a word. We have heard almost Evangeiis- 
nothing as to what is being done to reach, by evangelistic opera- Smsbs!*^^ 
tions, the great masses of the population of India. Some time 
ago I heard fi'om a Missionary in India, that a respectable Hindu 
had come to him and asked him this question : How is it that importance 

Ti/r- • • . 11 1 . 1 ofthese 

you Missionaries are trying to work upon the people m the great masses, 
towns, while you are leaving to a great extent untouched what is 
the backbone of the population of India, that is, the village com- 
munities V That is a very important question indeed : but there 
are great difficulties about it. We know well how it comes to 
pass so far as it is true. The Missionaries go, in the first in- 
stance, to the towns, where they get overwhelmed with work, and 
so it is that the village communities are not so much touched as villages 
they might be. The fear is that what happened in the earlier touSS. 
days of Christianity may happen now, and that the term pagani 
may come to be in India a term to express communities still 
remaining in heathenism. What is to be done ? The Church 
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(jIa't^* Missionary Society has had its attention earnestly directed 
to this point, and is considering* what it can do for the 
Kiigiish millions and millions, comprised in the village communities 
Hkeijr to be throughout India f One might say very naturally, m the first 
instance : Well, get a numher of Missionaries to go out from 
England." I am afraid we cannot expect to get very many more 
Missionaries than we have at present. The Church Missionary 
Society has therefore in view the plan of establishing as speedily 
native^Evan- solidly as it can, distinct colleges or theological classes for 

relists. the efficient training of natives ; in order that the natives them- 
selves may go forward into the villages, and preach the Gospel to 
their heathen fellow-countrymen. 

Dr. UiTDBB- Dr. Underhill : Mr. Chairman, I think it a matter of con- 

HILL. 

siderable importance that it should be apparent, that this assembly, 
in the main, can agree on the course that should be recommended 
to the Government of India on this great question of education. 
Kunda- We havo had two extreme statements this morning, in both which 
principles as I imagine this assembly would concur. The one was made by 
ineni Educa- I^r. Watson : that we cannot take the taxes of India to teach the 
people the Bible. I think all will agree in that, as a fundamental 
position ; and that whatever arrangement may be made, that prin- 
ciple at least must remain intact. We have had another extreme 
statement presented by Mr. Johnston : that it is equally wrong to 
take the taxes of India to destroy the religion of the people ; and, 
put in that form, I think that the whole of this assembly would 
agree to it also. If so, obviously in no way whatever can the 
oughuobe* Government of India be a party to Christian instruction, to 
neutrS!^'^ Mohammedan instruction, or to Hindu instruction ; and so far as 
regards this question of education, it must be, and must remain, 
absolutely neutral. Not as a matter of principle or ar^ment, 
but simply as an obvious conclusion from the facts of the case. 
We, as Missionaries, must therefore look to what is practicable 
Why not under the circumstances. Why should we not all agree to urge 
^u8^e8tion* the Government to carry out the despatch of 1854 in all its in- 
oifered? tegrity ? The difficulty arises from the hesitation of the Govern- 
ment in doing so, and from their being perpetually turned aside 
from the fulfilment of those parts of the despatch which have 
already been read in your hearing. 
Mted onit* ^® have, in every part of the world, Government systems of 
education, in which all parties unite ; and I cannot see why we should 
not unite in India for the promotion of education as well as of 
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the Gospel of Christ. It is a remarkahle fact, that Sir John Peter i^''''""" 
Grant, one of the greatest civilians the Government of Bengal J^^^. 
has ever had, should, as Governor of Jamaica, have established in 
that island, a system of grants in aid, free from all the difficulty 
which teases and perplexes us in India ; a system in which all 
Christian bodies can cordially unite, so that Missionary schools 
themselves have found their way to amalgamate with the Govern- conditions of 
ment wherever it appears desirable. How is it done ? The 
managers of a school are left entirely free in all particulars with 
regard to the training of the children, except on those subjects in 
which the Government will assist them. In these they are bound 
to give such a training as will fit their scholars for the examination 
which they will be called on to pass. I cannot see why this prin- 
ciple should not be adopted in India. It is equally applicable to 
the colleges and the higher education. The Government can 
easily arrange a system of grants in aid, that shall abide by the 
two principles laid down in the system now working in other parts 
of the world, whether those colleges be Christian, Mohammedan, 
or Hindu. Therefore I ask whether in this Conference there Here we are 
is not, after all, a perfect harmony of sentiment attainable ; and ^Jeed?"^ 
whether we might not make an impression on all around us by 
directing attention to this simple mode of solving the enigma and 
difficulty ? In this way we can show the Government that they 
can get rid of all the perplexities which have come to them by 
reason of the education question in India ; and they can leave 
Christian men to pursue their plans in their own way. 

Sir William Hill said: The reason why Government, in 1854, Sir w. Hill. 
felt the necessity of educating the people, was this : they wished 
that in future the people should be fitted to participate in the Jharlln^^the 
administration of the Government, and should occupy positions Government, 
in the public service. They have been doing this work for twenty- 
five years. They have raised a generation of people who speak Large 
English as well as we do j who are as well up in all the sciences natives who 
as we are ; and the great object we now have before us, is, to educated? 
see how we can ease the burden which the Government have had 
80 long upon them. 

We have heard here fi'pm Mr. Gray, that the Church Missionary 
Society, to which I have the great pleasure to belong, are making 
g^eat efforts to rouse up their native converts, to go into various 
parts of the country, into the villages, and preach to the people, villagers 
But there the people are uneducated. Therefore it is tha^>N^"t\:vsS!'*" 
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Sir w. HiLt. ^ant the Government to transfer their share in this high college 
teaching to others, who are ready to take it up, and that the 
Government shall do what they have always intended to do — viz., 
give a sound vernacular education to the people at large through- 
out the country. If this be done, and if the Government will 
Government oi^lj ^o what Br. Mitchell has said, give up the higher education 
thel?!* Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, and will do it as a trial, I 

Missionary ^^^^^^^ that our Missionary Societies will rise to the occasion. 
Sill share in ^® hi^^ education, sufficient to enable the people 

tion^fthe participate in any of the Government appointments, which the 
higher authorities choose to open to them ; and we will hope and pray 
c asses. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ . jj Christian men. 

R. N. cusT, R. N. Gust, Esq., one of the Secretaries, stated that he brought 
. a message from a Protestant Society in a friendly country, the 
Netherlands. He held in his hand a letter from Dr. Neurdenburg, 
The Nether- Secretary of the Netherlands Mission (the head-quarters of 
sfonaiy ^hich was at Rotterdam), expressing his regret that neither he 
Society. himself, nor any of his colleagues, were able to attend this 
Conference, and conveying his good wishes and sympathy in 
the object of this gathering of representatives of all Protestant 
Missionary Societies in the world. 
The Dutch. The Dutch, like the English, were a free people, Protestant to 
the backbone ; like ourselves they had vast oriental possessions, 
and like some of ourselves, some of the Dutch have arrived at the 
conviction, that it was not sufficient to conquer a country, because 
we happen to be stronger, and to rule it well, because we happen 
benefi"their ^ wiser, but that it is our duty —our bounden duty and privi- 
Coionies. \QgQ — q^j. highest privilege, to convey to the conquered races the 
greatest treasure which we possess, that is, a knowledge of 
Christianity, by giving fair play and protection to the Missionary. 
By Mission- The Dutch and the English are the only Protestant nations 
ary Societies, ^j^-^j^ possess large Oriental possessions, and the truth has 
gradually dawned on both people, that this power was not given 
by Providence, only to make us richer, but to give the opportunity 
of Gospel- preaching, not by the agency of Government, but 
by the unfettered actions of missionary bodies within their py oper 
sphere. 

And again, the Dutch and the English people, in sending out 
Praise due to Missionaries to their conquered territories, have simply discharged 
for sharing"* their duty : but a higher meed of praise is due to the citizens of the 
in it. United States of America, and the people of Germany, France, 
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Switzerland, and Denmark, who from the simple love of the Gospel, 
have heen moved to come forward and take so large a share in 
the evangelisation of the East Indies. 

THE NETHERLAND MISSIONARY SOCIETY AND 

ITS WORK. The 

Netherlands 

By the Rev. J. C. Neurdenburg, Secretary. society. 

It is in reference to the general address of the Conference, Rev. j. c. 
specially to that part of it in which your Committee mentions bubg.^** 
" the degree to which, with a moderate amount of guidance from English 
{say European) Missionaries y the new Christian communities may he 
expected to run alone, and so Christianity he firmly planted in foreign 
lands, with a prospect of continuance,^^ that I venture to give some 
information, followed by some hints, derived from the fields of our 
Society. 

It may not be considered superfluous to give here a short notice its Wstorj. 
of the said Netherlands Missionary Society. This Society was founded 
in 1 797 , in consequence of an address of the Directors of the London 
Missionary Society, and of a visit to his native country of the Rev. 
Dr. Van der Kemp, so well known since by his labours in South 
Africa. Its statutes repose on the same principles as those of the 
London Missionary Society, for the purpose of spreading the 
Gospel without any intermixture of Church forms, among the 
heathen and Mohammedan populations. 

The Society began its labours in South Africa and in Ceylon. 
But in consequence of the political and social struggles of that 
time, by which the Dutch lost some of their colonies, it was 
agreed that the Society's Missionaries should pass into the service 
of the London Society. 

When, after the battle of Waterloo, the Netherlands were re- 
stored to liberty the missionary work revived ; but not before it was 
settled by diplomacy, that the Dutch possessions were to be limited 
to the isles of the Indian Ocean (Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the 
Celebes, &c.),* it was obvious that this would be henceforth the 
field for the Missionary operations of the Society. 

It was since that time that the Society's Missionaries preached Their Indian 
the Gospel in parts of Sumatra, the island of Amboyna and its 
neighbours, the South-Western islands, Banda, Ternate, Timor, 
and Rossi, partly as founders of new churches from the heathen, 
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partly as Ministers of existing" native congregations under the 
superintendence of the Protestant Church of India. All this forms 
a history of alternate success and adversity too long to be told 
here. Suffice it to say, that a great deal of the work was trans- 
ferred to the established Protestant church, whose ministers are 
paid by Government. 

In 1826 the Rev. Hellendoorn, one of the Society's Mission- 
aries, but then a Minister at Men ado, once more fixed the attention 
of the directors of the Society upon the Minnahassa, forming a part 
of the northern peninsula of the isle of Celebes, where already two 
of the Society's Missionaries had been stationed, but died with- 
out having seen any fruits of their labours. In consequence of the 
gracious guidance, of Providence, two men of great energy and 
faith, and sound Christian wisdom, were directed to that region. 
The Revs. Riedel and Schwarr became the founders of one of the 
most flourishing missionary fields. Since 1829, the Minnahassa 
became the crown of the Netherlands Missionary Society, in con- 
sequence of the cordial co-operation of the twenty- one Missionaries 
employed in that service, since many years, ten at the same 
time. 

Of a population of about 114,000 souls, upwards of 80,000 are 
converts to the Christian faith, or form as children parts of 
Christian families. Heathenism has, in consequence, lost there its 
signification, and its influence. No less than 199 congregations 
under the care of the Missionaries, and of 22 native Evangelists ; 
125 schools, the teachers of which are at the same time catechists ; 
a number of 7000 baptisms yearly (a large number of the children 
being of Christian parents) 5 about 2000 new members yearly ; and 
so much more, — may prove that the Minnahassa is for the' present 
a Christian land. 

In consequence, civilisation has reached a comparatively high 
degree. The schools and churches are regularly visited by 
children and adults, decently dressed, and it is a delight to see 
how order and propriety reign everywhere. From an ignorant, 
superstitious, abject population, divided by hostilities and feuds, 
they have grown into a nation, feeling ever more that they have 
the same interests, that they are sons and daughters of the same 
country, many of them, that they are brethren and sisters, sons 
and daughters of the Heavenly Father in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Family life has got a new aspect ; husband and wife, no longer 
leaving each other for the slightest reason, live together in 
harmony and observe parental duties towards their children. Did 
formerly Bvej to ten, nay twenty ia.\m\\^?k ta^ether in large 
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barracks, built upon high poles, difficult of access for fear of the 
attacks of neighbouring tribes, — now every family lives in its 
own cottage, neatly built, open to any visitor, where the Mission- 
ary is received with decency and delight. 

It must not be forgotten here that the Dutch Government has J^g®^^^®™" 
greatly contributed to the improvement of their social condition, this. 
Here, indeed, is a proof, that where civil power and Christian 
exertions are combined, great things may be performed in 
heathen countries, and surely if the missionary work was better 
appreciated by statesmen and leaders, or rather by all Christian 
friends, numbers would yearly be added to the sheep-fold of the 
Lord in countries where now Heathenism is stagnant or Moham- 
medanism is«alive. 

Some years ago the question was moved in the General The time 
Assembly of the Society, whether the time was not come for thm upf^^ 
leaving the Minnahassa as a missionary field. But a great 
majority answered the question in the negative. It was alleged 
that so much remained to be done, that so great a number of 
heathens were left, that the Society was bound by so many ties 
to the Minnahassa, <fec., and it was not but in consequence of dis- 
tressing circumstances that finally the resolution was taken. 
Indeed, the financial claims of the Mission were yearly increas- 
ing. A native teachers' seminary, another seminary for the 
native Christian agency, a printing office, the salaries of about jjgavr 
150 evangelists and schoolmasters, the provision in many material expeme. 
wants, required a yeatly budget of £3500, and brought the 
Directors under the necessity either to give up their Missions in 
Java, or to make provision for the Minnahassa, the normal receipts 
of the Society amounting to no more than £6750 yearly. 
Besides, it was experienced that some well-intended measures of 
the Dutch Government were turning greatly to the disadvantage 
of the missionary funds. A Governmental teachers' institute, 
Governmental schools founded and provided at a rate three and 
more times surpassing that of the Society, involved the necessity 
of raising the salaries. On the other hand, civilisation has caused 
a decrease of the value of money and a general tendency to high 
wages and a dearth of the necessaries of life. 

In consequence of all this, and now considering with another Surrendered 
eye the advanced condition of a great number of the congre- testant^'^ 
gations, the directors resolved to take measures for surrendering iS!** 
them to the superintendence of the Protestant Church of India, 
on condition that the present Missionaries should be ^iou^tm^^ 
n their pastoral vocation. And the Society \a m q\ 
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nbi7w>m- realising this scheme, observing the necessary precautions, that 

BUBO. no harm may befall the congregations. 

The results to be deduced from this brief narration are, I 
consider, of no small importance. I venture to bring them under 
the following points, which I submit to the consideration of my 
Christian friends. 

^'^^Jj I. It may lie in the way of providence to induce a Missionary 
fr«m this Society to leave a part of its missionary field, in consequence of 
financial distress. 

ASodetj^ In such a case the question ought not to be, whether any part 
is so little promising, that it is to be left to Heathenism or Moham- 
medanism, but rather whether there is no field that may be 
trusted, with some confidence to the care of the Missionaides^ under 
the superintendence of a church, the Missionaries being salaried 
either by that church or by Government. 
chS^hes ^' ought to be a point of serious consideration in how far 
may provide the native couffreffations or churches be able to provide for their 

for them- ,r. • /• i i • o 

selves. own Mmistry, tor the means ol education, &c. 

It will be found, that in this respect tliere is a great difference 
of situations. Some populations ma}'^, in consequence of their 
social resources, rise to a degree of prosperity which enables them 
to provide sufficiently for the material wants of the church. 
Jf|tin ^eak, Other populations may, in consequence of their political or 
receive social Condition, be void of sufficient means for providing them. In 
grants m ^^^^ cases the Missionary friends are under the obligation to 
yield their assistance, but not from the ordinary missionary ftinds. 
It must be considered to be of their duty. 

a. To make an appeal upon the Churches in Europe for the 
assistance of destitute Churches in foreign parts, 
^dr^ndas" employ all means within the reach a Missionary Society, 

tries. in full agreement with the strictest Christian principle, to raise the 
political and social condition of the people. It lies not beyond 
the sphere of Missionary friends to promote agriculture, industry, 
or commerce, in short, to contribute to the general welfare of 
such parts. And if it might be feared that too much attention 
were to be given to secular work, it may not be forgotten, that 
Christianity tends to promote civilisation, and that the Christian 
heart and mind are wide and free enough to concur in all that 
serves to raise the standard of general prosperity. 

3. Another point of consideration to which I am led by the 
the converts experience gathered in the operations of our Society is, whether 
Bet pay for the Missionary Societies in general should not from the very 
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beginning encourage, nay, induce, the native Christians to provide ^Sjmbh. 
for the sustenance of public service and of schools. We experienced, bueo. 
that the population in the Minnahassa, though being formerly under their wor- 
iiigh pecuniary obligations to their heathen priests, never learnt schools, 
their Christian duties in respect to the sustenance of the Christian 
clergy. 

4. I would ask whether the co-operation of European merchants, Merchants, 
industrials, planters, <fec., should not be aimed at by giving them heipf^^ 
"the conviction, that they are really interested for their business 

in the work of Missions. 

5. Finally, I venture to ask whether it is not the duty of 
Missionary Societies to fix the attention of Government upon the 
importance of Christian Missions for conciliating the interests and 
propensities of the European and native populations. 

It is to be proved that the missionary work should form a con- 
sstituent part of colonisation. 

The Rev. Dr. Hamilton MacGill, Secretary of the Mission Rev. Dr. 
<Dommittee of the United Presbyterian Church, said : I will recal 
your attention to the subject of education in India. I do not know 
"that it is easy for discussion on this platform to solve that very ^pp^^^^gg 
difficult question ; and I would therefore endorse the suggestion 
^hich has been thrown out, that a certain body of brethren, able 
and agreeable to consider this subject, should take counsel with 
one another under the auspices of this general Conference, and 
<3onsider leisurely the whole' case. It is a very difficult matter. 
Ht trenches on questions somewhat political ; it is also a knotty -^^^^ ^ 
X^oint of a theological kind. And although I do not feel extreme 
i n any direction, it would be very difficult for twenty men to come '<>'^^' 
'^ogether,And come to a rational and practical conclusion, without 
X coking very leisurely at all the aspects of the case. I rise 
specially to give my testimony, after a little experience, on the 
illustration presented to us by Dr. Underhijl. I am aware how 
Sir John Peter Grant, from his standpoint, has solved the diffi- or undcr- 
^ulty in the island of Jamaica. I am aware of the great success Jamaica 
of his work ; and I am well aware that it is possible for men of 
extreme opinions on the subject of Government interference, with SnTwork?*" 
education or religion, to unite with him. I am ready to give my 
testimony to the fact that it is possible (for it has actually been Govern 
accomplished), for Christian men and Christian Missionaries with ment and 
their schools to join their hands with the Government in this way. co'-operate in 
80 that while the Government has nothing to do vfitJa. tSaa 
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teaching of religpion in Jamaica, it gives grants in aid of the 
expenses of secular education. While Missionaries and Mission 
Boards come in with their own innds to do their share of the work, 
that share they consider not to be the teaching to the people, 
" the three R's, reading, writing, and arithmetic but the supple- 
menting of such secular teaching with that Christian instruction 
which is essential beyond all other teaching ; which renders every 
teaching sacred and useful ; and which takes away its danger by 
incorporating into it, in fiiU proportion, that element which God 
has put into the hand, not of Governments, but of the Mission- 
aries of His Word. 



The CHA.IB- 



The Chairman : I hope that some practical good will come 
out of the suggestion which has been made. For my own 
Importance personal feeliuff would be that if anything could be done to induce 

of extending ^, ^ ^ , .11 n 

the system the Government to adopt more extensively the system of grants 
in aid, it would give more satisfaction, and might be done with- 
out asking them to withdraw at once from the higher education ; 
where voluntary operation cannot be set up speedily by the 
people themselves. 
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Rev. J. Barton : The proposition is this : "That those specially 
interested in the relations of the Missionary Societies to Govern- 
ment education, particularly the members and Secretaries of 
Missionary Committees, meet at the close of this day's sessions 
at five o'clock, in VI. Room, to consult together, as to what 
definite action can be taken in this matter." 



The proposition was agreed to. The Rev. H. Taylor offered 
prayer and the sitting was brought to a close. 



FIFTH SESSION. 



Wednesday Afternoon. — October 2irdy 1878. 
Chaikman : — Sir William Muir. 

The Meeting was opened with devotional exercises, led by the 
Rev. S. J. Whitmee. At the call of the Chairman, 

The Rev. E. E. Jenkins, Secretary of the Wesleyan Mis-Bw. e.e. 
sionary Society, read the following Paper : — jBHra*. 

TO WHAT EXTENT IS THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY ASSISTED, 
OR OTHERWISE, BY THE TRUTHS OR PRINCIPLES WHICH 
UNDERLIE THE SYSTEMS OF HINDUISM OR MOHAMMEDAN- 
ISM, AND WHICH ARE PRESUMED TO CORRESPOND WITH THE 
TRUTHS AND PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL? 

By the Rev. E. E. Jenkins. 

It will not be expected that in the brief time allotted to me I Jj^® jf*J 
shall be able to do more than present the merest outline of the Jbitkhb. 
ittiportant and comprehensive subject which I am called upon to 
discuss. The truths or principles which in these systems are 
^alogous to the revelations of the New Testament are so dis- SurtS***" 
si'Jailar in origin, and this distinction between them bears so 
dii'ectly upon their respective attitudes towards Christianity, that 
^111 be necessary to show in each case the source of their 
^flSiiity with the Gospel. 

IMoHAMMEDANiSM is a political system, and not like Hin- ^^^^^ 
^'^ism, a school of religious thought and speculation. It bad 
^o-t a political origin ; for Mohammed was a solitary pietist before 
^^mition had a place in his life. Unlike the Aryans, however, 
tt^e poets of the Vedic Muse, the seclusion of the Arabian leader 
^as illumined by a surer light than the intuitions of natural Revealed 
piety. He was surrounded by certain revelations of J ewish and the^stenu 
Christian truth ; and, although the light within them was broken and 
^^aisleading, he grasped the doctrine of the Divine Unity with a ^t^f^^*^* 
firmness and an enthusiasm which put to shame the sickly indo- 
lence and divided worship of the Christian churches of his age. 
Without the tincture of learning, his genius enabled him to 
discern the position of this doctrine as the base of all moral 
^th and the power of it as a rallying cry for disciples. There 
^as in Mohammed's monotheism nearly every element of power : ita 
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j«»imr»f ' simplicity was at once apprehended by the illiterate, ite truth was 
attested by the immediate consciousness of men, and it seemed to 
^toatiu ^^^6st every one who believed it with the right and even the 
duty of being its Missionary and champion. The clear conception 
of this truth, and of its imperial claims upon the belief of the 
world, together with what appeared to be the inadequate teach- 
ing, or, at any rate, the powerless teaching of such Jewish and 
God's cau. Christian authorities as Mohammed had known, led him by a 
very natural process to the second dogma of Islam, that God 
had calledhim to be the prophet of the divine unity ; in other words, 
had entrusted to him the task of restoring to the world purity of 
worship. There is no reason to doubt that in the beginning of his 
Convinced of Career he was equally convinced of the Divine truth and the Divine 
call. And now began insensibly the corruption of the believer 
How hs fell the development of the impostor. The exaggeration of per- 
awij. sonal claims led to the assumption of supernatural attributes ; the 
thirst of power and the taste of success abated the sensitiveness 
of conscience ; and want of real learning, both in himself and his 
followers, made him resort to readier methods of persuasion than 
argument, and rendered it easy for him to impose upon credu- 
lous disciples Divine sanctions for the victories of the sword. As 
soon as the intellectual propagation of his religion was merged 
SwiSm Md military conquests, and a Church became an army, Mohammed 
its eflTect. (jj^^ ^o himself and absorbed all the expressions of the move- 
ment; and this again, in its onward march, received new 
features, either from the inventions of his genius or from the 
exigencies of his adventures. Mohammed was everything, and 
everything was Mohammed. He was prophet, warrior, states- 
man, sovereign ; and he was all these in and for the accomplish- 
ment of a single mission, the subjugation of the nations to God, 
dJew'^n-^* in his person. Whether his use of the supernatural was artfiil 
tverts. or sincere, or both, its assumptions made him an irresistible 

leader. He attracted coarser natures by making animal plea- - 
sure, not the object of Divine forgiveness, but the reward of 
Heavenly grace ] he allured thoughtful minds by the sublime - 
commandment of obedience and submission to God, by the 
oracular obscurity of his teaching, and by the simplicity of his 
habits, from which, to the end of his life, he never permitted him- - 
self to depart; although beneath that plainness he was sadly " 
embarrassed and governed by sensual infirmities. 

It is not necessary to follow the history of the Mohammedan 
religion ; enough has been said to show that our hope as Christian 
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Missionaries to find assistance in any truth underlying Moham- jeJ^^ws^ 
medanism is confronted by the political unity of the system and churi8tianit> 
the irrepressible personality of its founder. To preach Christ to Mohammed- 
Mohammedans is to exhibit a rival; and the Christian teacher JSX."* 
labours under the eminent disadvantage of finding, as a rule, no 
common ground of initial agreement from which to lead on his 
hearer by degrees to the complete disclosure of his creed and 
message. For although the unity of God is common to both, 
this is their terminal base of accordance : here they divide in They soon 

.1.1. V part from 

opposite lines ; not, m either case, m the pursuit of remoter truths, one another, 
but in the acceptance and maintenance of diametrically opposite 
dogmas. By placing side by side the cardinal doctrines of Christ 
and Islam, you will see at once how they run together and 
where they separate : " There is one God, and one Mediator 
"between God and men, the man Christ Jesus." " There is one illustration. 
God, and Mohammed is his prophet.*' 

If I may be allowed, I will illustrate this interesting junction His^experi- 
and divergence by citing my own experience in India. I indu. 
lived for many years close to a great Moslem centre. Our Mis- 
sion was not specially addressed to Mohammedans, but they sent 
pupils to our school, and I had frequent opportunities of preach- 
ing the Gospel to the devotees of the prophet in the bazaars ot 
Triplicane. They would listen, not only with attention but 
enthusiasm, while the arguments of the preacher demonstrated 
the existence and claims of one God. And if it so happened jj^^j^^^^^^^ 
that this truth for the time was the sole burden of the preacher's acs witnesses 
message, they would take part in the after-discussion, and become idolatry, 
co-witnesses with Christ's disciples against the polytheism of the 
Hindus. They would plunge into the debate with characteristic 
impetuosity, scathe their opponents with invective or cover them 
with ridicule, and then suddenly decamp, lest by some unhappy 
chance they should hear the name of Christ. It has often But they ^ 
lappened to me to see my Mohammedan hearers steal from the listen about 
crowd when the one Mediator has followed the one God. These 
statements and illustrations explain in part the failure of Chris- 
tian Missions among Mohammedan populations ; I say, in part, 
:fbr the Church of Christ has never yet, in adequate force, sent 
its messaore to Moslem. In usinof the word " failure " as de- '^^^^ 

, . ^ done amony 

ecriptive of the results of evangelical labours among the disciples them, 
of the prophet, I must not be understood to intimate that in the 
narrative of those labours there are no records of success. There 
We been conspicuous instances of individual coii\eT&\ou\ 
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jMKnr*?' Christianity has not as yet effected an inroad upon the fanati- 
cism and convictions of the Mohammedan nations. As its 
founder drew the sword ^nd built his system upon conquest, his 

Suraoof the probability, will perish by the sword. The political 

system. 
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unity of Islam is, at this moment, being rudely shaken, and the 
argument for its existence is equally exposed ; so that the bond 
of its followers may cease to be national and personal; its 
coarser traditions may lose their intensity ; then as there will 
be nothing left to keep Mohammedans together but the intel- 
lectual and moral tie, Christianity will have open doors, an 
abundant entrance, and, through the Spirit of tiie Lord, will 
turn the faith of a great race from the Crescent to the Cross. 
Even now, at least in India, there are thinkers called by the 
name of Mohammed, whose aspirations are not in sympathy 
with the absurdities or even with the purpose of the Koran ; who, 
to adopt the exquisite expression of St. Paul, seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after Him, and find Him." I believe 
there are great numbers belonging to various Mohammedan sectB 
whom modern education, and especially the study of recent events 
in Turkish history, have alienated from the hope of Islam, and ar^ 
held back from the practical avowal of their convictions by thi^ 
social punishment that awaits the apostate. Spirits like iJiese 
except in cases, too many, alas, where the repudiation of th^^ 
prophet has included the denial of God, present that mixed con-^ 
dition of sympathy with great principles and distrust of certai] 
assumptions and practices which have been arbitrarily associai 
with them, that invites the consistent revelations of the Nev 
Testament. To such a one our Lord addressed the memoraM< 
words, " Thou art not far from the kingdom of God." Whei 
the Mohammedans cease to be a political sect, the Koran wi 
come fairly into competition with the Bible ; and the Christian-^^ 
Missionary will find in the religious consciousness of the people^^ 
a great sentiment ready to his hand, the worship of one God ; 
and the detected impostures of their prophet may lead to the 
candid examination and, ultimately, to the general admission of ^ 
the claims of Jesus Christ whom God hath sent. 

The religion of the Hindus offers to the Gospel the help of 
progressive theism and divided sects ; we have also the capital 
advantage of contending with doctrines instead of a name, and 
with religion, instead of politics. I speak not now of the fabric 
of Hinduism. The idolatry and the social rites of this system 
are not organically the growth of Aryan theism. Hinduism is a 
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Yast intellectual tyranny ; but like other forms of despotism it jj^^^^jg^ 
justifies its existence, and distracts attention from its crimes, by 
appealing to the great principles to which tradition ascribes its J^^J^ . ^ 
orig^. These great principles, the doctrine of a supreme Mind 
and the hereafter of the human mind, have been recently laid 
bare by the researches into which the modern East has been led 
by the thinkers of the West. The Hindus, in ever- increasing Modem 
numbers, have now an opportunity which their ancestors never ^*gyff 
had, of inspecting the foundations of their faith, of discriminating 
between the perishable and the abiding. Hinduism has been a 
kingdom of darkness ; and for the first time its intricate chambers 
have been penetrated through and through by light. Its com- 
position has been ruthlessly elposed. Its institutions and associ- 
ations, instead of inspiring the awe of the worshipper, excite the 
intermeddhng curiosity of the Hindu student, who is now per- 
ceiving that its sacred books are not revelations ; that its J^^^J*™** 
chronology is not history ; that its account of natural phenomena 
is not science ; and that its laws are not religion. Whatever its 
disciples may affirm, and whatever countenance their position may 
receive from certain European authorities which extend a kind of 
patronage to the native faiths of the East, Hinduism is slowly jt ^ ^^^i^ 
becoming a relic ; in other words, it is losing its hold of the ^y^** 
mind of the country ; the youth of India are slipping away from 
its grasp. It is true that to the busy or superficial sight this 
intellectual revolution is not apparent; because a Hindu may 
repudiate the authority of Hinduism, and deem it expedient to 
respect its social obligations, and this respect is its apparent con- rales are 
servation. The new life of the people will abide for the present 
in the ancient structures of usage ; but it will make for itself 
other habitations in which its liberated vigour will have room for 
play, and its old homes will then become tenantless, and be ready 
to vanish away. 

If in these few sentences I have correctly indicated the present Help in 
reUgious condition of India, the Christian Missionary may dis- 
cover therein two sources of help : 

First, — ^The influence of individual thinkers. 

Second, — ^The growing unrest of the masses. 

There are workers on the pure lines of Vedic thought. I JSJoS*^*^* 
might have designated them a school, for some of their leaders 
We brought together their separate investigations and efforts, 
and pressed them into a considerable movement : but the Brahmo 
Church, as it is called, has not prospered. Ab m t\i^ com^o^Sxi^oroL 
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of Nebuchadnezzar's image, there was an attempt to fuse and 
make into one substance the brittle and the imperishable : there 
was the theism of Christianity, and some of the elements of 
Church life, such as the creed of a communion, the liturgies of 
devotion, and the organisation of propagandists ; but the social 
results of a radical change of faith in a community of castes 
presented insuperable obstacles. Some tried to overcome them 
by changing the basis of the system, making it the regenera- 
tion of the old religion instead of the advent of a new belief. 
Others avowed an unqualified divorce from Hinduism and 
resolutely faced the risks of apostacy. But meantime these rifts 
in the joints were preparing for the collapse of the once imposing 
pageant of the Bramo Somaj. Let it not be understood that I 
speak with levity of those noble spirits of Bengal, who strove to 
lead their countrymen through the corrupting mass of folly, 
imposture and pollution, which for centuries had . made stagnant 
the mind of India, to the purest springs of theistic thought; 
neither let it be imagined that their work will have no union with 
the mission of Christianity. They failed in attempting to lead a 
great and earnest agitation : to construct a haven for minds tossed 
upon the waves of doubt : and we know that for thought that 
founders there is only one Haven where there is neither tempest 
nor shipwreck, and this was not made wUh hands. But even in 
labours that have not ended in formal and consistent success these 
disappointed theists have been preparing the way of the Lord. 
Among the more cultured natives of the East the Gospel of the 
Missionary, " Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest," never found so large and anxious 
an audience as it now commands in the chief centres of India : 
an audience not so much in popular and sympathetic crowds, as in 
the more promising circles of private and home life ] where even 
honourable women, not a few, receive the word with all readiness 
of mind and search the Scriptures daily." Nor must we forget 
that those who oppose the Bible and Christian work, whether 
theists or atheists, help us by the discussions they foment. The 
merits of the Scriptures are canvassed in literary essays, in 
lectures, and in debates ; and the character of Jesus is too grand 
and too shining to be obscured even by the thick mists of con- 
troversy. " Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and strife ; 
and some also of good will . . . What then ? notwithstanding, 
every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached ) 
and we therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice." 
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Then we have^ in the second place^ the growing* unrest of the ^J'^^j^?* 

masses. The unrest 

The people who do not think are disturbed by those who do. masses. 
The perturbation is assuming at present no particular shape : and 
in many instances may be scarcely intelligible to those who 
are swayed by it. We may say of it negatively it is not political. 
Passing over local instances of discontent with the authorities, 
the people do not fear, and do not hope, a change of government. 
But there is an impression that every active power in their midst, 
or which threatens presently to be in their midst, is forcing upon spread fear, 
all India a change of faith : that Hinduism cannot be pressed into 
the progress of modern life : that in the light of science idols 
cannot continue to be the objects of national reverence and the 
inspiration of national morality : that in an age when the pre- 
eminent force is intellectual, and the doctrine of abstract social 
equality is nearly indisputable, caste, as the Hindus understand ^^^^ 
and enforce it, is an anachronism. The people see that these 
things are going, and they do not see what will take their place. 
They are like the passive lump which the leaven is gradually 
mastering. The young are joyous from sheer activity, and 
hopefiil because the morrow of youth is seldom overcast; but 
older Hindus who have been faithful to the religion of their Eiders, 
fathers, I mean the laymen, and not the priests of Hinduism, 
those who maintain and not those who are maintained by it, are 
dismayed at the prospect. They know that the extinction of 
their taith is inevitable : and they are not indifferent, as are their 
jounger contemporaries, as to what will be the religion of the 
feure, or whether there will be any religion at all. They cannot 
sympathise with the happy scepticism of their children : or look 
with coldness upon thinly supported temples and declining 
festivals. Religion has touched every angle of their life : it has The old 
softened their afflictions, restrained their passions, and given en^Si*^ in 
them their friends ; it has been the pride of their rank, and the 
foundation of their immortal hopes ; and they are to be bereft of 
gods, and temples, and sacred books, and remedies for sin, and the 
higher world in which their devout imaginations have dwelt i 

I hesitate not to affirm, that this representation is a feirly 
accurate picture of the condition of thousands of families in India ^^^^^^ 
at this moment ; and such a condition is a field white unto the Goepei. 
harvest" of the Christian reaper. There is theism here, and the 
incarnation of theism, waiting to be exalted by the revelation of 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom He kativ sent*'. Xkifct^ 
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is a knowledge of sin here, and the habit of propitiating divine 
wrath by gifts and self-mortification, waiting for the ultimate 
declaration, that it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sins,* that the blood of Christ alone, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, 
can purge our conscience from dead works, to serve the living 
God.f There is weariness here ; not the weariness of apathy with 
which some of us were too familiar thirty years ago ; but the^ 
weariness of solicitude and suspense; when in some new and irresis — 
tible current of thought and knowledge, old supports fidl fronk_ 
under us, and old ways of life must be abandoned, and we loolc= 
for a new resting place, and look in vain. Let me invoke for theses 
weary ones, whom we ourselves have attracted and drawn awa;^ 
Irom their homes, let me, I say, invoke for them the spirit of th^ 
Master : When He saw the multitudes, He was moved witizi 
compassion on them, because they fainted ; for divers of thencK 
came from far, and were scattered abroad as sheep having no 
shepherd. Then saith He to His disciples, The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the labourers are few : Pray ye therefore the Lorcl 
of the harvest, that He will send forth labourers into His harvest." 



The Rev. Dr. Legge, formerly Missionary in Hong-Kong, 
and now Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford, read 
the following Paper : — 
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WHAT IMPRESSION HAS THE GOSPEL MADE ON THE PEOPLE OF 
CHINA, AND WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS OF ITS SUCCESS IN 
RELATION TO THE EXISTING FORMS OF UNBELIEF THERE. 

By the Rev. James Legge, D.D., LL.D. 

The theme of my Paper is thus propounded in two questions. 
By " the existing forms of unbelief," are meant, I presume, the 
religions or systems of belief that now prevail, and have long 
prevailed, in China, — Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. The 
first is the religion proper of the people, and has existed firom 
time immemorial ^ the second dates from the sixth century before 
our Christian era, though it had probably been long and widely 
known as a vulgar superstition alongside of the former ; and the 
third was introduced firom India into the empire in the third cen- 
tury, B.C., and obtained Imperial recognition in about three 
hundred years later. A native Evangelist, connected with the 
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American Baptist Mission in Hong-Kong, was once preaching from i^^^' 
the text, "Every plant which my heavenly Father hath not Not "^lanta 
planted, shall be rooted up." He said that Confiicianism, Taoism, 
and Buddhism were three plants in China, of which it might be 
said that our heavenly Father had not planted them, and they 
would be rooted up. In their room the plant of Christianity was 
in these days being planted. It was emphatically the plant of 
God would displace the three others, and grow and fill the face of 
tiie land with holy fruit. It is not correct to call these three Jf^f 
religions " systems of unbelief," as if they were held in opposition b«iief." 
to, or rather in rejection of, Christianity ; they are independent 
systems of faith and practice, which, we believe, are to give place 
to the Gospel of our Redeemer. Let me not be thought hyper- 
critical in speaking thus of the terms of the subject proposed to 
me. My object is simply to set clearly before myself what it is 
expected that I should attempt to do. 

I am asked to speak, first of the impression which the Gospel Pianofthi 
has already made on the people of China. In doing this I shall 
be able, on the ground of what has been accomplished, to urge 
the continuance of the work that has been begun, showing that 
the results thus far obtained are sufficient to justify our missionary 
enterprise, and sustain us in expecting its complete success. 

We might expect this, indeed, independently of any results Our hope and 
already obtained. We do expect it, resting on the sure words of ment!''^ 
prophecy and promise in the Book of God, but when we see that 
we are not spending our labour in vain, we thank God and take 
courage. We receive a fresh impulse, and press forward, assured 
that in due season we shall reap, if we faint not, the full harvest. 

In thus expressing my self j I indicate in the outset, that I deny JJiJ^j^.^^ 
that modern Christian Missions are a failure. I have talked with China not a 
men who had been in countries where Missions are carried on, and 
gave that report of the impression they had received. I have read 
statements to the same effect in works claiming to be books of 
authority. Let me refer to what is said in this way, in a large, statement to 
and in some respects very powerful volume on " the Religions of in «the*iS- 
China," published at Boston of the United States, by a Mr. Samuel 
Johnson. A chapter is devoted to what the author calls "Mis- 
sionary Failures and Fruits," in contrast with " the Signal Success 
of Buddhism"' in China ; and after having reviewed the history of 
the Nestorian, the Romish, and the Protestant Missions, he says ; 
" In view of all these facts, the pictures of a China regenerated 
by the knowledge of J esus Christ, as painted by enthusiasts, are 
certainly extraordinary. The tide of race- tendency sweeps steadily 
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LBee?* unimpressed, incapable, it would seem, of even taking cog:ni-« 

sance of the Christian conceptions of a fallen nature, and a media^ 
torial salvation through Jesus of Nazareth. Never was there a 
more conclusive witness against the dream of substituting one 
distinctive religion for another in the consciousness of a race 
previously unrelated by historical tradition or other affinity to the 
supplanting force." *^ The signal success of Buddhism," which 
Mr. Johnson rejoices to find in China, is a sufficient reply to what 
he asserts in this passage of an unchanging tide of race-tendency. 
Nearly the whole of Europe, by profession at least Christian, also 
protests against it The various races of its nations were to be 
found, far back, enveloped in heathen darkness, but they have all 
embraced the faith of Jesus of Nazareth, and hold the old Semitic 
Bible as an integral part of their sacred volume. The Author and 
Finisher of our Christianity called Himself the Son of Man \ His 
ChriBtianity religion is uot for one race, or for many races, but for all the races 
Son*o?race. of mankind, — as Paul described it, " the Grace of God that 
bringeth Salvation, and hath appeared to all men." 

But I hasten to recount the general results of our Missions in- 
China, merely premising a few remarks that will assist us im^ 
forming a correct judgment in regard to them. 
Be^ningr of It is well known that the first Protestant Missionary to Chin» 

China Mis- i -r» 1 ti*- • i i i t j 

Biona. 1) was the Kev. Kobert Morrison, who was sent out by the Londoii 

*M Missionary Society, and arrived at Canton in 1807. The stud^^ 

1\ of his life has often reminded me of the words of the Holy Ghost ^ 

when, as reported in the 13th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles^^ 
He said to the Church in Antioch, Separate me Paul an(^^ 
Barnabas for the work to which I have called them." Morrisoi-^ 
was not called to the work of an active, preaching Missionary, bu*^^ 
to that of a Missionary pioneer, and he nobly fulfilled tha'^^^ 
calling. A few others were sent out at intervals to enter vaXc::^ 
his labours, among whom I may mention particularly Milne anc^^ 
Medhurst; but, when Morrison died in 1835, not possibl^^ 

for him or any other to enter freely into China, and proclainc:^ 
the words of this life " among the multitudes of the people - 
Nor was it possible to do so for several more years. When It 
was sent out in 1839, I had to stop short at Malacca, wher^ 
Milne had finally settled, and where Morrison and he h&^j 
founded the Anglo-Chinese College. 

gima open Qur first war with China ended with the Treaty of Nanking in 
August, 1842. Among its conditions was the cession to Gres^ 
Britain of the island of Hong-Kong ; and there in 184 ^ nearly 
all the Chinese Missionanes oi tk^ lioii^Qiii IK^asvsyojw^ Society 
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met to consider how we could take advantage of the new condition f^^^^' 
of aiFairs. There assembled with us also in conference a few Meetinsr at 
Missionaries from the United States. I think we were twelve 
men in all, and the few Chinese converts of whom we knew in the su converts 
island did not amount to six. So small was then the beginning of 
Protestant Missions in China ; and it was doubtful how far the 
treaties of Great Britain and the United States had opened the 
door for us into the empire. 

From these brief and general statements the statistics which I 
proceed to give of what has been accomplished since 1843 can be 
appreciated. I take those statistics from the " Records of a 
General Conference of the Protestant Missionaries of China/' held 
at Shanghai in the month of May last year. 

According to them, there are thirteen British Societies , repre- 
sented in China by s eventy-eight Missionarie s and their wives, Chinese Mia- 
"by forty-four unmarried Missionaries, and by twenty-two single 
ladies. There are e leven Amer ican Societi es, represented by 
seventy-seven Missionaries aha their wives, by sixteen unmarried 
iiissionaries, and by forty single ladies. The re are two Con - ^^bouxeref"^ 
i inental Societie s, represented by twenty-two" Missionaries and 
their wives, and by four unmarried Missionaries. In addition to 
these there are eig;ht re presentatives of t hree Bible Societies , and 
the wives of four of them, and six gentlemen and their wives, 
and one single lady, unconnected with any organised society. Al- 
together there ar e 2.^8 M issionaries labouring in China, and sixty- 
thrift fiiTi g-lft Iftf^ift Sj and the wive s of 172 of the Missionaries . 

These labourers are distributed at ninety-one central stations, stations, 
in connexion with which there are 511 out- stations. 312 Chinese Native 
Churches have been organised, the members of which, that is, 
the communicants, so far as reported at the Conference, amounted 
to 13,035 ; of the 312 Churches eighteen are wholly self-supported, 
and 243 are partly so. There are seventy- three ordained pastors 
and preachers, and 511 assistant preachers, besides seventy- one 
colporteurs and ninety Bible-women. 

There are thirty boarding schools for boys, with 611 pupils. Schools, 
and thirty-eight for girls, with 777 pupils; 177 day schools for 
toys, with 299 pupils, and eighty-two for girls, with 1,307 pupils. 
There are twenty theological schools, with 231 students j and 115 
Sunday-schools, with 290 teachers, and 2605 scholars. 

There are sixteen Missionary hospitals, the in-patients in which Hospitals, 
in 1876 were 3730, while the applications from out-patients were sajies?^^* 
87,505. There are also twenty-four missionary dis^^u^^xVfe^, 
where 41^281 cases were ministered to in the same timft. ^^i*^ 
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number of students being* trained to practise themselves by the 
medical Missionaries is thirty. 

In 1876 the Chinese Christians contributed for all purposes the 
j sum of $9272, or about £1800. 

Such is an outline of the results of Protestant Missions^ as 
they were carefiiUy tabulated little more than twelve months ago. 
Of the Missionaries that met in Conference in 1843 in Hong- 
Kong, not one now remains in the field, and most of them have 
gone, I believe, to their rest and reward above. But in the 
thirty-five years that have elapsed since 1843, the number of 
Protestant Missionaries in China has multiplied nearly twenty- 
fold, while forty-three devoted single ladies have also entered the 
field ; and the little flock of Chinese Christians has multiplied 
at least two thousand-fold. 

Nor do the figures in the tables express all the significance 0^ 
the facts. The 13,000 communicants do not tell us the number— 
of all who have been baptised. I do not, of course, believe in any- 
thing like baptismal regeneration ; but the children of Baptists^ 
as well as of Paedo- baptists, are, to my thinking, children of thes 
kingdom, and will be brought up in the nurture and admonitioDB 
of the Lord. Each of the 13,000 communicants may be con- 
sidered as a centre round which are to be found others, childre 
and dependents, related more or less closely to the organis 
churches. Probably, I do not exaggerate in grouping the 
members of the 312 churches together as the nucleus of a com- 
munity of 50,000 souls, approximating to the character of a pro- 
fessedly Christian community. 

This, then, is in small compass what has been realised by 7 
testant Missions in China, in their directly evangelical labours u^^^ 
to the present time. The impression produced by it on th^^^ 
people of China according to the terms of the former of th^^ 
questions proposed to me is great. It is very great in th^^ 
regions where the directly religious work has been most diligentl^^^ 
pursued. But beyond these regions its influence is widely felts — 
Medical work The medical work of the Missions has greatly contributed to this, 

very vaiu- ^^^^ would doubt this if he saw the tablets of grati 

tude and laudation from individuals and families of all ranks anc^ 
classes with which the walls of the hospitals are adorned. 

When speaking in different parts of the country of the factJ^ 
which I have thus sketched, various remarks have been mad^^ 
and by means of some of them I will continue the treatment o£ 
my subject in this Paper. 
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First, it has been asked in deprecation or depreciation of my j^^^' 
statements, " But what is the character of those 13,000 communi- character of 
cants ? Can they be accepted as real Christians, as true converts ? verts. 
We are afraid not." It would take lon^ to explain how it has 
pome about that a bad report of the constituency of Mission 
Churches has gone widely abroad ; but I do not hesitate to declare 
that it is wantonly untrue and unjust. When administering the 
communion to a Church of Eng-lish-speaking members that was 
under my charge in Hong-Kong, I often spoke to them to this yj 
effect, " In the afternoon your places before me will be occupied ^^jX 9 
by the members of the Chinese Church. I have confidence in ^ 
you as Christian men and women, but I shall not have less con- 
fidence in our Chinese brethren and sisters." On his way back 
from a visit to this country, the late .William Burns once con- 
ducted a service for me. He was telling us of his experience in 
the Churches in England and Scotland, when he exclaimed, But 
I felt that in returning to Peh-chui-ia I was returning to where 
there was more religious life." 

There are fallings away among the Chinese Christians ; they 
liave also some peculiar weaknesses and inconsistencies. But 
these things cannot be said of them, more than of the members 
of Churches among ourselves. And I am ashamed to speak of 
"them as a whole in the way of apology. I have been by the 
"bedsides of men and women who have died in Christian peace and Their hoij 
lope. I have heard men who had at one time been great 
criminals, and afterwards lived good lives, comforting with their deaths, 
latest breath, and stimulating, their friends who stood weeping 
«ound. I have known not a few who took submissively, if not 
Joyfully, the spoiling of their goods because of their faith. I 
linew well one who sealed his Christian profession with his blood, 
«nd died a faithful martyr. 

Yes, the converts are real. Your Missionaries in receiving They are 

real men. 

them and watching over them, are careful and strict. If they 
err, it is in being over- scrupulous, rather than in being lax. 

Second, it has been said, " But what a pity that there should Many 
l)e so many Societies, and that the Missionaries should be so 
divided among themselves ? Had they not better wait till they 
be of one mind ? Their testimony to the heathen would then 
have so much greater effect." But this objection would be 
equally valid, if there be any validity in it, against the cultivation 
of science, and the dissemination of knowledge in any department 
I all over the globe. If we were to wait in tke '^iimoii 
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without proceeding at once to cultivate it, till we all see eye to eye 
on every question of ecclesiastical order and theology, we should 
be in the position of the rustic whom the fabulist describes as 
sitting on the river's bank till all the water should flow by. 
Of the twenty-nine Societies having their agents in China, six 
at least are Presbyterian, and five Episcopalian ; and with hardly 
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together in harmony. So it has been, and so may it continue 

be I One element of discord has arisen to disturb their co-opera 

tion, — a difference about the Chinese terms for our words God anc^H 
S'pirit, The difference is deplorable : but there has been earnes^fc 
endeavour not to allow even it to estrange them from one another _ 
The other differences, which they carried with them from thei^^v 
various countries and churches, operate in China just as they do- , 
I might say less than they do, in this country. They cannot b^^e 
helped, and we ought not to wish them not to be. Their effect i 
beneficial more than hurtfiil. They produce a healthfiil jealousy- — y 
and not an envenomed hostility and envy ; they cause more wor^Hrc 
to be done, and to be done in a better style. 

Third, it has been said, " But, after all, granting to ProtestaM- t 
Missions in China all the results you claim, how small are the — ^ 
compared with those of Roman Catholic Missions ? You have yoi«- J 
13,000 communicants, and your Christian community, as yo"« 
think, of 50,000 individuals ; but the adherents of Roman Cathd^- 
licism in China are probably more than half a million. Th^^" 
have sometimes, indeed, been asserted to amount to millions." Po s- 
sibly, the adherents of Roman Catholic Missions amount to nearl 
halt a million, though, according to the " Bulletin des Missioam-S 
Catholiques" for 1876, they were then only 404,530, and a priest 
in Chi-nan, the capital of Shan-tung, told me in 1873 that th^ir 
annual increase all over China was only about 2000 ; but it 1l»s 
taken nearly three centuries to bring up their converts to those 
figures. Romish Missions were at work in the Empire more th»B 
250 years before Protestant Missions found any course in it. Give 
us 300 years to work in, and the adherents of Protestant Missions 
will far transcend the present number of Romish Christians. Three 
hundred years ! Long before the lapse of three centuries, there 
will be, I believe, churches in China, which will have dispensed 
with assistance from abroad, and have completed the evan- 
gelisation of their people. 

I do not wish to bring a railing accusntion against Roman 
Catholic Missionaries and their labours in China. On the 
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ontrary, I hold the memory of many of them, from Matteo Ricci ^^i^l 
lownwards, in deep veneration. Their high qualifications, so far 
,8 natural ability and acquired culture are concerned, their 
amest consecration to their work, their great endurances, in 
lumerous cases to the death, ought to command our admiration. 
^ot should we grudge the success which has often and widely 
.ttended their labours. Multitudes of their converts have proved Multitudes 
hie sincerity with which they had adopted their new faith by their Jgrts^JJ^re, 
ndurance of persecutions and even the shedding of their blood, 
iut much of the policy of the Roman Catholic Missionaries in 
yhina has not been wise, and should receive our sternest dis- 
.pproval. They delighted more than was good to bask, when that 
<ras possible, in the smiles of Imperial favour ; they have been 
nore tender than was right of many doubtfiil practices of the owection- 
)onfucianists ; their allegiance to the Pope has awakened many J^^gf 
uspicions of them in the Government \ their first great patron in 
Surope was his most sacred and religious Majesty Louis XIV. of 
^'rance ; they have tried to assert a kind of political authority in 
egard to their converts which the Chinese authorities bitterly 
esent. Their celibacy also, and the confessional, and the 
)ractice of extreme unction, occasion deep-seated and wide-spread 
lislike and suspicion, leading to the vilest misrepresentations 
>f Chi:istiamty, and issuing at times in riot and assault and 
nurder. 

From these things Protestant Missions and Missionaries are ^jjjjjj^f 
Tee. They stand better and higher, I believe, with the multi- tSePro-^ 
udes of the people, and also with the governing classes ; and, so sions. 
•ar, the prospect of their success in the future is brighter. I 
lave read the scientific works of Ricci and other Romish 
Missionaries ; I have read also scores of their religious publica- 
tions, pleased sometimes with the matter of them, often admiring 
the style of their composition. But Protestant Missionaries also , ^ ^ 

11 11- 1 .1 , Their booka 

have done, and are domg, much to communicate the science and and science, 
knowledge of the West to China. Their religious treatises, small 
and large, are numerous. Above all, they have given to the 
Chinese people a version of the Holy Scriptures, complete, which If S?wbie. 
Popery never did, and never would have done. Morrison and 
Milne made a version of the Scriptures ; it was a first attempt, 
and very imperfect ; other and better versions have superseded it. 
The one which has for nearly twenty-five years been printed in 
Ififfge numbers by the British and Foreign Bible Society will bear 
^'comparison for faithfulness and elegance with, any ireTsvoTL xSckft 
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Old and New Testaments that I am acquainted with. Let not this 
be deemed an extravagant estimate of it : I speak the words of 
truth and soberness, so far as my ability to form a jud^ent in 
the case is concerned. 
A^jrwrtboon Put the Bible thus given to China within a few years from the 
ofwM^* commencement of Protestant Missions in the country; put the 
Bible into their scale, when you weigh them against Roman 
Catholic Missions, and it will go down in their favour. This is a 
boon, the greatest that could have been given to the great heathen 
people ] this is a pledge of grand success for our Missions in the 
future. 

Bat the con- Fourth, and this contains the last of the discouragements that 
am^gSie^^ my Statements have called out, on which I think it necessary here 
to offer some remarks. It has been said to me, " Granting, again, 
all that you claim as regards the communicants and adherents of 
your Missions in China, what are they among so many ? what are 
they among the vast population, the hundreds of millions of the 
people T What can be said to weaken the force of this reply 
to the exhibition of what has been done, this denial of our auspice 
of the greater things yet to be done in China ? 

It brings us face to face with the great mystery of Providence : 
the manner in which darkness has been i)ermitted, is still per- 
mitted, to cover the earth, and gross darkness the people, 
ijangdeiays^ Thousands of years elapsed between the fall of our first parents 
iidence! and the coming of the seed of the woman, who was to bruise the 
head of the serpent, and build up the ruins of the fall. The 
child was born, and the Son was given in the ^ness of time ; 
nearly two thousand years have since passed away, and still not a 
third portion of the human race professes to be Christian. Even 
where Christianity is professed, it is only a fraction of the people 
in whose lives there is anything like an exhibition of it in its 
power and glory. 

Soiutioiw Some take occasion from these things to deny Christianity 
altogether, and maintain that it is proved by failure not to be the 
religion given by God for the guidance and blessing of mankind. 
I cannot do so ; were I to accept this solution of the difficulty, 
a hundred problems from past history, all insoluble, would press 
upon me, and in the prospect of the ftiture there would be only 
lamentation, mourning, and woe. 

Some take occasion from these things to say that all will be set 
right by a pre-millenarian coming of Christ, and that in j&ujt we 
ought not to expect more in the present dispensation than what the 
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present shows. But neither can I receive this solution. It is in ^^q^; 
fact more inadmissible to mj mind than the former. That is the 
argument of the infidel : this is the pleading- of the weakling. 

What then do I say ? The words suggest themselves : " Even 
so, Father, so it hath seemed good in Thy sight One day 
is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day *^ Though the vision delay, wait for it, for it will surely 
come, and not tarry;" " What thou knowest not now, thou shalt 
know hereafter." To these words from sacred Writ, let me 
append the lines of Cowper, 

God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain. 

In harmony with these declarations, it is for the friends of Missions And work 
to "go forward," "hoping against hope," and assured that in "due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not." 

But while we admit that the position of Christianity in the 
world, as we draw towards the close of our nineteenth century, 
is a mystery ; while we reverently bow our heads and worship, 
recognising the fact that China has been permitted to remain, 
thus far, in heathenism, visited, indeed, by gleams of Gospel 
light, in Apostolic times, through Nestorianism, through Roman 
Catholicism, and then again relapsing into its former state — the 
statistics which I have given of progress in Protestant Missions for^?he*^^® 
are certainly calculated to encourage and strengthen our faith. 
The converts have multiplied, during thirty-five years, at least 
two thousand-fold, the rate of increase being greater year after 
year. Suppose it should continue the same for other thirty-five 
years, and in a.d. 1913 there will be in China twenty-six million^ 
of communicants, and a professedly Christian community of one 
hundred millions. The question may well rise to our lips, " Can 
this thing be ?" We cannot believe it ; but is anything too 
hard for God ? We can, at any rate, make the prayer our own, 
" Lord, we believe ; help Thou our unbelief." In drawing the 
Paper to a close, I may be permitted to advert to two things 
most important to that progress, which claim the attention and 
earnest endeavours of the constituencies and directors of our 
various Missionary Societies. 

One of these is what we call the opium traffic. To go into The opium 
details respecting the traffic is not necessary ; most of you at 
tliis meeting are sufficiently well acquainted with them. The 
means of becoming so are within the easy reach of all. Svx^c^ '\\. 
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LkggJ'^ say that, against the import of opium into China from India, 
China long protested ; and its Government may be said to have 
submitted, at last, to legalise it at the dictation of our Plenipo- 
tentiary. I must regard it as discreditable to our national 
character, and a great hindrance to the progress of Christianity. 
As the use of opium extends, its victims become more difficult to 
be influenced for good, and the feeling of dislike to those who 
bear the English name grows more strong and bitter in the hearts 
of all honest Chinese who love their country and mourn over the 
injury done to it. The public at home cannot consult better for 
the honour of Britain and the success of Missions in China than 
by determining that the Indian Government shall cease to 
monopolise the production of opium and to encourage the export 
f)f it to China. The Indian Government, it has been said, cannot 
dispense with its revenue of about £7,000,000 sterling derived 
from opium ; but, if it really be so, no stronger condemnation 
could, to my mind, be given of our Indian empire, and its base will 
yet be found to be built on stubble." 

That there is much kindly feeling in England towards China is 
proved by the contributions made during this year to relieve the 
multitudes suffering in it from famine. I was anxious that our 
Missionary Societies should take a lead in assisting the famine 
fxind ; not to buy the faith of the sufferers and others to Chris- 
tianity, but to furnish Missionaries with something of a different 
kind to which they could point when the opium trade was cast 
in their teeth. 1 am thankful that about £50,000 was raised to 
meet the terrible emergency, but that sum is only the 140th part 
of what the Indian Government derives in one year from opium. 

the best men. ^ho Only Other point to which I take the present opportunity 
of calling attention is this, that it is most desirable that our 
Missionary Societies should send the very best men into the 
Chinese field. The experience of more than thirty years left the 
strongest possible impression on my mind of the greatness and 
difficulty of the Mission work. Missionaries ought to be the 
foremost men whom the Christian Church possesses ; the men 
who have intermeddled most with, and gone deepest into, all 
knowledge ; whose intellectual resources are the largest, whose 
practical and persuasive ability is the finest, and whose temper is 
the most under their control ; the most fervent in spirit, the 
largest in mind, and the most capable in action. There have 
been many holy and noble men in the Mission field ; there 
are many such in it now. The Directors of more than one 
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Missionary Society have said to me that they do send out ^^'^j'- 
the best men they can find. I believe it is their wish to 
do so. Some men, moreover, make themselves after they get Men make 
into the field. Others have been eminently successful who never 
had much of what we call culture. But that any Missionary was 
ever remarkably successful, who was not a remarkable man, 
distinguished by his graces and gifts, by his sense and power, I 
do not believe. At any rate, it is plainly the duty of Missionary 
Boards to look out for the likeliest men to go forth into the high 
places of the field. Let them not grudge being at charges with 
them in the matter of special study and culture ; and let them 
leave them very much to themselves when they have once 
introduced them into the field. 

I have said little on this subject, but I hope that what I have Jj^^* ' 
said will suggest more. There is no Mission field, however 
small and rude, where high qualities are not required in the Mis- 
sionary ; the fields of India and China demand the very highest. 
Neither the Church nor the world ; neither Societies nor indi- 
viduals, seem to me to appreciate sufficiently the demands of 
Mission work. Give us an army of Pauls, and we should soon 
be able to say, " Come and see what God hath wrought." May 
He, the Lord of the harvest, send forth, by all our organisations, 
many such men, called by Himself, into His fields ! 

After the singing of the Hymn, " Hail to the Lord's Anointed," 
Sir William Hill read extracts from a Paper by Mrs. Weit- 
BRECHT, on the Condition of Women in India, and recent Mis- 
sionary efforts among them. 

CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 

By Mrs. Weitbrecht. 

In an assembly like this, familiar with the details of Indian Mw. wbit- 
life, it is not needful to describe the history and progress of the 
seclusion to which the higher class of women in India are subject: Many points 
the severe Hindu rules by which they have been controlled ; or ^ted.*^ 
the ignorance, degradation, and suffering, which have been the 
consequence ; and which exist to this very hour. It will suffice 
to describe in a few words the modern efforts which are being 
made to bring to them divine knowledge, divine light, and divine 
peace. 

Let us enter one of the lordly mansions of the wealthy. We ^^n Indian 
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miili*"" admire the handsome apartments, with appointments suited to 
the climate ; hut we look in vain for the work-table, or other in- 
dications of a ladj inhabitant ; for none such occupy these rooms. 
Thej are appropriated to the gentlemen of the house exclusively, 
and we are conducted up some unseemly stairs, and along some 
curious passages, till we emerge into a set of one or more small 
apartments on one side of the central court of the mansion. Here 
we find the ladies, in rooms often without a window, or in the 
gallery which runs round their side of the house. 

In some outhouse attached we hear of one of their number, 
who after giving birth to an infant in that miserable hole, is 
stricken with fever, and will in all probability die for want of 
medical help and good air and nursing, their cruel domestic 
customs forbidding such alleviations to the sufferer. 

The women's Some Zenanas are superior, others far inferior to the one de- 
rooms are ^ 

l^or^wrtd ill- scribed ; but in every Hindu dwelling we may be sure of this 
one thing, that the worst and most ill-furnished apartments are 
those set apart for the women. In some there is no accommoda- 
tion for sitting, but a mat on the ground ; in others, a wooden 
bedstead and perhaps a broken chair or two expelled from the 
gentlemen's sitting-rooms. Anything more dreary than their 
homes one can scarcely imagine, and they are but too true a 
picture of their sad and dreary lives. A sketch from the pen of 
a lady Missionary will convey the best idea that can be given of 
a Zenana. 

Occupations I have," she writes, lately gained access to a house in 
iumatee. which there are twelve ladies who learn. I have to go through 
court after court to find my way to their corner, and to peep into 
one room after another, catching one asleep, another dressing, a 
third reading her lesson, and others gossiping — a most favourite 
pastime of Hindu ladies. As soon as they see me they all jump 
up, and are soon assembled round me, as I sit on a mat in their 
midst. One holds my hand, and another my feet, and I begin to 
tell them of J esus. * Tell us more, tell us more,' is the interested 
cry. 

The 8ur- " This Zenana is at the end of a long and narrow lane, with an 
roundings. Qjg*engiye drain running down its centre. One day I heard a 
voice from above, calling to me to come in. I ran up the, 
very narrowest staircase I ever saw, through various little veran- 
dahs and rooms, till I got into a group of seven or eight women, 
all trying to catch hold of me at once. They had heard of me 
thjoug-h a servant, and watched till they could hail me, and get 
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me to come in. A few days later, I heard another voice, and J|^"i^""" 
saw through an opening a company of women on a house-top 
beckoning me to ascend. I did so, and from thence had to 
clamber over the roof to another house, where again a warm wel- 
come awaited me, and now I teach in seven houses in that lane." 

The sacrifice of infants to the goddess Gang6, at Sagor, and the some evii« 
horrid rite of suttee, with other outrages on humanity, are, blessed iSalf / but 
be God, things of the past, through the benign influence of the f^^^ 
British rule ; but until Christianity gains more general accept- 
ance, and permeates the national mind of India more extensively, 
the condition of her women will be modified but in part. That 
it has, with the comparatively small modicum of effort made, on 
the women's behalf especially, been so modified already, we have 
the united testimony of the hundred and more of English, 
German, and American ladies, now energetically engaged in 
Zenana visitation and schools, a few details of whose work will 
help to cast a cheering light on the darker shadows of the picture 
just presented to our view. 

Our English Wickliffe has been called the day-star of the Eefor- Beginnings 
mation. Zenana visitation has had its day-star too. For some fifty amon? 
years ago an English lady of position (Miss Bird) actually gained 
access to several Zenanas (in Calcutta), though at that time they 
were almost hermetically sealed ; and even earlier the wife of a 
Missionary had been admitted to a single family. 

Miss Bird had blessing on her work among her imprisoned 
sisters, the record of which is on high, though none dared speak 
of it in those early days. 

Some twenty years later, the conversion of a high-born Hindu 
lady, through reading the Bible, with her husband, aroused a deep 
interest in the heart of an English lady, then resident in India, 
who at once made a vigorous effort to provide and prepare female 
teachers for Zenana visitation. Her attempt resulted in the for- Calcutta 
mation of the Calcutta Normal School, where upwards of a School, 
hundred young women, born in the country, have been trained ; 
a goodly number of whom are at work at this moment in various 
parts of India, some occupying independent and influential 
positions, others rendering valuable service as assistant teachers 
to ladies, who have gone from home. 

But the waiting time, for the long-desired access to Hindu AUast many 
ladies, was not ended, till some ten years later, when many of opened, 
the men felt so deeply the need and longing for better educa- 
ted wives that, at first bj units, doubles, and triplets, \iu\» ^.c^wi 
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BBKCHT^*" in a rapidly increasing ratio — ^Zenana doors flew open, till now 
the question is, not " How shall I get in ? " but " How shall we 
supply labourers for the much work ready to be done." That 
the work has not been done in vain, one or two striking cases of 
conversion will show. 

An earij The first ascertained encouragement in this way was given 

convert. many years ago, by a child wife, who died of fever at fourteen, 
after giving birth to a son. She trusted Christ alone for salva- 
tion, though carried to the river- side, in her dying moments to 
have her mouth filled with the mud of the Ganges. Her teacher, 
who stood near, and witnessed the sad scene, could at the same 
time rejoice in the assurance that her dying pupiFs heart was 
fixed on the true and only Saviour. 

Another. A similar case, of later date, was even more touchingly interesting. 

The dying girl, having given up her babe, asked for water, and 
when it was brought, — crowned with her open Bible across h^ 
head, — she baptised herself, and died, committing her soul to Him 
who was waiting to receive it. It was indeed with joyful lips 

• that her teacher uttered a song of thanksgiving, when told of this 

victory through the blood of the Lamb. 

Another To another dear lady who had received the light of life in her 

fession* dark home from the Scriptures of truth, in a time of dire distress, 
grace was given to confess Christ in baptism. Though ever since 
so cruelly persecuted by her husband and relatives as to have 
well earned the title of martyr, she yet holds fast, and contrives to 
spare now and then some savings from her allowance, for the relief 
of poor Christians. She recently sent a touching remembrance 
and a letter, to the lady from whom she received much spiritual 
blessing, and her pure and spotless life is not without its beneficial 
influence on her mother and her household. 

others. In another case, the convert received courage to forsake husband 

and family for Christ's sake, and has now been for years a Christian 
teacher to her imprisoned sisters, several of whom have gained 
life and light from her instructions. 

But happier instances have also occurred, such as those of two 
widows, — one instructed by her husband, who died just as they 
were about to offer themselves for baptism, and who was permitted 
by her relatives to follow her desires after his death. The other oi 
a lovely young widow of twenty-five, with an only child of ten, who 
persuaded her father to allow her to profess Christ, and when at 
last she gained his consent, came with a widowed friend and her 
only cbild^ all four being admitted mt^tke told of Christ together. 
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These three high-born widows are now diligently preparing them- ^^'^ 
selves for teachers, and bid fair to become very intelligent and 
efficient ones. It is indeed among the widowed converts we hope 
to find valuable helpers by-and-by. Oh I what a blessed amelio- 
ration of their sad lot will such an honorable occupation become, 

The cases we have thus briefly sketched are but samples of ^^re are 
many others j and the comparatively few baptisms, represent a very convinced, 
small measure of the real spiritual blessing that has been given. 
From the personal observation of reliable witnesses, we do not 
hesitate to say, that hundreds, yea even thousands, of India's sons 
and daughters are, though still unbaptised, because of the enthral- 
ment of their- position, convinced, and even converted. The men 
lack courage to confess Christ openly, though they are, like Nico- 
demus, His secret disciples ; and the position of the women is so 
peculiar, that the most experienced and zealous teachers are often 
constrained to counsel waiting, and to let much of the fruit of Hindrances, 
their instructions remain hidden, satisfied for the present with 
watching and nourishing the work of grace in their pupil's hearts, 
and to let their quiet life at home tell, as a holy life ever will, on 
the husbands and unbelieving circles around them. 

But India has among her millions of women many of humble 
position, as well as secluded ladies of rank, and the poor must not 
be overlooked. They are ignorant and degraded to a painful 
degree ; are victims to early marriage and neglect in sickness, in 
common with their high-born sisters ; but they have their liberty, 
and are seen walking by the way in the performance of their daily 
duties. There are millions without means, whose women must go 
about, and these also must be cared for by the Missionary. Indeed, 
it was among the humbler classes that our first success in conver- 
sions was achieved. 

For their benefit schools and Bible-women are largely employed for^^t^em^^"*^ 
— some under the direction of Missionary ladies, others, in country 
districts,under the superintendence of native Pastors. These Bible- 
women scatter widely the seeds of Christian truth, and in their 
interesting journals we find recorded many encouraging experiences. 
" There was not a woman to whom I spoke," writes one, " who 
did not express her joy and gratitude for my message j and I hope 
the English people will pray for the poor ignorant women of 
India, that their hearts may soon turn to God, and that they may 
be saved through Christ." 

A native Pastor writes : " The work carried on by our Bible- Bibie- 
women must yield spiritual and social good, ?ie^jv:^^\a^% 
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removed by their friendly talk, and three individuals here recently 
yielded their hearts to Christ, and walk worthily as Christians." 
We can hut imperfectly convey an idea of the happy intercourse 
that takes place between these humble workers and their less- 
favoured sisters. The loving voice, the pleasant countenance, the 
hearty welcome, cannot be portrayed on paper, yet the work is 
still but preparatory, though the day is breaking when the 
glorious light of the Sun of righteousness shall dissipate the 
darkness of idolatry in many a home and heart. 

In some places the Bible-women go out two and two together, 
and teaching by singing is becoming very popular, Christian 
lyrics being constantly asked for and sung. Translations of 
English hymns are also heard in the schools from melodious juvenile 
voices, and native poets are making their appearance, whose versi- 
fication is taking hold of the hearts and affections of the people in 
the most wonderful way. Who can tell what the effect of these 
Christian minstrels will be on society, at large, after a few years ? 

Referring to Christian women of humble rank, a Bible-woman 
writes : " On Sunday I teach the mothers ; on Wednesday we 
have a Young Woman's Christian Association meeting, where many 
of the members take part : on Thursday, I go to each Christian 
family for prayer and private reading — may the Lord open hearts, 
and Oh ! may He prepare the heathen women also, to receive the 
Salvation so freely offered in Christ." 

As our Paper is to touch on educational work among Indian 
women at large, we must now classify it under three heads : — i. 
Education in Zenanas, to which we have sufficiently alluded, and 
would only remark that the time has now come when we may 
safely ask from families of moderate means, as well as from the 
richer classes, adequate remuneration for instruction given. In 
India, as in other lands, that which is paid for is valued more 
highly than that which is bestowed free ; and it would increase the 
influence of an educated European lady if she showed the value 
of her time and strength, by requiring it to be paid for remunera- 
tively. If this plan be firmly established, vain excuses and frivolous 
reasons for declining to take lessons when the teacher comes, 
would become less frequent. The system of fees for tuition has 
been adopted, though not yet universally, and it has worked well 
where tried. 

Some persons believe that boarding schools for Hindu girls 
might now be inaugurated, under regulations suited to their 
peculiar customs. This can only be ascertained by trying the 
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experiment ; and if some zealous Christian ladies should be dis- 
posed to make the effort, and incur the needful outlay, we would 



Zenana and Bazaar Schools are a second branch of educational Bazaar 
work that has had a modified measure of success, especially the 
former, in which fees are paid ; the latter, for poor children, also 
require, in some places, a small fee, but this depends on cir- 
cumstances. There are parts of India, as Calcutta, where native 
ideas of education being in advance — and, in consequence, pre- 
judice much abated — the different classes of girls attend a school 
together, and in these mixed schools all pay fees. The import- 
ance of Normal Schools for preparing young people born in India 
as superintendents of these Zenana Schools, has been referred to 
already. They are truly a part of our educational machinery, not 
hitherto sufficiently appreciated; their value as auxiliaries to 
Missionary effort is, we hope, becoming increasingly realised. 
Such as exist should be speedily enlarged, and new ones formed 
in various centres. To inaugurate and pay the cost of one such 
Missionary Normal School would be a noble work for some 
Christian lady of means, and could be done either personally or 
by deputy. Normal Schools for training native Christian 
teachers are carried on in most Missions, but need, in many 
places, to be more complete in organisation, that they may better 
answer to their name. 

We now come to the third and, perhaps we may call it, the chriJtIa 
most important branch of educational work — that referring to the 
native Christian girls. It is often said that the greatest hindrance 
to Mission work in India is the inconsistent conduct of European 
Christians. This applies in an intensified degree to native 
Christians, many of whom are also mere professors, though of 
the second or third generation, hence the great importance of 
educating the mothers — a point not yet sufficiently realised. In 
some Missions, where careful attention has been given to the 
education of Christian girls, there is a marked result in the 
larger proportion of truly Christian families. 

A moderately large class of native Christians are in circum- Many 
stances which can enable them to pay a reasonable sum, sufficient caa^&j. 
to cover the expenses of their daughters' board and education ; 
but the poorer classes, who are the more numerous, cannot do 
this, and need help. Two classes of schools are therefore called 
for. One to give a plain but sound education, with English, 
'which takes the place in India of Continental langua^-^^ m 
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Europe. Accomplishments^ if desired, should he paid for as 
extras, at a fixed rate, and the fees, without accomplishments, 
should be calculated, so as to cover cost of board and instruction. 
Books extra. The natives of India have not yet, except in a few 
cases, attained to that correct and honourable feeling which leads 
men to wish to pay adequately for superior advantages, but will 
gladly avoid payment if they can get things free. 

In the second class schools, for girls of humbler rank, the 
education given should be purely vernacular, and the training of 
these girls in domestic matters should be carefully attended to, 
habits of diligence and industry well cultivated, and Christianity 
shown to be a practical principle. Moderate fees should be fixed 
for this class, such as their friends could meet with a little effort, 
which it is very desirable to draw out. Through want of com- 
munity of ideas on Christian female education, there has been a 
waste of Mission energy. Some have opened schools for high- 
class girls on moderate fees ; others have done the same for low 
fees, and of course secured more immediate results, in numbers of 
pupils, and those not always of the right position. Again, schools 
have been opened for poorer girls on the lowest terms possible, 
for giving a sound practical vernacular education^ and others 
have been opened on the same terms, giving a high-class edu- 
cation, English, superior food, and servants to attend the pupils. 
Most parents prefer the latter schools, and only find out their 
mistake when their daughters return discontented to their own 
homes, entirely unfitted lor the class of men they ought to marry, 
and naturally desiring husbands whose incomes will provide them 
with the clothes, food, and attendance to which they have become 
habituated. Pastors and others, receiving moderate salaries, are 
thus driven to choose uneducated women, who can sew, cook, 
clean, and attend to their children, and are also often rendered 
discontented and suing for increased pay. 

Allusion has been made in our Paper to the utter neglect with 
which the Hindu women, whether rich or poor, are treated in 
sickness. In many parts prejudices and custom banish medical 
aid altogether, and infectious, and all other diseases, are left to 
take their course. Two thousand children, not very lono^ 
ago, were left to perish of smallpox, in one city ; and with the 
women it was worse. A female medical Mission in every 
populous centre is one of the most crying needs of India ; an 
agency which shall find its way into those dark, dirty, miserable 
dwelling's^ where fever, ophthalmia, and other ills, breed unchecked. 
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The death-rate among women and children is enormous, and fl^'^^^^^'^ 
constant sickness is one of the greatest hindrances to the Zenana 
Missionary. When a beloved wife or darling child is sick unto 
death, a medical lady is welcomed as an angel of mercy, and 
received with open arms. " This morning," writes one such, " a 
Brahmin suddenly appeared at my door and with quivering lips 
exclaimed : ' You are a mother ! I have brought my wife, the Examples, 
mother of my six children, for you to save her.' " And by God's 
help she was saved, and the lady was permitted to kneel with 
that heathen family around her, and give thanks to the Christian's 
God, for His restoring mercy. 

J entered," writes another, " the enclosure of a labourer's 
dwelling, and squatted beside his wife, who had been ill for a 
month. Barbarous treatment had done its work. I could only 
place my hand soothingly on her forehead, commend her to the 
care of the great Physician, and leave her to die. I then visited 
a rich lady, who was lying on a rotten bedstead, without even a 
mat beneath her, or a clean covering above her. She could count 
her jewels and splendid dresses by hundreds, but on this bare cot, 
in an empty room, she lay dying, for we soon saw that all 
hope of life was gone, and she expired the next day." 

More than one conversion Jias resulted from aid rendered to ^iJ*^°heip 
women perishing for want of a little care, and it is evident that 
medical skill and Christian sympathy are invaluable in alleviating 
the ills of Hindu women, bodily as well as spiritually, and that it 
should be largely used. One of the most recent converts, a 
Mussulman widow, is a case in point ; her heart was touched by 
prayer offered for her in sickness, and she is now baptised and 
preparing to become a teacher to her sister widows. 

A solemn, as well as a fearfully touchine: picture, has been Need of 

instruction 

given in this Paper — given of whom 1 Of women, counted by 
millions, and related to us, not only as sisters of our common 
humanity, but as fellow -subjects, governed by one Queen, and 
claiming hereby an interest of a special character ; yea more, in- 
volving us in a responsibility regarding them which we cannot 
shake off. The time has surely arrived when large and noble 
self-sacrifice should become the fashion, for our dear Saviour's 
sake, among His female disciples, who have wealth, cultivation 
and leisure to lay at His feet. 

If the evangelisation of India's women is to be left excliLsivdy ^^^^JJ 
to the paid Missionaries of our various Societies, so inadequately 
supported, we are sale in saying it will never «yc.(iQm^\\^'ei^. 
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There must be a consecration of means and of self— the noble 
example of the very few who have gone forth, and are sustaining 
their own efforts, and helping to sustain others, must be largely 
followed, and that promptly, for the time is short. 

It is not only ladies from England we need ; we must have an 
increased and ever-increasing nimiber of native Christian teachers, 
and of young women born and trained in the country, if we are 
to meet the desires of thousands who are ready to have their 
families taught, and for the salvation of whose souls we yearn. 
A native Christian woman, living a holy, consistent life, in the 
midst of a large heathen town or village, and doing her duty as 
in God's sight, is a most powerful instrument in favour of Christ- 
ianity, as we have evidence in the very few thus employed ; and 
a >vell trained pious Eurasian is an invaluable and essential ad- 
junct to a European Missionary lady. A few of each we have ; 
and if the consecrated silver and gold is yielded to enable us to 
carry out our plans, these few can be multiplied into many. 

Just one purely Christian Normal School, and ordy one^ now 
exists in the sixty millioned province of Bengal, for training girls 
born in India for Zenana teachers, i.e,, the Calcutta Normal 
School, which has sixteen pupils only. Government has several 
such schools, but their plan of non-Christian education is ruinous 
to the moral character of the Hindu woman. Yet such is now 
the thirst for knowledge, among a large circle, that this educa- 
tion will be accepted, if we cannot offer Christian teachers as well 
equipped, and as numerous, as those Government provides. 

This Paper must not close without a reference to one or two of 
those consecrated women, now working on their own means, or in 
simple faith in God, in different parts of India. Some of them 
are closely connected with that honourable body of men, who 
have served in high offices under the Indian Government, and they 
set a glorious example to the sisters and daughters of others. 
India's women have a special claim on those who have gained 
their incomes in service among them, and the wondrous blessing 
that has been given to Miss Tucker, Miss Anstey, Miss Reade, 
Miss Lowe, and others — among them several Americans, may 
well encourage ladies of like precious faith to tread in their 
steps. Some may prefer to work under the direction of organ- 
ised Societies, others independently : there are space and abundant 
opportunity for both. Oh may the Lord so pour out of His 
Spirit in these last days, that maidens^ daughters, widows, may 
rise up in adequate numbers and say, I can be spared here ; I 
am wanted there^ and thougla 1 ma.y &\]S^t,1 ^^q." 
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The following Paper was also laid before the Assembly ; and, 
though not read, was ordered to be printed in the Records of the 
Conference : — 

MISSIONS TO THE KARENS AND THEIR RESULTS. 

By the Rev. Dr. Murdoch. 

The origin and progress of the Missions of the American ^^^^^^ 
Baptist Missionary Union in Burmah, strikingly illustrate the Mission 
sovereignty of the Holy Spirit in the work of Missions. Neither of God. 
Dr. Judson nor the Board under whose auspices he went to the 
heathen, contemplated the establishment of Missions in Burmah, 
The series of events which resulted in his settlement in that 
country were so marked in their character, and so linked in their 
succession, as to justify the conclusion that they were the Lord's 
doings and marvellous, as of old. Nor were the events which 
marked the early progress of the Mission less suggestive of divine 
interposition. 

When Dr. Judson and those who soon joined him were once nJturaiiy*to 
in Burmah, what could be more natural than that the evangelisa- theBurmans. 
tion of the Burman race should absorb their energies ? And 
accordingly for many years all their plans and labours had re- 
ference to that people, the only people, in fact, distinctly known 
to them. These plans and labours were destined to succeed to a 
hopeful and encouraging degree, but the chief enlargement of 
the Mission was to be in another department. It was God's 
plan to call a race who in times past were not a people. 

When the sainted George Dana Boardman had laid the Mr. Board- 
foundation of the prosperous station among the Burmans atTii?oy.^* 
Moulmain, he was requested to open a new station at Tavoy, the 
chief city of the province of the same name, in Lower Burmah. 
When he went to Tavoy he took with him a servant who had 
been redeemed from slavery by the Missionaries, and who had 
already given hopeful signs of conversion. Soon after reaching 
Tavoy Mr. Broadman baptised this man. He was a Karen ; He baptises 
this conversion called the attention of the Missionaries to his 
people, and led to inquiries respecting their numbers, localities, 
and condition. It also gave to them their first native preacher 
of the Gospel, and was the first step leading to the success of the 
Gospel among them ; a success which, until the recent events 
among the Telugoos, has scarcely been surpassed in the history 
of modern Missions. This man's name was Ko-Th!ak 
Though he was not converted till past middle \\fe, ^-^^ 
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without culture, he proved one of the most successfiil preachers of 
modern times. He knew little more than that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners, that He had saved him, and that 
He will save all that believe in His name. The possession of 
this supreme knowledge was the only respect in which he was 
superior to the mass of his people. But this placed him far in 
advance of them, and made him a fit teacher and leader in all 
things pertaining to salvation. 

The Karens are scattered over all parts of Burmah, and are also 
found in upper Siam, and Western China. They are generally 
regarded as belonging to the Caucasian race, though nothing is 
certainly known respecting their origin. Their name simply 
signifies vnld men. They are distinct from the Burmans, and in 
physical and mental qualities are inferior to them. They are a 
subject people, nnd for generations have been cruelly oppressed by 
the Burmans. Like other wild men they are wandering and 
migratory in their habits ; and they generally build their villages 
at points remote from large Burman communities, that they may 
escape the cruel exactions which would be otherwise made upon 
them. Even when the Burmans do not enslave them, they 
compel them to till their fields, and to perform all kinds of 
menial service. It may be partly from the desire to escape these 
oppressions that they have fallen into the nomadic life which 
they pursue. 

It would not be correct to say that this interesting people had 
no religion, but they presented the remarkable spectacle of a 
people without a priesthood or any established forms of worship. 
They were also remarkable for the knowledge of many revealed 
truths, which our most intelligent Missionaries believe must have 
been derived from the Hebrew Scriptures, or from the same divine 
source. They believed that there is one God ; that man was 
created in a state of innocence, and fell through transgression at 
the instigation of a malignant spirit ; that the soul is immortal ; 
and that there is a state of future rewards and punishments. 
Coupled with these fundamental beliefs, there were certain 
singular national traditions, which were carefully transmitted 
from generation to generation. They were taught that their 
fathers were the objects of the divine favour, but that they had 
forgotten God, and wandered from Him ; that they had thus lost 
the knowledge of his ways, and that all their woes and oppres- 
sions were the consequence of the hidings of the divine face from 
them. They also had old prophecies of a better day. Teachers 
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— white teachers — ^were to appear in the fulness of time, who Subdoch. 
would hring a white book, which would restore the lost know- ^j^'^'***® 
ledge of their God and Father, and through the truth and guid- 
ance thus obtained, they would be blessed again with the presence 
and favour of their forsaken and hidden Lord. 

It is easy to see how these traditions and prophecies, so re- immemate^ 
markable in their character and so closely linked with the life thrGospe?. 
and hope of the people, should contribute to the reception of the 
Gospel among them. As soon as the Missionaries appeared 
among them as the messengers of God, and bearing the book 
which reveals His will, and the way in which the wandering 
and lost may be restored to His favour, the people hailed their 
coming as a token that deliverance was at hand. As fer as the 
tidings spread it was believed that the blessing long predicted 
had dawned on the race. The movement was limited only by 
the range of the fields touched by the messengers. Ko-Thah- 
byu, the first convert, became the first apostle among his people. 
His preaching was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but 
in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power. He went fi'om 
village to village, and from province to province, preaching the 
Word, the Lord working with him mightily. The people were Multitudes 
prepared by the presence of the Spirit, as well as by the ten- **^®p^ 
dencies of their traditions. Multitudes turned to the Lord in the 
Tennasserim provinces, where the work began ; and soon after 
there were large ingatherings in Pegu ; and Arracan, Moulmain, where. 
Rangoon, Bassein, Akyab, Tavoy, and Mergui, became centres of 
power and blessing. The people were persecuted by the bigoted batftithfiii. 
and cruel Burmans, but they everywhere evinced a martyr 
constancy. Mr. Abbott and his assistants baptised, in 1844, 
more than 2000 converts in Arracan ; and though the fiery trial 
soon kindled upon them, so far as known, not a single defection 
occurred in consequence of the indignities and pains to which 
they were subjected. No torture could extort from them the 
promise to forsake the worship of the foreign teacher's God. 
And, as has often fallen out before, the testimony thus borne to Effector tuis. 
the truth often confounded and subdued their persecutors. Mr. 
Abbott says : " The noble, fearless testimony which these pri- 
soners bear to the truth has given their cause notoriety and 
character. The common people throughout the country look 
upon the new religion with interest, and whisper their sympathy 
with its votaries." 

The last remarkable movement among the Karens began about 
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Mui^cH ^^5°> when Sau Quala^ one of the ablest and most successful 
of worr°^* of the native Karen preachers, went into the mountain region of 
Toungoo. Toungoo. He went against the advice of the Missionaries, who 
were apprehensive that the barbarous people of that wild region 
would murder him. But the impulse which moved him was from 
the Lord. No sooner had he lifted his voice to utter the glad 
tidings than the people gave ear to his words. In the course of 
a few months thousands of converts were rejoicing in deliverance 
through Christ. The transformation was as complete as it was 
wonderfiil. A mass of cruel, rapacious, and barbarous people 
were changed as by a divine touch, and became orderly, civilised, 
^ humane, and Christian. Not only the Missionaries, but the civil 

Witnesses to ' ,i , 

officers m Burmah bore witness to the marvellous change. 
Between three and four thousand conversions were recorded 
between 1850 and 1853 when Toungoo, having come under 
English protection, became the permanent residence of the 
American Missionaries. 

Since the last-mentioned date the mission to the Karens has 
barely held its own, so far as numbers are concerned. But in all 
that relates to the permanent consolidation and real development 
of a people, the subsequent advance has been steady and sure. 
The later progress of the mission will naturally appear in a 
grouping of the results of the great work of evangelisation 
among them : — 

I. The first result of the evangelising work among the Karen 
tribes of Burmah is the gathering of wandering and sometimes 
predatory hordes into settled and well-ordered communities. As 
early as 1832 the organising of society among these people was 
seen to be a practical necessity; but owing to their migratory 
habits, and their dread of their Burman oppressors, it was 
reasonably regarded as a difficult undertaking. Two or three 
settlements were projected at about the same time ; one of them 
on the banks of the Tennasserim, about two days' journey from 
Tavoy ; one on the banks of the Salwen, sixty miles north 
of Moulmain ; and still another, about ten miles from the same 
city in another direction. Into these villages the Christian 
Karens, scattered over wide surrounding territories, were 
gathered, and started in a new sphere of life and activity, with 
no other civilising appliances than the chapel and the school- 
house. These settlements were followed by others, not so much 
by the agency of the Missionaries as by the tendency of Christian 
ideas and sentiments to draw closer the bonds of social life. 
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Christianity enjoins its highest duties, and confers its richest S^^JJJ;^ 
blessings on men in the social state ; and the moment it im- 
pressed its plastic power on these wild and barbarous people, it 
crystallised them into the forms of social life. The scattered Jf^e» 
dwellers on the mountains and the restless wanderers on the ^^^^ 
plains seemed to flow together into numerous centres, which 
became fountains of sweet waters, enriching and beautifying the 
arid wastes around them. The Karen villages now dotting the 
surface of British Burmah, whether Christian or heathen, may be 
counted among the natural results of Karen evangelisation. For 
the security and prosperity of the Christian settlements have not 
been without their influence on vast numbers who have not yet JlnefitedL^^ 
received the Gospel. Multitudes are sharers in the temporal 
benefits of Christianity who have not entered into the bless- 
ings of the spiritual life. 

2. The next result of the work of evangelisation among the chSJheT 
Karens is the organisation of hundreds of Christian churches, with native 
served by an efficient body of native pastors and teachers. The 
number of Karen churches on Jan. is t, 1877, was 407 . Seventy-one 
of these churches were served by ordained preachers. The others 
were under the care of Missionaries, or of unordained preachers. 
Two-thirds of these churches, or about 270, maintain Christian Schooia. \ 
schools of more or less efficiency, in which between four and five 
thousand children and youth are under instruction during a part 
of the year. From these schools have come forth many able 
teachers in larger schools, and many preachers who have done 
honour to the sacred calling. Besides these numerous village by the!* 
schools, the Christian Karens of Rangoon, Henthada, Toungoo, 
and notably Bassein, have organised High schools, and, for the 
most part, supported them by their own contributions. The 
churches in the Bassein district have, during the last ten years, 
contributed about 44,000 rupees for the erection of school build- 
ings, besides the large sums they have raised for other missionary 
purposes. The contributions of between 18,000 and 19,000 
Karens in 1877 for all purposes, amounted to 52,000 rupees. 

The churches are generally well organised and compacted by i>«cipiine. 
commendable strictness of discipline. The jealousy with which 
these converts from barbarism guard the integrity and the 
sanctity of the Christian profession puts to shame the laxness of 
many churches in Christian lands. They are marked, of course, Old habits. 

many imperfections. There is much ignorance ; many of the 
old superstitions, many of the old habits, still linger aibcku.t \.Wcl\ 
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S^i^cH. J easily blown about by every wind of doctrine, and some- 
times they become the prey of teachers who lie in wait to beguile 
them. But taken as a whole, their consistency of conduct, their 
But moch adherence to the form of sound words, their unity in the spirit, 
andpro^«8s. their steadily consolidating strength, and their growing efficiency, 
must be regarded as witnessing to the abiding presence, and 
persevering grace of Him who not only calls but keeps flis 
people. 

3. The next result of the evangelisation of the Karens is the 
mfwiong Creation and organisation of an effective evangelising force among 
Wgun. the natives, the only force, so far, as relates to human instru- 
mentality that can succeed in bringing the multitude of the 
people to Christ. The churches in Bassein have Missionaries 
already among the Karen tribes in the district of Prome, among 
Red Karens, the Eed Karens in the neighbourhood of Toungoo, and among 
the Kakyens north of Bhamo. This is the ultimate object of all 
the work of organisation and preparation which has been done 
among and by this people hitherto. They are to be the swift 
messengers of Christ to the scattered tribes of their people in 
And beyoud. Burmah, in China, and in Siam. They feel, in their deepest 
soul, the working of God's foreordination to this comprehensive 
work of evangelisation. Towards this work their consolidated 
communities, their organised churches, their orderly worship, 
their Christian education, their consecrated possessions, their 
Krowth tits 8P^owing weight in the social scale, and their more regulated 
them for this Christian zeal all point. By all that they have profited in these 
respects will the progress of their predestined work be accelerated 
in its movement and widened in its range. 
Power of the It Only remains to point to this work among the Karens in 
^cfJra^in Burmah as a proof of the enduring and ever-vital power of the 
them. Gospel of Christ over men at their worst. It is now, as of old, 
the power of God unto salvation, to the Jew and the Gentile. It 
still enlightens the ignorant, tames the barbarous, lifts up the 
degraded, and saves the lost. When men deny the power 
of Christianity over the masses of mankind we may point to what 
it has done for this weak, wild, wandering, degraded race, 
and rest the issue upon the stupendous fact. When we are 
tempted to despondency in view of the slow progress of the truth 
in wide and populous regions of misery and sin, we will point to 
Forwards, these marvcls of grace for assurance that** The Lord's arm is not 
shortened that it cannot save," and gird ourselves for new 
conquests in the name of our victorious Leader, 
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The Rev. Dr. Wells, of New York, then addressed the meetiner Je'. or. 
as lollows : — 

Christian friends : I appear before you, as has already been 
announced, as the Representative of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Dutch Church, in America. I do 
not come to you with any personal experience in the Mission 
work : and it almost seems to me a presumption to speak to such 
a gathering of those interested therein, when there are so many 
here who have had personal experience in the field, and who bring 
to you tidings directly of their labours there. Yet I think it is fit- Greetings 
ting that I should, in a few words, bear to you the greetings of {IJ^^^^* 
the Church which sends me hither. We are not a large, but a 
small, church, numbering perhaps 500 congregations; and yet 
from its earliest organisation in America, in the year 1623, until 
the present time, it has been deeply interested in the work of 
giving the Gospel to the world. And standing before you I J^orkr"* 
claim on their behalf a full share in the obligation that rests upon 
Christ's disciples everywhere to make known the truths of that „ 

^ IX •II. • 1 Not only 

Gospel. It was said this morning, that a special obligation rests EngiiBhmen 
on the Christians of Great Britain in regard to the inhabitants cans' are 
of India. It may be true that such special responsibility does carry it on. 
rest upon you. But we are to remember that Christian obliga- 
tion is not a thing of national life or of civil government. It 
grows out of the fact of our discipleship. Because we belong to ^^^^^^ 
Christ ; because we have freely received the Gospel, therefore we 
are to freely give it; and I am sure that the Christians of 
America stand ready to bear their full share of obligation and 
responsibility in giving that Gospel to the millions of India, of 
China, and of J apan. 

The Mission fields in which the Board that I represent is inter- ^^^^^ 
ested are in all these countries ; therefore it is that the delegates 
present from our Board, the Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. 
Dr. Ferris (who is here), and myself, have felt a very deep in- interested in 
terest in the papers which have been read and in the remarks aw^i'iestions. 
that have been made on these great Mission fields to-day. Of 
course we cannot enter into the discussion of the questions that ^"^^ 0^ 
have passed before you this morning, in regard to the relation of 
the civil government to mission work ; and to the merely secular 
education of the people. The consideration of that question belongs 
to you ; but this much may certainly be said, and I venture to 
Bay it; that it should be the aim of every Christian citizen to 
throw his influence into civil affairs, that the power of religion 

o 2 
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may be felt, and that its influence shall be exerted, just so far as 
it is consistent with the principles of Government and of righteous 
citizenship to manifest such an influence. Every Christian citi- 
zen can do that. We may leave this question here. I just wish 
to speak for a few moments on the method of our work. It has 
been the policy of the Board of Missions of our Church to rely 
principally upon the preaching* of the Gospel. God is pleased by 
the foolishness of preaching to save those who believe. We have 
started with the assumption that the truth of the matter was for 
the Missionary to begin to preach the Gospel of Christ, as soon as 
possible. And we have relied upon the simple declaration and 
publication of that Gospel ; and have made the whole of our edu- 
cational and other arrangements subordinate to this one. In con- 
nexion with this work of direct preaching, there has been organised, 
especially in India, a Dispensary work, and medical attendance 
has been given to the people by the Missionary brethren. As 
the result, our labours have been crowned with a continued and 
an advancing success. While there has not been perhaps a won- 
derfiil advancement ; and while we cannot tell of increase such 
as we have heard of to-day ; and while our figures are not so 
large as some which have been read from this platform, yet it 
must be remembered that our Missions have been limited, and 
that we have represented a comparatively small constituency. 
And yet as the result of our labours in the Arcot district of 
Southern India, there are now twenty organised churches, with a 
system of church government as perfect in all its parts as is the 
church government at home. These churches are thus organised 
in due ecclesiastical form, according to the Presbyterian order; 
and we find that this method of procedure works well. We find 
that discipline is faithfully maintained, with a strictness that 
might be imitated with profit by the Churches at home. 

I do not know how it is in England, but I know that the 
members of these native Churches are held to a stricter account 
than people are in our Churches at home. The success, there- 
fore, is encouraging ; and our prospects for the future are full of 
hope. The famine has turned many towards the Mission. Aid 
was liberally given. The Missionaries connected with the Arcot 
Mission were made agents for the distribution of the aid sent 
from Great Britain ; and it was their delight to be the almoners 
of this bounty. What a glorious responsibility it was ! How 
freely the Christians of this land, as well as of America, poured 
out of their fulness thousands and tens of thousands of pounds 
with a liberality that manifested the spirit of Christ. 
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It has been a great pleasure to be present in this Conference, ^l^^' 
We Christians in America and in Ensriandare one. No collision Union 

bei/ween 

can ever take place between us. It cannot be. The time for American 
that has gone by for ever. We are bound to agree because christians, 
we have the Word of God in the same language. We have our common 
the same version. We teach it in precisely the same words. 
Your Missionaries and ours teach the same words to the heathen, 
and this binds our hearts together. And we are to stand to- 
gether in the future. The hope of the Church of Christ and the 
hope of the world for the future lies in the uniting of these two 
nations. We have this glorious English Bible and we have the 
responsibility of carrying its message to the ends of the earth. 
Our only emulation shall be who shall practise the largest self- 
denial and who shall manifest most fully in this work the spirit 
of the Master. 

Mr. Eugene Stock, Editorial Secretary of the Church Mis- Mr.E.sxocK, 
sionary Society, said : — As it appears that the Missions of the 
Church Missionary Society in China are to be crowded out this 
evening, and will probably be crowded out to-morrow morning, 
may I say a word about them during this miscellaneous after- 
noon ? I wish we could put before you, as was the case to-day JJlggj^^"^** 
with regard to India, a real live Missionary from China. But China, 
thank God our Missionaries are in the field. It happens that, 
with a single exception, no one is just now available to represent 
our mission work there, who has been personally engaged in it. 
I venture, therefore, to represent them, although I have not been 
in China, because the story of one of our missions there has been JjJi^^**^ 
told at some length in a little book of which I am the author. 

The Church Missionary Society has Missions at seven principal 
centres. Let me tell you the story of one only — the Fookien Fookien 
MissioQ. Fookien is one of the smallest of the eighteen pro- p'^^^"*^*' 
vinces of China, and has a population of 15,000,000. It is divided 
unequally into two parts by the River Min. South of the river 
in the larger half are working four Societies j the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the American Board f the London 
Missionary Society and the English Presbyterian Mission. The 
northern side is almost exclusively our own field. It was in the Commence* 
year 1850, that two Missionaries were sent to the great city of 
Foochow. It is the seaport from which comes the great bulk of 
our black tea, and it is the black tea district in which the Mis- 
sionaries of the Church Missionary Society have been labouring. 

Passing at once to i860, what would you see then ? You would 
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find but one young Missionary, and he did not know the language. 
What had happened in the interval ? There had been four there. 
Of that number two had died, two wives of the married Mission- 
aries besides ; and the others had come home invalided. Thus 
the Mission, ten years after it began, consisted of one man still in 
the preliminary stage of learning the language. But how many 
converts were there ? Not one convert : not one inquirer. There 
was not apparently the chance of one. The Home Committee 
were deliberating, " What shall we do ? Let us close the 
Mission and send Mr. Smith to the north of China, where there is 
more promise : " and they wrote to him to that effect. But he 
wrote home an almost piteous letter in reply, saying : " Let it alone 
this year also, till I shall dig about it, and dung it, and if it bear 

fruit well, and if not " but he did not like to add " cut it 

down." That jear God sent the blessing, and brought four con- 
verts out of heathenism as the first-fruits of the Mission. Many 
here will be glad to hear that it was owing mainly to the visit of 
Mr. Collins, who is a medical man, from the north to Foochow, that 
these four men came forward at last. A few more came forward 
shortly afterwards ; but the missionary to whom it was due that 
the Mission was continued, sickened and died. So again there was 
at Foochow, at the beginning of his work learning the language, 
one Missionary, John Wolfe, a name not unknown to many 
here. In the year 1864, it occurred to him that the Mission- 
aries ought to go out more into the country. He opened one 
out-station the next year, and some more were established at 
other places. In 1866 the first-fruits were gathered from these 
out-stations. That is just twelve or rather eleven years ago ; for 
I am comparing matters now with last year, which is the year to 
which we have our returns. What is the result of the eleven 
years ? You will find three thousand converts in a hundred and 
fifty towns and villages scattered over that part of the province 
that belongs to us. There are five of these Chinese converts 
ordained to the ministry of our Church. There are seventy or 
eighty catechists and a hundred and fifty voluntary workers who 
go forth in their leisure hours to preach. 

How has this result been attained ? Not by our strengthen- 
ing the Missionary staff. For fifteen years during the different 
periods, there was only one Missionary present ; for ten years 
only two Missionaries, and at different other times only three. 
How then has it been done ? It has been done (as Major Malan 
will be glad to learn) by native agency almost entirely. The 
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first few men that we g*ot together were sent forth to preach the Mr.E.8TO0K. 
Gospel; and the messag-e of salvation just spread over those 
beautiful hills and valleys from village to village. Fathers told J^^"^ 
their children ; husbands told their wives ; and so it went from 
family to family. When Mr. Wolfe used to go round he used 
to find new villages which had thrown aside their idols and were 
willing to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. They felt that they 
were sinners and wanted the Saviour ; and they were ready to 
hear him, and ready to welcome his evangelists and teachers. 
Let me give you one illustration, of a village called Ang-iong, Example, 
about fifteen or twenty miles from the city of Ku-cheng, where 
there was an out-station and a catechist. There was a man named 
Ngoi-cheng-tung, a carpenter, who had a half-brother, whose name The two 
was Ung-kung, who was a tailor. The carpenter heard the cate- 
chist preach, and received the love of Christ into his heart. He 
told his brother first ; both of them came to learn more, and they 
became regular attendants, coming in to the city every Saturday, 
and staying over the Sunday and going back to work on the Mon- 
day. Then the carpenter said : Now I must go out and tell the 
people what I have heard." He was not very clever, and could 
not talk much about the beautiful story of the Gospel, and the doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. But his half-brother was more 
intellectual, and was more competent to teach those who were 
first arrested. So the carpenter used to preach the Gospel, and 
then if they said, "I do not understancl this Trinity, or this 
Atonement," he said, " you must go to my brother." The one 
was the evangelist, the other was the teacher. There are now seif reliance, 
hundreds of people in that village and in the neighbourhood who 
name the name of Christ, who maintain their religious ordinances 
to a large extent, and are gathered together Sunday after Sun- 
day for public worship. The Bishop of Victoria, who visited this 
place a year and a half ago, said it would be safe to say that the 
whole district was ready to come forward if we only had sufficient 
strength in the way of men to go in and take possession of it. 

This is a bare outline of the Foochow Mission. When you go 
upon your knees to pray the Lord for a blessing on mission Bemember 
work, do not forget in your prayer the Missions of the Church 
Missionary Society in the province of Fookien. 

The Rev. S. J. Whitmee, of Samoa, said : — Dear friends, I 
wish to say a few words about the Chinese in Australia. During 
my voyages about the South Seas, and while I have been visiting 
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vfinm A^ustralia, I have seen a great deal of the Chinese immigrants 
Th^ chinew there ; and you know how our colonists in Australia are feel- 
ing at the present time the influx of heathen Chinese into their 
country. I wish to make a suggestion to this Conference. It 
Their im- is that our Missionary Societies should look with interest on these 
portanoe. Chinese immigrants to Australia. I am quite convinced that 
the Chinese are to exert a great influence on the populations of the 
Southern Hemisphere. They are spreading abroad from one coun- 
try to another. I should like to see more mission work carried on 
among these Chinese in our Australian colonies. I would like our 
who might principal Missionary Societies to look to this work, and if there are 
help them. invalided missionaries from China who cannot go back to that 
country, could they not go to Australia, where they would have a 
good climate and plenty to do amongst the Chinese people / 
Instead of leaving unused what they have learned, let them go 
to Australia and work amongst the Chinese there. I have seen 
these people in four diflerent colonies of Australia; and I am 
sure a great deal of good might be done in this way. 
Native One Other word with regard to the .employment of native 

M^^ion- ministers. I am glad that that subject has been brought for* 
ward to-day in connexion with India and China. I am not 
MoBtuBefai ^^ing to enter into particulars regarding Polynesia; 

in Polynesia, but I wish to Say that we have done a great deal of our 
missionary work there by means of native ministers. We 
European and American Missionaries can never overtake the 
work ourselves. We can only be generals and raise up 
AbTOiuteiy^ native ministers to go in and do the work. At the present time 
the work. WO have, in Polynesia, nearly two hundred ordained native 
ministers doing in some respects more than the English and 
American Missionaries. I have had the honour of placing some 
th"GUbert those men, as pioneer Missionaries, on heathen islands, amongst 
Islands. the native savages. Then I have afterwards seen what God has 
done by their agency. Whole populations of islands and groups 
of islands have been brought out from idolatry, and have received 
Christianity and civilisation : and all through the agency, not of 
Englishmen, but of native Missionaries. They are Polynesians 
who have received the Gospel themselves ; whose hearts the 
grace of God has touched; who have been trained in native 
colleges ; and who have then gone as Missionaries to preach the 
unsearchable riches of Christ to their heathen fellow-islanders. 
All over Polynesia God has blessed the labours of these men in 
all our Missions. 
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The Rev. W. Ferguson, of the Established Church of Scot^ j^IgTwit 
land, and formerly Missionary in the Punjab, said : — As a Mission- 
ary of some little experience I could say much about India ; but 
I want merely to add a word to the discussion of this forenoon. 
As an outcome of the higher education, including the Government The zenana 
system of education, you have the Zenana Mission. Those who ^rin^from 
engage in it glory in the idea that the Zenanas are opened up education 
through this education. I cannot understand how any one can 
call the Government system " godless " when it communicates 
natural science, and many other elements of sound knowledge. I 
would multiply the Government schools throughout India if I cannot 
could. I could not recommend the Government to withdraw from gug^festkm 
the higher education, and I will tell you my reasons. I say the 
higher education as it is called, because it deals with a more ad- 
vanced stage of knowledge. But we Missionaries reckon Chris- 
tian education to be the higher education. I think that it belongs 
to the Government and to the natives of the country to deal with 
the higher branches of knowledge ; while we Missionaries should 
take the more humble sphere, and deal with the juvenile mind. Jionaries^"*" 
Instead of asking the Government, as proposed, to withdraw from v^S^^® 
the higher department, and begin and go through the villages and 
teach the children, I would say let us adopt the reverse process ) 
let the Missionaries do this, and let them withdraw from the 
higher education. What is it that we Missionaries want done ? 
We want the current beliefs of the people changed and elevated. 
Many agencies are contributing to this end. Missionary educa- Many 
tion, telegraphs, railways and the whole system of British ^^^f^^ 
administration are all doing it. They are clearing away old ideas, 
in order to lay foundations for Christian truth. Therefore I «ay, 
go on with education in every way that you can. 

The Chai RMAN closed the sitting with the following words : The Chaib- 
It has been a matter of extreme satisfaction to me to have been 
present through the sittings of this day. I think we may all of ^^^^ 
us say, " It has been good for us to be here." It is good for ^^^^^^^^ 
brethren to dwell together in unity. It is good for us to meet pleasant, 
aad confer together about the coming of Christ's kingdom. I 
feel sure that all of us have learned much to-day about the pro- 
gress which that Cause and Kingdom are making in India : and refresh- 
this knowledge has refreshed and strengthened our hearts. I 
trust also that we shall be stirred up to do more for the work in up^to'do ^ 
fiiture : and that our friends the Missionaries from abroad will go Mure'days. 
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forth from this meeting and will be able to return to their work with 
a more earnest resolve to consecrate to it their whole strength. 
May we all carry with us God's blessing ; and may we bear this 
cause upon our hearts day by day, morning by morning, evening 
by evening, to the throne of grace, unto our lives' end. 

The Rev. H. Sinclair Paterson, M.D., closed the meeting 
with prayer. 
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Wednesday Evening, October 28/^, 1878. 

PUBLIC MEETING ABOUT CHINA. 

Chairman : — Lord Polwarth. 

On Wednesday Evening a Public Meeting was held in the 
Conference Hall, to consider especially the claims of China 
upon the Christian Church ; and the character and extent of the 
work now being carried on in that Empire. Lord Polwarth 
presided at this meeting. 

The eleventh hymn, " Our Blest Redeemer ere he breathed," 
(fee, was sung, and prayer offered. After which the Chairman 
spoke as follows : — My Christian friends : The subject on which we 
have met to-night is no light one. The country about which we 
are to hear or to speak to-night, contains a third of the population 
of the globe. In China we deal with millions of human beings : 
not with thousands, but with millions. Look at this great City. 
I never come to London and drive along its streets without a 
feeling of solemn awe, as I behold the multitudes of people which 
throng them. But when you take the population of all London, 
four millions or thereabouts, and then cast your eye far away on 
China, and think of a country which contains something Uke 
three hundred and sixty millions, our minds wholly fail to grasp 
the true import of such figures. It is so vast that we cannot 
comprehend it. 

But the vastness of the country and the multitudes of its peo- 
ple, do not constitute the greatest difficulties. We remember the 
natural depravity of the human heart that is found all the world 
over ; and the heathenism and the darkness which prevail there. 
Long ago it is recorded of an earnest Christian man, who stood 
upon one of the little hills near China, that he exclaimed : " Oh ! 
rock, rock, when wilt thou open." That rock is opened. It was 
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closed to hJm, it has been opened to us in these latter days ; and J^arth.^^ 
that is no light thing to think of. The country which was once J^n^^^he 
a sealed country to Missionaries, is in a great degree opened now. Gospel. 
It is possible to enter into that widespread harvest field, and 
help in reaping it. It is possible to go to them, those millions 
of Chinese in their heathenism and darkness, and to tell them of to t^m5^ 
the Redeemer who can save them. It is possible to go to these 
famished multitudes, and tell them of the Bread of Life of which if 
a man eat he shall live for ever. All this is possible ; ay, and is 
within our reach. 

Who can think of this fact without feelinsr an intense desire Onr heavy re- 

- " . sponsibility. 

either to be one s- sell a messenger, or to share m some way or 
other in sending messengers to these benighted Chinese ? In 
our difficulties we may ask, " Who is sufficient for these things ? (jod has 
Let us remember who has done it : who has opened the door once fs^S^r*heiper. 
closed ; who has caused all things to work together for this end ; 
who has caused this treaty, and brought about that event, and 
over-ruled all to the opening up of China ? There is One who 
sitteth upon the throne of the heavens, and who rules all the 
nations of the world. This is His work ; it is He who in the 
years that have passed away has been opening wide and eftectual 
doors : " and it is for us His servants to enter in. 

I believe that it is eighteen years since the last Missionary Con- fou^" pJo*" 
ference was held in Liverpool. What a history those years con- 8^®*^- 
tain ! There are Christian friends here who are able to tell you 
what has taken place in various countries. I believe they are ^ ^ 

amongst the most momentous years in the history of Christian the^e^n- " 
Missions. But my friends, we are only looking at the beginning. 
There are greater things yet in store. Why do we say all this, 
and why do we venture to feel more of it ? It is because He who For He is 
sits upon the throne hath all power given unto Him in heaven i^'<iofaii. 
and upon earth, and we believe that the kingdoms of this world 
shall yet be the kingdoms of our God and of His Christ. I re- 
member the late Dr. Arnott, of Edinburgh, saying once at a 
Missionary meeting, " Christ has given two great pillars of sup- 
port to His Church in the mission work. He has given the ^^^f*"'" 
truth, " All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth" ; and 
He has given that sweet promise, Lo ! I am with you even unto 
the end of the world." It is because He has all power that we promise, 
are inspired to go forth to a country that seems crowded with 
Heathen. It is because He has power that we may forget all in mm the 
our weakness ; and may go forth remembering that we are strong?^ 
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^Im^ servants bidden to go in His stren^h. I do not know whether 
Power given, jjj,g gtruck jou, but it has struck me, that once the Lord Jesus 
He is full of ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ things were given unto Him by the Father ; 
love. and just after that He says : " Come unto me dl ye that are 
weary and heavy laden," and Christ is still the same Christ to- 
day. Sitting on His throne in glory He has still the same yearn- 
ing to aid them. And do you think that the perishing millions 
are forgotten by Him ? Do you think that China, perishing for 
Sft hJmin ^^^^ bread of life, is forgotten by Him ? Do you think 

sorrow. that He who heard the groans and cries of His people Israel, is 
indifferent to the groans and sighs and cries which have been 
coming up from China during the months and years past ? He 
who has all power to deliver them has all power of pity and of 
tenderness. And methinks He is putting it into the hearts of 
to^f^^pity' servants to sympathise with Him in His yearnings when He 
says : Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden." 
Oh ! do not we behold the Son of God with His arms of love out- 
stretched to all the suffering, groaning world of ruined humanity, 
and bidding them welcome to His bleeding side and His loving 
heart. 

do more fo? Christian brethren, let us take shame to ourselves that, sus- 
a land like tained by a tenderness like this, we have felt so little, and have 
done so little for the conversion of the world. If this meeting 
to-night shall be the means of laying China upon our hearts 
more than it has ever been before \ if there shall go forth from 
this gathering an entreaty, an appeal to the whole Christian 
Church to awake more fully to its glorious work, the spread of 
the Gospel throughout the world, this Conference will not have 
been held in vain. 



Dr. Max- Dr. Maxwell, formerly Medical Missionary in Formosa, said : 
Eneouragring My Lord and Christian friends, I should like to call the attention 
south-Ea.-t^ of this meeting to some of the more manifest and encouraging 
of China. gig^g of progress in a portion of the vast Mission field of China. 

Naturally, I choose that portion with which I am best acquainted, 
the region in the South-Eastern portion of China, which is culti- 
vated by the Mission of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
But what I say of the work there will apply, I am quite sure, to 
every other portion of China in which the same amount of de- 
finite, persistent, and prolonged work has been applied. The 
wfoid!* signs of progress to which I refer are two-fold — those which bear 
upon the opportunities given to Missionaries to proclaim the 
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Gospel, in an Empire the authorities of which are still decidedly 
hostile to it ; and those which bear upon the direct work of the M|jy op«»- 
Mission, the development of a native Church. In the year 1847 
a large number of Missionaries proceeded from this and other 
countries to China, perhaps more in that year than in most 
others. The Churches at home had got the impression, that Arrival of 
by the Treaty of Nankin in 1842, and the subsequent procla- JJ^JI^"*"®" 
mation of religious freedom to the converts alike of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant efforts, all China was then opened to the 
Gospel. This was a mistake, but a happy mistake. It filled up J^^j^^^S* 
tiiose places which were already open to Missionaries, and it aooepted. 
shewed what was quite as important, that the Church of Christ 
was agreed to take fuller possession of the land. And as in the 
case of Morrison and his colleagues, after waiting for thirty-five 
years the Lord crowned their faith and their prayers with His 
blessing in the opening of those five ports in 1842, so the further 
faith and labour of the Church of Christ, and the desire to have a wider stm. 
still wider field in China were crowned with the Divine blessing 
by the Treaty of Tientsin in i860, which practically opened all 
China to the Gospel. 

Amongst the Missionaries who arrived in China in 1847 were JioJIri^iu 
the first two brethren of the Basle Missionary ISociety, Hamberg Kwantungr. 
and Lechler ; and the first Missionary of the Presbyterian Church 
in England, the Rev. William Burns. Each of these brethren 
strenuously endeavoured to get into the interior away from the 
vicinity of the Treaty ports, that they might evangelise the 
people. For this purpose they all assumed the Chinese dress ; and 
the two light- haired ones dyed their hair to the requisite colour of 
the Chinese in order to secure greater freedom in their work. 
Now what was the experience of these three men ; three of the 
most devoted labourers who ever entered China? Right opposite 
Hang-Kong lies the great province of Kwantung, or Canton. 
The Eastern region of this province is occupied by a people called The Hokios. 
the Hoklos from their peculiar dialect. The Western part is occu- 
pied by a people of an entirely different dialect, the dialect spoken by TiieHakkaa. 
the people of Canton City. The middle of the province is occupied 
by the Hakkas who reach up through the centre of the province. 
Mr. Hamberg crossed over into the Hakka country. His experience bbbq.. 
was rather peculiar. He was not persecuted by the authorities ; 
there was no need for it. The country was a peculiarly lawless 
one at that time ; and bands of robbers were continually prowling 
i^ut to seek from such unprotected people as they met, the 
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Dr.^MAx- means of their livelihood, or to carry them off as prisoners in the 
Bis many hope of firettine" a ransom. Mr. Hamberof was compelled to retire 
to Hong-Kong. There he founded a nourishing Uakka Mis- 
sion. In 1853 he thought he had secured a more favourable 
locality in the interior, about fifteen hours distant from the coast, 
opposite Hong-Kong. There he attempted to settle down with 
his wife; but he had again to retire. So frequent were the 
attempts made for the purpose of carrying off Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamberg that they preyed upon his health, and it gave way. 
They had to retire again to Hong-Kong, and in 1854 Mr. 
Hamberg died there. 
Mt^lech- Lechler's experience was different. He proceeded to the 

East of the province, that is to the Hoklo-speaking country. 
But whilst he was well treated by the people, he was pursued 
from place to place by the authorities. He attempted to settle in 
Hmderedby no less than six different places ; but as many times he found the 
rities. authorities were after him, issuing proclamations which forbade 
the inhabitants to receive the foreign intruder; and as many 
times Mr. Lechler had to resume the pilgrim's staff. After 
Sx times"* having been there for five years, and having been driven out for 
the sixth time, not without having been able to make some con- 
verts around him, one of whom is at this moment a very respected 
elder in the English Presbyterian Church mission, Mr. Lechler 
found the region was not open, and he retired to Hong- Kong in 
1853. 

Mr. BuBHs. In 1856 Mr. Burns in the North-Eastern portion of the same 
Hinderances Hoklo- speaking region attempted, with two native assistants, to 
and troubles. gyg^Qggiisg ^nd reached the city of Chau-Chau-Fu. At liiat 
city he and his assistants werQ seized, and the two assistants 
were beaten. He himself was sent overland, and finally delivered 
up to the British authorities at Canton, as the appropriate parties 
to punish his illegal proceedings. 
Change in -AJl this however came to an end in i860. The Treaty of 
PMsports. Tien-tsin granted permission to every Missionary holding a 
consular passport to proceed into the interior and preach the 
With public ^^^P^^ wherever he pleased. And it gave him the further right 
protection, to claim the protection of the Chinese authorities in case his 

movements were violently hindered by the people. 
Besuit. What has been the result in those regions I have just been 

speaking about ? Not that the work is unaccompanied with per- 
secution, even to the death, for we have had a recent manifestation 
of that so lately as two or three months ago ; nor that persecution 
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in lesser forms is not very prevalent ; but just this, that the Dr. mxx. 
removal of these legal hindrances has permitted three of the great 
Missionary Societies to occupy that Hakka region with its 
millions in the centre of the province of Canton. The Basle JJ^-^gj^^^ 
Missionary Society in one part ; the London Missionary Society in Kwan- 
in the South of the Hakka-speaking district; and the Missionaries 
of the English Presbyterian Church in the Eastern part, occupy 
that country at the present time. The aggregate of their Hakka- 
speaking converts, of whom three-fourths belong to the Basle 
Missionary Society, will be no less than 1800 communicants. In 
the Hoklo-speaking country there are now no less than forty converts, 
native congregations divided between the Missionaries of the 
English Presbyterian Church and the American Baptist Mis- 
sions in as many different localities. The aggregate of their J?8tofcte,^^^" 
converts reaches to at least a thousand communicants. In the 
very city of Chau-Chau-Fu, where Mr. Burns and his native 
assistants were seized, there are now two little Christian conffre- J5^^*^*"\ 

' o Chan-fa two 

gations, and the open preaching of the Gospel in the most public 
streets of that city ; so that you see from a comparison between the 
period before i860 and 1878, there is a very marked difference in re- open*'^^ 
spect to the openness of the country to the preaching of the Gospel. 

Another feature which shows progress is the less hostile bear- Anthorities 
ing of the authorities towards the Missionary and his work. Any- ^ ^* 
thing said under this head will of course be liable to violent 
contradiction from facts of an opposite description, emerging from 
this point or that. I believe that the mistrust and cruel sus- 
picion which characterised the bearing of the Chinese authorities 
towards many of the earlier attempts at missionary work in vari- 
ous localities have given way, not certainly to approval, but to M^w^maries 
tolerance, springing from a conviction that the motives of the JJSJ'*""^®'" 
Missionary are not sinister motives ; and that they are not 
governed by an Anti-Chinese feeling. I will give you only one 
instance. In the summer of 186 1, the late Dr. Douglas and my- Example, 
self attempted to settle in Tai-Wan-Fu, the chief city on the 
island of Formosa. In about six weeks we were driven from it, Bitter 
and this was due to the action of the authorities in conniving at oppo«*^»<>°' 
the publication of placards which accused us of most disgraceftil 
crimes, and undoubtedly so roused the terror and suspicion of the 
people that they were glad to get rid of us. In another city in 
that island, the same practice was repeated, only in a more violent 
form ; and on this occasion also the authorities were at the ^p***®^* 
bottom of the mischief. I have no doubt that a good portion of 
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Sbl?^^' ^^^^ wickedness must be put down just to sheer wickedness and 
Causes of it. mischief on the part of the authorities. But, on the other hand, I 
have no doubt that a considerable part of it was due to the fact 
that they really believed that we were no good ; and that at the 
bottom of our work there was some foreign and anti-Chinese 
motive. I think we ought to give them credit for that, and look 
Passed away. ^pQ^ these things as lightly and kindly as possible. Happily 
this bitterness of opposition passed away. We were able to re- 
turn to the chief city of the island, and my successor, Dr. Dickson, 
was able not only to introduce and spread the practice of vacci- 
nation, but by his surgical skill to gain admission to the residence 
SeiiSjceWed of the govemor of the island. When Dr. Dickson returned 
to England at the beginning of this year the medical Mission 
was left without a representative. At the beginning of this sum- 
mer so great was the prevalence of disease that the clerical mem- 
bers of the mission, under the encouragement of the British 
A dispensary Consul, felt emboldened to open a dispensary on their own account, 
welcomed. ^£ them volunteered to undertake the doctoring of the 

people. The chapel in the city was opened for this purpose, 
rpj^g An average of 65 patients present themselves : the Gospel is 
subscribes ^^^^^J proclaimed, but best of all, when the governor hears that 
this work is being undertaken he sends no less a sum than £60 
sterling to defray the expenses, with a message of his satisfaction 
that such a thing is being done. 
Growth of But the most cheering and encouraging of all are those signji* 
Church^* of progress which relate to the development of the native 
Church. We recognise that, however valuable and important the 
preparatory work of volunteer labourers is, it is by a native 
Church, and a native Church alone that the great problem of the 
evangelisation of the four hundred millions of China is to be 
English Mi». solved. Such at least is the conviction of our Mission, and 
Sorkin^eat according to this conviction all our plans are laid. We definitely 
centres. confine ourselves to certain well-marked and well-defined spheres. 

They are big enough : for the Amoy, Swatow, and Formosa mis- 
sions cover each no less than 200 miles of territory. We also con- 
centrate all possible strength at some given point within these areas 
from which we seek to work out one with another upon the whole 
region. Our confident hope, and our labour is, through the blessing 
The native of God, to plant a native Church, which shall not only be self- 

ChurchwiU . • j - \ ^ /» 

grow strong sustaining and sell- governing, but prove a tar greater power 
work into for the evangelisation of the millions around than any number of 
beyond. foreign labourers. In a large empire like China there must be a vast 
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number of centres, each of which ought to be solidly and ^v.?^" 
carefully manned and wrought. 

Now, in order to set before you intelligibly the progress and Example, 
development of the native Church, just let me mention one fact 
which gave a definite beginning to the work of our mission 
in China. In the month of January, 1854, Mr. Burns, along 
with two natives of the Reformed Dutch Mission of Amoy, 
proceeded twenty miles to the west on an evangelising tour. 
They were led to a market- town, called Pechuia, having some 6000 
inhabitants, and there they began to preach the Word. That Preaching of 
Word was accompanied with such power that Mr. Burns, who was 
pre-eminently cautious, could not but speak afterwards of Pechuia 
as a wonderful manifestation of the glorious grace of God. The Eesuit. 
result of the preaching was such that in 1856, when these results 
could be more accurately gauged, there was found a congrega- 
tion of 36 members, and at a village eight miles fiirtherwest, another 
congregation of eleven members. And the character of the work 
may be estimated from the language used by one of the converts. 
After the blessing came persecution, and when one day a man- An old man's 
darin officer entered the shop of this convert, an old cloth 
merchant, who still lives, bringing forth fruit in his old age, he 
at once guessed his intention, and said to him : " I know what you 
have come for and taking down some of his goods, he pointed 
to them and pointed to the rest in the shop, saying, " Take them 
all, and take me also. I am an old man and very deaf : you may 
take my boys also, and my little girl. We are all Christians 
and willing to go ^jirison." So astonished at this statement were 
the officer and tlrose who accompanied him, that they took to 
their heels, and left him undisturbed. That station was the first 
station of the English Presbyterian Mission, and those converts were 
its first converts. Now there are no less than seventy stations with 
2200 communicants in connexion with the mission. 

But it is not a multiplicity of stations, nor even a large number 
of converts, that marks progress in the development of what is 
to be a powerfiil Church in its future, working upon the surround- 
ing millions. There are three lines in which we seek to denote the r^^^ 
development of a native Church. There is the line in which we ^^^^^^^"^ 
seek to supervise those congregations already formed, watching The first 
over the development of Christian character in the D^e^^bers ^2^^^.^^^ 
of those congregations, and seeking by every means in our power 
toperf(3ctthem. Then there is a second line, a much more tangible second Hae, 
one, that of money giving, or Church finance. It is very much with 
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Chinamen as it is with Englishmen or Scotchmen in this matter. 
It takes a long time to teach them the privilege of giving to 
the Lord. It is a long time before you can persuade them to 
enter upon a definite and conscientious plan of giving. But 
they can be taught, and no more cheering report has yet come 
from China than that which came from Amoy a month or two 
ago concerning the financial report presented at the Spring Meet- 
ing of the Amoy Presbytery. That is a Presbytery made up of 
native pastors and elders representing forty congregations in the 
region round Amoy, and assisted by the two Presbyterian Mis- 
sions. What was the financial report ? It was this, that from 
the 1 200 native members under the superintendence of these two 
missions, had been gathered a sum which showed that the annual 
average contribution of each member amounted to 8s. 4d. Two 
years ago it amounted to 7s. per head. Now it is 8s. 4d. You 
will recognise in this fact not only ample evidence of growth in 
the Church, but clear proof that if it continue to do well, it 
will extend itself on every side. 



tIylob"' "^^^ Hudson Taylor, of the China Inland Mission, 

after offering a brief prayer, said that though he had with great 
care endeavoured to condense into the smallest compass a statis- 
tical survey of the results of the Missionary work done in China, 
he would not present it, because a similar statement had been 
already laid before the Conference by Dr. Legge; he would 
therefore follow another line of thought. He then said : In the 
first place, we must all realise what an immense country China 
China a vast is ; how few of US are able to do so. You look upon the map 
hanging behind me, and printe.d by the Chinese for their own 
use, on which have been stenciled in English the names of the 
provinces. That map has not been drawn on a large scale. The 
smallest of these provinces has more than two-thirds the area of Eng- 
land and Wales ; and many of the provinces have a much larger 
area. Will you first look at two or three for an illustration ? 

The province of Kwantung in the south, which was first 
entered by Protestant Missionaries, is one-third larger than 
England and Wales. The next — Fuh-kien — ^is nine-tenths the ares 
of England and Wales. The next, as I have said, is two-thirds 
the area of England and Wales. Then Kiang-su is four-fifths 
the area of England and Wales ] and other provinces in similar 
proportion. I just mention these things that you may realise in 
some degree what an immense country China is. 
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And then, again, it is also a very populous country. The 
population of China is a very difficult subject. Some years ago, china fuu of 
before rebellion and famine and pestilence had reduced it, it 
was estimated to exceed 400 millions. At the present time some 
think that possibly the population does not exceed 240 or 250 
millions. Our own Missionaries have traversed all the interior 
provinces, and other travellers have traversed many of them ; p^^^^^. 
and, from the reports that they bring, it is undoubtedly the case population, 
that the number of the inhabitants of China has been very greatly 
reduced during the last few years. When you think .of the fact 
that in one of the provinces alone — Shan-si — during the last, 
winter, about seven millions of souls are supposed to have per- 
ished by 'famine; when you know that in the next province — 
Shen-si, and the adjoining province Kan-suh — there are many 
places which once were large and populous cities, in which are to Recent 
be found merely the city walls and only a dozen huts, and in 
some cases half a ruined street, the whole of the people having 
been cut off by the Mohammedan rebellion ; when you know that 
in Kwei-chau and in Yun-nan and in Kwang-si, by wars between Examples, 
the Miao-tsi and the Chinese, as well as by the Mohammedan 
and Tai-ping rebellions, the population has been reduced in some 
parts to less than one-fifth of what it formerly was, you will 
see that the population of China must be greatly reduced. But still very 
suppose that we admit the smallest estimate now to be correct, 
oh ! how little can we realise what is meant by such a number as 
240 millions of souls. 

The Chinese are a people full of vigour. They are a people fuii of 
of great mental power, whose influence will be far more widely 
felt than it has hitherto been. They are spreading abroad now. r^Yiexr 
They are colonising all the great islands of the Eastern Archi- einjjrrationf. 
pelago. They have crossed the Pacific, and in great numbers 
they are to be found in San Francisco ; and it is no small diffi- 
culty to the American Government to know how to deal with 
these earnest, and industrious, and laborious, and frugal dustry and 
colonists, who have come in such numbers amongst them. They ^^^^^y- 
are going southward, and in New Guinea and Australia they are 
to be found in great numbers. They are going westward. We 
shall feel their influence in Europe in a way that we have not 
done hitherto. We shall not be able to look down upon China 
—to tread upon it and to despise it — as we have done in the 
past, for the Chinese are becoming a ver}^ influential people. Our great 
And how important it is that the Christian Church should rise tiM. 
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tItlob"' ^ mission, and seek now, while there is opportunity, to 
influence them at home for God and for Christ, so that their 
influence may be made a helpM and not an evil influence 
wherever they go ! 

^reat needs China, dear friends, has very great needs. Its spiritual needs 
are appalling. We have all heard, and many of us have been 
deeply moved by its calamities. During the past winter especially, 

Our help in the famine in China has moved many hearts. Great has been the 

the famine, iji^erality that has been shown, and we do rejoice that British 
Christians especially have signalised themselves in sending of their 
substance to minister to the perishing. God has blessed the 
eflbrts of those who have distributed those funds ; and we have 
been told by the British Consul at Tien-tsin, thatj in his 
judgment, a dozen wars would not have done so much to 
open China as the ministrations to their relief have done. We 

nttie.**"' shall not think that we have done more than our duty to China 
in this way, when we remember that the revenue that England 

on throther ^^^^^^^^ from opium aloue in two or three days equals the whole 

«*>de- sum of money that we have devoted to relieving the famine in 
China, and which occupied five months in collecting. Since this 
is so, you will not say that too much has been done. But 
there has been, at least, evidence shown that the Chinese are 

i^eTkimi^ amenable to kindness, and that if you can only convince them 
that your object is indeed a true one, they vnll appreciate 
that kindness. 

saspicionsof This is the one point about which they are sceptical. I 
recollect having a conversation some years ago with one of the 
mandarins at Yang-chau, and I urged upon him that the desires 
of Protestant Missionaries were entirely of a benevolent character, 
and that consequently the suspicion which his countrymen 
manifested should not exist. He replied, " It is all very well 
orSurJon^'^^"^^ you, Mr. Taylor, to talk to 'the foolish people' in this 
duct. sort of way ; but you know very well, and I know very well, 
what the policy of England is with regard to China." " Well, 
now," I said, " what do you think the policy of England is ? 
I should like to know." "Well," he said, "it is just this. 
You came to China forty or fifty years ago. You found China 
united and prosperous and wealthy, and we were too strong for 
you to absorb as you were absorbing India; and you deter- 
mined by opium to impoverish our country, and you deter- 
mined by Missionaries to deceive the hearts of the people, and 
win yourselves a party in the country, and then to seize the whole 
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land for yourselves. We know perfectly well what your designs j^Vloh!^* 
are, and it is no use your attempting to blind us mandarins 
by such representations as you make." 

About a year ago, going up the Yang-tse-kiang in one of the 
river steamers, a mandarin who was on board came to my cabin, 
and had some conversation with me. I endeavoured to interest 
him in the Gospel ; but he told me exactly the same story. " We 
know perfectly well what the policy of England is. You are 
first opiumising our country, and endeavouring to get a sufficient 
number of adherents to Christianity, and then you intend to 
seize the whole land." I endeavoured to convince him that such 
was not the case ; but I am satisfied that this opinion is very 
widely spread, for I have met with it in dififerent parts of the 
country, and at periods of time quite remote from each other. 

Now, I believe that throue-h this famine God has ffiven us an The famine 

sn oppor- 

opportunity of convincing some of the Chinese that the efibrts of tuDity of 
England for China are really benevolent. And, oh ! I do wish 
that we could second those efforts by a ratification of the Chee-foo 
convention, without excepting the opium clauses of that treaty, 
so that the Chinese might have ground to believe that we are 
vdlling to allow them to take some steps to save tlieir country 
from ruin through that terrible opium. 

I must, however, rapidly pass on. It has been proved that 
China is amenable to the Gospel. I met with two very interest- J'JJ® 
ing men during my recent visit to China, in the interior of the 
Cheh-kiang province. One of them was formerly a gambler, and a jrambior 
the proprietor of a large gambling-hell some ten English miles chrift^* ^ 
from the city in which I was then staying. How was that man 
converted ? One of the literary graduates of that city came to ^onmt^. 
our Missionary, Mr. Stevenson (then in that part of China, but 
now in Bhamo in Upper Burmah), and wished to have some con- 
versation with him, having read some translations of scientific 
works by which he was very much interested. Mr. Stevenson 
conversed with him on the subject about which he was interested, 
and then introduced the Gospel, and God blessed his efforts. I 
have not time to go into the particulars of his conversation. That 
man at once made a public profession of Christ, and though it 
brought upon him no small amount of persecution and oppro- 
brium, he went out in the power of the Holy Ghost and preached 
the Gospel in the streets of his own city. There was no foreigner 
by his side. There was no one to support him. He was there 
all alone, and the love of Christ constrained him. As he one day 
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xlrLoii^* ^^^^^ ih^TQ preaching, he said, This Saviour, of whom I am 
speaking to you, is mighty to save. He is able to cure the opium 
smoker of his opium smoking. He is able to cure the gambler 
of his propensities for gambling. He is able to cure the debauchee 
of his bad habits, and you know very well that it is useless for 
men who are addicted to these evils to try to cure themselves. 
But the Saviour whom I preach — Jesus Christ — ^is mighty to 
Through save." The proprietor of a gambling-hell was standing by there, 
gambler. and he said to himself, " If this Jesus can save me He shall." He 
afterwards had a little conversation with my late friend (for he 
has now gone in to see the King), and he went home and closed 
that gambling establishment, which was about thirty li from the 
city. He sent all the bad women away from that house, and 
never has it been opened since for the same purpose ; but a part 
of it has been opened for the preaching of the Gospel. 
Another con- The Other man was converted in a very different way in that 
same city. The successor of this literary graduate, who had died 
in the meantime — a very earnest native evangeHst — was preach- 
ing in the Mission-hall there, and a young man came in, as young 
men often do, to listen and to ridicule the " wild words," as they 
A mocker them, which the Christian teacher was uttering. (And, dear 

preaches in friends, is it Strange that they should call the Gospel "wild words f 
^P®*"*- ^^a^g anything so wild ever dreamed, were it not true, as that the 
God of Glory should give His own Son to come and die for poor 
sinners — that One who had the power to avenge sin and rebellion, 
should not only forgive and pardon, but forgive and pardon at 
such cost ? Is it a wonder that these things should be thought 
to be *Vild words T) Well, the young man heard the address of 
the native evangelist, and it was an address from these words, 
Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest." He spoke of the love of God, and spoke of God 
as a Father delighting to save, and delighting to welcome sinners. 
The young man went home, and in his own home repeated the 
words which he had heard from the preacher, mimicking and 
perhaps exaggerating his gestures. In the next house to the 
one in which this mocker lived there was a young man, an orphan, 
andbe^fe^ves work. He was a worker in cotton. There was a very thin 
partition between the two houses, only a few boards, and those 
boards were not very close to each other, and many of the knots 
had dropped out. Hearing a goo ' deal of laughter in the ad- 
joining house, the youn^ man goc up from his work and first 
put his eye to a hole in one f the boards. He saw the 
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highly amused, and laughing exceedingly while the young man 
was gesturing and repeating something to them. The same hole 
which had served for the eye next served for the ear, and he 
listened ; and as he listened the words that he heard struck a 
chord that responded in the heart of that fatherless and mother- 
less young man. " Oh !" he thought, that I had a father I 
Oh ! that I had some one to welcome me and to give me rest of 
heart !" And when the speaker stopped, he put his mouth to 
the same hole, and shouting through it said, Tell us more of 
these good words." This caused increasing laughter. But he 
was not to be daunted. He went outside and ascertained where 
these words had been heard. He found his way to the chapel, He goes to 
and was converted to God. He has since suffered very much ^'^^^p®^- 
persecution. During the following winter he was put to perhaps 
the most severe trial he was capable of. After patient endurance 
of much ill-usage, the people he lived with, and whom he had 
long served — as Jacob did with Laban, for a wife — determined to 
bring matters to a crisis. He was called up one night and told 
that he must either give up his hopes of marriage, and all his 
labour, or Christ. By God's grace he was faithful. He was 
further told that he must either there and then give up his home 
and be thrust shelterless and moneyless into the snow or give up 
Christ ] but God's grace triumphed. He was thrust out, heard 
the doors barred, saw the lights put out, felt the cold sleet pene- 
trate his thin garments, and had no refuge but God. He cried to 
Him, and not in vain. A week or two later the family found 
they could not do without him, and, after trying again in vain 
to induce him to leave Christ, they took him back, and when I was 
there there was hope of the conversion of several of the members 
of the family. The Gospel proves in China, as elsewhere, still 
to be the power of God unto salvation, and we have no cause to 
be ashamed of it, or to fear for its success. 

The hymn was then sung commencing — 

Onward Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war. 

The Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, of Dublin, said : There can ^* 
be but one reason, my Lord Polwarth and Christian friends, why my 8TBVBirso». 
name should appear on the list of those who address you this even- 
ing, that having been recently in China, I have seen the Mission- Has reeentij. 
aries at work. There are those who have spoken to-night, and SSIiSl 
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others who are still to speak, whose words carry with them all the 
authority of ripe learning, and of a long experience of the country 
and its religion, and of the struggles and prospects of Christianity. 
All I can pretend to offer to-night will be a few impressions of 
the Mission, such as have been left upon a traveller, and a rather 
hasty traveller ; but at least corrected where it was practicable 
by information received from persons on the spot, persons who 
were often neither Missionaries nor friends of Missions. A 
country so huge and so imperfectly known as China is dug over 
with pitfalls for the unwary speaker; and I remember the Chinese 
proverb, that once an unlucky word has escaped the lips, a coach 
and six will not draw it back. 

With the exception of a week spent at Pekin, such observations 
as I was able to make were confined to the ports along the 
coast, from Manchuria in the extreme north, to Canton and 
Hong-kong in the south. It was at the ports, however, that 
Protestant Missions were begun : for a long time they were 
practicable only at these treaty points ; and as such towns are 
still the head-quarters of the Missions, it was possible to see the 
greater number of the Protestant Missionaries. It was also pos- 
sible through the courtesy of the different Missionary Societies, 
to have united meetings of all the Missionaries in every place 
that was visited ; and I may be pardoned for saying here that 
the broad and generous and noble catholicity which distin- 
guishes the mission field is one of the most stimulating and im- 
pressive features of the work of Christ in the East. It was only 
fitting that a meeting so entirely and simply catholic as this, a 
meeting which we all attend with so great and deep an interest, 
should be opened by the paper that was read on Missionary 
co-operation, a paper so admirable in its suggestions, and that 
cannot fail to be felt. That paper offered the theory. Now, 
when I was in Pekin, it happened that the first native Presby- 
terian Church was dedicated to the worship of Almighty God ; 
and at the dedication service all the native Christians, and all 
the Protestant Missionaries, Episcopalian, Independent, Wes- 
leyan^ and Presbyterian, were present. That is the theory in 
practice, and that is the spirit of Missions wherever I saw them. 
And if there is ever to be anything like the same practical 
catholicity at home (and if it is a dream, surely it is one that no 
Christian can help cherishing), it will be when the Churches are 
putting out their strength in this vast enterprise of a mission to 
the heathen, and because a work like that, drawing them nearer 
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in sympathy to Christ, enables them to take a juster view of the jS^Jij^^ 
opinions that divide them. SeachTIk 

I have alluded to the early location and restriction of the Mis- the trea?/- 
sions in the treaty ports. It has had both advantages and dis- several 
advantages. It has developed forms of Christian effort peculiar ^^^^^ 
to the great cities of China, and has caused them to be wrought 
with wonderful completeness. A ceaseless stream of people from 
remote districts is constantly passing through these cities — people 
who are simpler in their habits than the townsfolk, and are 
attracted by all the curious and novel sights. Now, evangelistic 
preaching is just one of those modern novelties that both meets 
the curiosity of the country-folk, and attracts those who, as they country 
pass through the busy street, lay down their burdens to hear ft!*^*^*® 
what is said. In Canton there are, I believe, as many as four- 
teen churches, most of them open for preaching for some hours 
every day, on six days of the week ; relays of preachers (chiefly 
native, however), being provided, so that when one is exhausted 
another takes his place. This preaching of the foreign doctrine 
is one of the sights that country people are drawn to, and thus 
in Canton alone, where this method has been wrought out on the 
largest scale, at least a hundred and fifty thousand persons every vast 
year hear something of the Gospel, and a very large proportion hea?!^"''^° 
of these hear for the first time. Let me give you one or two 
illustrations of the good that is effected by such services. 

A few years ago a countryman, living far from Canton, came J^^^jf®®^ 
to the city, and by an unfortunate illness, as well as an alliance 
with a dishonest man, he lost his entire fortune before he had Canton!* 
been very long in the place. When in perplexity and poverty, he 
one day passed the Mission Chapel, and went in. What he 
heard arrested him. He was brought to Christ ; he became 
a most efl&cient colporteur ; and supported himself by the sale 
of books chiefly in the Chinese hotels of Canton. He was a 
man full of faith, and he cherished a burning desire to go 
back and preach the Gospel among his own people, but the 
journey was much more than his means would afford. By a 
curious providence the way was opened through a mandarin, 
not a professing Christian at all ; and the man has now 
reached his own home, and is there busy proclaiming the 
Gospel of Christ. I may mention, again, that there is a 
preacher in Canton, a paralytic, a most earnest man. He is a paralytic, 
a man who has a wonderful gift of prayer, a man most mighty 
on his knees. Being unable to walk he is carried out every 
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Fu'imro * different place to preach the Gospel ;. and this paralytic 

SwTwiiow. heard of Christ for the first time in one of the chapels of 
the city. The last instance I shall mention is from Tien-tsin, 
a city of the greatest importance in the north. A small peasant 
TiSItaS proprietor had made his way to it on business, and having been in 
the Mission Chapel more than once, when he returned after some 
months, he placed himself under instruction, and was ultimately 
baptised. He determined that he would become a minister, but 
after considerable study he was forced to admit to himself that he 
had not the necessary ability, and being more honest than many 
men who are not Chinese, he determined to give it up. But he 
The two had a younger brother who had also received the truth, and who 
had the brightness of parts that he lacked, and he solved the 
difficulty by saying to him — I shall go back to the farm, and 
you must go the Mission ; I will pay for your education, and you 
must take my place." Work like that, my lord, is worth spending 
thought on, and worth interceding for in prayer ; and there are 
two curious facts that show the importance with which the 
The heathen Chinese themselves regard it. There is a vigorous, though 
ofristFan"* probably not a long-lived, Society in Canton which opens halls 
methods, j^^^ ^j^^ popular preaching of Confucianism, and maintains the 
preachers, borrowing the methods of the Missionary as the most 
effective ; and I was in the chapel of a Japanese Mission in 
Shanghai, which has been founded by a powerful sect in Japan 
for the better propagation of Buddhism, and where the preaching 
had so much success that the chapel was enlarged. 
Value of But, after all, the soil of the cities is unfruitful. It is hard 
counti?.^ ^ ground ; and it seems as if a whole legion of devils was carrying 
off the seed as soon as it falls, and there are everywhere thorns to 
spring up and choke it. As the area of travel was extended, it 
became possible to preach in country districts, and the Missionaries, 
advancing from the ancient sea- and river-cities as their base, have 
long since penetrated up the rivers and by the great roads (and 
sometimes where there was scarcely what could be called a road 
at all) into the interior, so that there are now hundreds of villages 
Spread of the China where there are Christian families. When I was in 
iSSSting!^ Tient-sin, a messenger came to report of progress in the south, 
and to ask for help. There is a district called Chanhwa, about 
two hundred and fifty miles south-east of Pekin, and near the 
mouth of the Yellow River. Chanhwa produces cloth, which 
Yungts'ing, about fifty miles south of Pekin, consumes, and there 
is a considerable traffic between the two places. About five years 
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ag^o a native Christian in Yungts'in^ wrote by a trader to the j^J*,^^ 
schoolmaster in Chanhwa; and as a result of that letter, the bearer swiTBirsoy. 
of it, a trading friend of his, and the schoolmaster were baptised 
in the autumn of 1876 ; and these men, as they grew better 
instructed, taught their neighbours ; the fire spread from village 
to village, catechists were sent down (for a Missionary could not 
be spared), and last November no persons were baptised, in 
December many more, in March of this year about 200, and in 
July last there were 1600 persons under instruction, of whom 
more than 400 were reported ready for baptism, and many families, 
where there is not one baptised person, are holding femily worship. 
There is a vast region there where the work and results of one 
Society are so closely approaching those of others, that a line Line of 
might be drawn from Pekin southwards, and then parallel to the ^9^^"* 
course of the Yellow River, and a little north of it, and continued 
till it reaches the sea ; and all along that line there are villages 
with Christian femilies near enough to be in easy communication 
with each other, and forming one of those new and Christian roads 
by which we hope to supplant the old ways with their ruts of the 
customs ana idolatries of centuries. The Mission at Fuhkien, and 
the Mission of the English Presbyterian Church at Amoy and 
Swatow, and of the Basle Society in the south (and I mention Principle in' 
these only because I saw their work), are striking and encourag- 
ing examples of the hold that Christianity may get upon the 
country districts; for there you find congregations with a large 
amount of selt-support and of individual self-sacrifice and energy, 
with native pastors and helpers, and colleges where they are 
trained, and an active native propaganda in which devout women 
are among the most helpftil. 

The Missionary may travel everywhere, for the Government Missionaries 
wiU now furnish him with a passport. A Missionary of the Inland eve^wh«re. 
Mission has walked across to Burmah, and across the very spot of 
Mr. Margary's murder, unmolested, and preaching all the way, 
and a Missionary of the Irish Presbyterian Church has travelled 
a thousand miles at a time in Manchuria, spreading the Gospel, 
and when he came within sight of the Russian lines upon the 
Amoor, he has found in Chinese houses an excellent catechism of 
Christian doctrines prepared by the Greek Mission, so that while 
he went, holding one end of that golden chain that we are 
drawing round the world, he found there the other end held in 
Russian hands, and though their links were not so pure, he could 
thankfully bless God that the ends of the chain had met. 
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PLBifura Now, it may be said, have these native Churches any stability? 
snYBvsov. Are these converts of the worthless and pithless class that they 
guirodter of are often represented ? The limit of twenty minutes appointed 
' to these addresses precludes any attempt to deal with such ques- 
tions as their importance deserves : but it would be a profound 
mistake to suppose that such results of the Christian Mission as I 
have pointed out are transitory, that the impressions made are 
shallow, or that those who join the Christian Church are of so in- 
different a character that Christianity has been little more to them 
than a bribe. In a country like China it costs too much for a man 
to become a Christian to make the advantage that the Protestant 
Missionary can offer him worth having ; for that, at the most, is 
a salary so small, that he would be hard-pressed indeed if he 
could not earn more at his own calling, while it is burdened with 
a social ostracism and contempt that are bitterly felt : and as for 
the great bulk of the Christians, they continue in their calling — 
artisans, farmers, tradesmen, whatever it may be — and with a 
difficulty in making their livelihood that they never had before. 
The native Christians are often men that have not only taken 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods, but hazarded their lives for 
the Gospel. " They could cut off our heads," some grave men 
said to rae, " but they cannot behead Christ." I found in Amoy 
an elder of a native Church, diligent in Christian work and earn- 
ing his living by carving olive stones into the exquisite bracelets 
that ladies wear ; that man had been the best carver of idols in 
I the city. I met a theological tutor, a man of the highest educa- 
tion and culture. He had gone into a barber's shop one day, and 
this barber makes it a point to speak a word to his customers for 
Christ : so he spoke to him of the Gospel and dwelt upon the 
Judgment Day ; and what he said became the turning-point in 
Native that man's life. I have listened to many native sermons, and 
preachers, ^.j^^^gj^ there was the serious disadvantage of hearing only 
through an interpreter who would kindly whisper sentence by 
sentence into my ear, yet I have never heard more impressive 
sermons than some of these were, ftiU of admirable imagery which 
was used to illustrate evangelical doctrine ; and among the 
Orators preachers there are men of an originality and eloquence that 
among them, g^gj^^gg ^j^g^ sway their audiences as famous preachers sway 
Christian them here. There are noble-minded and nobly-living women 
inTwatow. there also, in all the Churches, and I cannot forbear mentioning 
one whom I met. She came as a patient to a Missionary hospital, 
and as every helper about that hospital is a Christian, it was not 
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lon^ till she heard of Christ ; and though she could not bear at 
first to hear a name that she associated with evil, yet when, after ^mvtov. 
a few months, she could leave the institution cured, she was also 
baptised. For some years her husband closed his house against 
her : but her unwearied patience and faith prevailed ; and first he, 
then her son, then other relatives were baptised, until she had 
led eleven of her kindred to Christ. I have found nowhere in J^* 
Christian lands men and women of a higher type than I met in type. 
China, of a finer spiritual experience, of a higher spiritual tone or of 
nobler spiritual life. Where Missions show such fruit they are 
beyond the impeachment of producing shallow and transitory im- 
pressions, and I came away with the conviction that there are in 
the native Churches in China not only the elements of stability, 
but of that steadfast and irresistible revolution that will carry 
over the whole empire to the new faith. 

We are not always helping to make that transition easy ; for Hindrances, 
there are other hindrances in the path of Christianity than the 
results of heathen teaching. All along the line the Mission is 
thwarted by actions and influences that are chargeable upon 
Christian peoples. I have not time to point to more than one ; 
but if the feeling that is created by the opium traffic could be J^®p^""^ 
realised here with the keenness and depth that characterise it 
there, we would soon be rid of its oppressive burden. There is 
an impression that the Chinese have an anti-foreign rather than 
an anti-opium feeling, and that there is no sincerity among them 
in trying to put down the debasing use of this drug. There is no 
doubt that native opium is largely grown, and that the growth 
is increasing ; nor is there any doubt that within the last thirty its great 
years the consumption of opium has enormously increased, and 
that the practice of smoking it affects every class, and has 
crept in among the governing class so extensively as to be almost 
universal. But to draw the conclusion from such painful facts 
as these, that there is no sincere wish among Chinese to have opium 
removed, would be tantamount to saying that because the con- 
sumption of strong drink has increased in England there is no 
sincere wish among us for temperance. When in Canton, the 
Anti-Opium Society formed by the native gentry and literati and Anti-Opium 
composed of them, invited me to meet their members. We spent 
some hours together, and I found that this Society was attempting 
to influence public opinion and the common practice, precisely as 
our temperance organisations do. In a district round the city, em- 
bracing more than a thousand towns and villages, the elders 
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have made it a rule that any young man who smokes opium 
shall be excluded from the clan. In another district of the 
province, with a population of a hundred thousand, the gentry 
have shut up the opium dens ; in another, with a population of 
forty thousand, the sale has also been stopped ; and in the district 
where we met the gentry had similarly prevailed.. During our 
stay in Canton we frequently saw a proclamation that was posted 
up on the dead walls and signed by the Viceroy, one of the most 
powerful rulers in the empire. It seems that an imperial edict 
against the culture and use of opium had been forwarded from 
Pekin ; but before the Viceroy issued this (as he was instructed) 
with his own sanction, he felt that, being an opium smoker like most 
of his class, he must reform. He applied himself to a remedy that 
is known to be effective, took it for some weeks, cured himself, 
at any rate for the time, and I trust altogether ; and then, and 
not till then, issued his appeal, beseeching his fellow-country- 
men to give up a practice that is bringing their country down to 
ruin. My lord, these people asked me to carry a message from 
them to England, and I leave it with those friends of Missions 
who are here to night ; they asked me to tell you that the people 
of China long to be delivered from the curse of opiuto. They 
begged me to entreat you to come to their help. If England, 
they said, will cease to demand our markets for the sale of her 
Indian opium we shall do the rest ourselves ; and they are waiting 
and watching there to see if England will do right. 

There is another message, and when it is spoken, I shall have 
done. It is from the Missionaries that I found in every place 
There are multitudes at home, it may be feared, who regard 
China in no more definite light than as the country that produces 
their breakfast tea. But out in China there are half the people 
of Asia, a people of great intelligence, and who justly take pride 
in their long history, their literature, and in national institutions 
of singular capacity and worth; a people whose history is not run, 
but who are a living force in the present, and who have freshness 
enough to make them capable of a greater future, and of exercising 
a powerful influence upon the rest of the world. Feeling the 
magnitude of their work among such a people, and seeing its great 
promise, watching the continued decay of the old religious life 
and the rapid growth of all those modifying forces of Western 
civilisation that are breaking down the old seclusion and pre- 
paring the way for Christ, it is not strange if the Missionaries 
should supplicate the Churches at home to send them help. And - 
if they could be silent I would veuxut^ m^^^^iXi ^Wjiiat them ? 
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and if for them, for all other Missionaries out in that great East, J;^]^*^ 
They need the sympathy of all who stay at home; they need to stbtbhuow. 
be constantly remembered in our prayers. Do not let the 
Churches compel the Mission Boards to cripple forces that are far 
too weak. Do not keep men waiting" for help that is promised 
and never comes. Do not let them be crippled (and they are 
crippled when they are dispirited) by our faintheartedness or our 
lightheartedness here ) but let us take up this burden of the 
Mission with the gravity that it demands, and with the sense 
that it is the great work of the Church which will strain its 
energies to the utmost, but which has hopes and promises so 
magnificent that they might stir those whom nothing else would 
stir. And let us send back a message to them from this Confer- 
ence, that the Church at home will stand by these servants of 
hers, that fight and conquer evil in her Master's name ; that we 
have no thought of going back from a single post that we have 
taken, but that, above all other voices that speak to men, we 
hear this clear and strong — 

Speak unto the children of Israel that they go forward. 

The Rev. Dr. Legge : — My Christian Friends, — You will Rev. Dr. 
easily believe me when I say that I have been delighted beyond 
measure at hearing the account that Mr. Stevenson has given of his 
experiences in China. I have met with travellers who had been in 
India and China, and would give me almost the lie to my teeth 
when I was telling of what God was doing there. They had 
been to these countries ; they had seen nothing of such things as 
I and my Missionary brethren reported. How could they see why men do 
that which they took no pains to discover ? and how could they fru\teof mis- 
believe that which they denied when it was told to them ? You 
lave heard this evening the testimony of a Christian man in 
sympathy with Missionaries : and substantially similar testimony 
^ill be borne by every other Christian man in a similar case. withthe^ 

Now, some of you may have seen the Chinese Ambassador, His Chinese 
lExcellency, Kuo-Sung-Tao. I am going to tell you of an inter- 
"view I had with him, fifteen months ago, not long after he had 
^taken up his residence in London. I called to see himj and was 
:»eceived very cordially by him and his colleague, who is now 
Chinese Ambassador at Berlin. In the course of our conversa- 
tion His Excellency said to me, " Now, you know both countries; 
3rou know China and you know England : I wish to put a question 
1» you — Which of the two countries do you think \^^^v^g«ca!\ 
"Well^ I told him I thought England was the beUei comuX^t^ , IS.^''^^^^^^ 
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Sooe'' rather surprised, and he said : " Well, I grant you that 

England is the cleaner country of the two; and you have 
larger and finer public buildings than we have ; and you have 
more engineering skill and mechanical ingenuity. But look at 
the two countries from the moral standpoint Look at them with 
reference to benevolence, righteousness, and propriety, and which 
of the two countries do you say is the better ?" Well, I ex- 
plained my views a little to him, and concluded by saying, " that 
even looking at them from a moral standpoint, I must pronounce 
J England to be the better country/' I never saw a man more 
-Ti-^ surprised in my life. He pushed his chair back a couple of 
I » yards, got upon his feet, walked across the room once or twice, 
and said : " Looking at them from the moral standpoint, 
E^igiianT England is the better country of the two! How, then, does 
opi^m?^ England insist upon our taking her opium I had a long 
discussion with him on that subject, and the time will not permit 
me to enter into any detail upon it. But, after entering into 
some defence of the opium traffic, I said to him : " I have talked 
thus with you for the sake of argument, as I have often done to 
your countrymen in China. But you are not more opposed to 
the opium traffic than I am and every Missionary is. Besides, 
not only am I opposed to the traffic, but I feel ashamed whenever 
I think of it." I cannot dwell upon the subject at length. 
I sympathised with what I have read during the last two years 
about Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria. I was excited by what I 
heard and read about Russian cruelties in Khiva and in other 
j)laces. But while I felt these things 1 felt pained in my inmost 
heart, and could not but feel that while that opium traffic lasted 
th^opium^^ Englishmen had no right to throw a stone at either Turkey or 
traffic. Russia. It was delightful to the Chinese Missionary to see what 
was done for the welfare of the Chinese during the famine by con- 
tributions throughout this country. And coming from Oxford 
I will say that I feel proud of the Oxford young men that they 
came forward as many of them did to raise contributions in aid 
of this ftmd ; and if every town in this country had done propor- 
tionately to what was done by the young men in that University of 
Oxford many times more than the sum contributed would have 
been obtained. I thought that in that indication there was hope 
for the future of many who will no doubt take a prominent part 
Faraine^pifts in directing the affiairs of this country. What was done will, I 
aionj^sidethe have no doubt, bear great and most precious fruit. And yet, as 
opium!^^^ Mr. Hudson Taylor has said, the sum raised was very small 
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compared with what the Indian Government derives from the JSgq?* 
opium monopoly. I made a little sum in arithmetic, a sum in 
division, while he was speaking, and found that all the money 
contributed for the relief of the famine in China did not amount 
to a two-hundredth part of the revenue that was derived by India, 
or by Great Britain, from the opium monopoly out of China. 

I hope that your attention will not have been called to 
it to-day, and especially this evening-, without some practical 
fruit resulting from it. It is not a question diflSicult of solution, 
like the one which occupied your thoughts this morning, 
but it is one that has only to be faced in a proper way to be 
overcome. I have no doubt that all of us in this meeting 
would come to a very harmonious conclusion, that the sooner it 
was done away with the better. And if any one asks me, as I 
have often been asked, what practical measure I can propose on 
behalf of the revenue derived from this opium monopoly, I say I J^^^gj^g^ 
have many plans and many thoughts about it; but it is not for 
me to put forward any plans that the Government of this country 
ought to adopt in order to rid this country of the shame and the 
calamity of this opium traffic. I take my stand on the old 
approved ground. I address to this country and to the Govern- 
ment of this country the message that Isaiah, by the direction of 
God, addressed to Judah and the people of Jerusalem : " Cease to do to do 
evil, and learn to do well." God will not forsake the man nor the 
country that is in earnest to put away the evil of its doings. 
Out of darkness shall rise light ; and in the perplexity there will 
arise guidance and wisdom. And if England is to have the great 
and glorious ftiture which we are too fond of anticipating for her, 
it is only by placing herself in a position before God and man that 
^ill render it impossible for any heathen statesman to put such a 
question as the Chinese Ambassador put to me : How, then, 
does England insist upon our taking her opium ?" 

I have been glad to have the opportunity of coming here to- 
day and telling you the substance of what is being done by mis- 
sions in China. I am glad that what Mr. Stevenson has said 
to you this evening will have shown that in China there is a 
great future for the Christian Church. There is such a sphere Great future 
for Christian zeal, faithfulness, and devotion, as never yet has been 
opened in the course of Providence to the members of Christ's 
Church. I do not know exactly how great the population of 
China is. Mr. Taylor has told you that it may have greatly 
fcllen oflF in consequence of Avars, rebellions, and iammes, dAxxvci^ 
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the past few years. I called upon the Chinese Ambassador in 
Paris last month for the purpose of asking him to give me in 
writing information on the income and expenditure of his country, 
and of its population. He could give me, he said, the former. 
But he had no positive statistics to go upon in regard to the 
latter, though he was satisfied in his own mind that the estimated 
population of four hundred millions was the correct one. I do 
not suppose anybody can say anything more positive to you than 
that. But if it be only between two and three hundred millions, 
what a field is there for our Christian enterprise. We cannot 
wonder that the Saviour, in the prophetic vision of Isaiah, should 
conclude the announcement of his triumph with the words, 
" And these fi*om the land of Sinim." There is room for all men in 
the mission field. But into the smallest as well as the greatest of 
those fields, the Christian Church ought to send out its foremost 
men. And if there be a man higher by his head and shoulders 
than his brethren in any community, a man distinguished above 
his compeers by his natural powers and acquired culture, that is 
the man to take the standard of Christ and bear it into the great 
field of conflict, the darkness of the heathen world. 

A parting hymn was then sung ) and the njjeeting closed with 
prayer. 



SEVENTH SESSION. 



Thubsday Morning, October 2^th, 1878. 
Chairman : — ^Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson. 

The preliminary devotions were led by Mr. Robert Paton, Prayer, 
who read the LXVII. Psalm ; after which the first hymn was 
sung^, beginning " Behold the glories of the Lamb." 

The Rev. Dr. Thompson, of the American Board of Missions, Rev. Dr. 
who presided, then addressed the Assembly as follows : — Thompson. 

Christian Friends : — For one born on the other side of the 
Atlantic to be called to preside at a session of this Missionary 
Conference is a little singular. It is a marked courtesy. It 
seems to require a few statements of an historical and personal 
nature. 

The particular Church over which the Holy Ghost made me ^11^^ [^.^^^^ 
an overseer many years ago, is within the limits of that parish, Mission .ry 
in which John Eliot, "The Apostle of the Indians," ministered joh^ Eiiot. 
two hundred years since. He was aided in his work among the 
Aborigines by your Sir Robert Boyle and other noble-minded 
Christian men of that day in England. But the tribe and their 
language, into which he translated the Holy Scriptures, have 
long been dead. There is only one living philologist who can 
read that tongue. 

In regard to the American Board of Foreign Missions, the ^g^J^rican 
oldest of the kind in the United States, my own life just meas.ures Board, 
the period since our first Missionaries were on their way to a 
field of foreign service. At the first annual meeting of our board, 
seven members were present ; now the largest halls, like this, 
su'e scarcely sufl&cient to receive those in attendance. Its late its recent 
annual meeting was held one thousand miles westward from the ing." 
Scene of the Apostolic Eliot's labours. In going to it I had 
<>ccasion to traverse a section of British territory equal in width 
to the distance between London and Liverpool. That meeting 
^ps held in a city (Milwaukee) of one hundred and thirty thousand 
inhabitants, and in a region where our Board itself once had 
Missionary stations. That Board has had nearly fifty different its widely 
ttiissions under its care ; has sent out more than sixteen hundred i^etuiuess. 
Kissionaries, who have reduced twenty-six different languages to 
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THoiSsoir ^^^^^^ 5 employed forty-six languages in their work ; 

have had nearly four hundred thousand pupils in their schools ; 
have organised about three hundred and thirty Churches ; into 
which have been gathered upwards of seventy-six thousand com- 
municants. 

perilmcM in When our first Missionaries were on their way to the East 
India. Indies, there was war between Great Britain and the United 
States. The Lieutenant-Governor of that part of India where 
they landed would fidn have banished them. He gave them to 
understand very distinctly in writing that the English Govern- 
ment was able to provide religious instruction for all the heathen 
within its jurisdiction ; and that the afore-named Missionaries had 
better go home and evangelise the heathen of their own land ! 
chwges Times have changed. Is there an English oflSicial who would 
since tnen. ^ow send such a message ? The last war, as we trust, between 
the two countries occurred more than eighty years ago. Three 
between weeks since I was standing at a point where only a river separates 
our nations. native land from a province of Great Britain. The rush and 
roar of the grandest of cataracts divide the two ; but over that 
turmoil I saw the bow of promise arching the chasm, one foot on 
the Canadian, one on the American shore. Is not that a truthftil 
token of a covenant that there shall be no more a devastating 
scourge of wrath and strife ? 
good-^^u Something more than mere reconciliation took place long time 
past. Positive and strong good- will has been developed. It is 
now a quarter of a century since, while travelling in India, I 
All American Came to the house of an American Missionary. A man more un- 
Se mea^S^of couth, more elephantine in person and manners has never been 
an^EngUsh Sent out by the American Board. To the same house came an 
officer. officer of the English army, on his way to the Coast. A gentle- 
man more elegant and courtly in person and address I have 
seldom seen. While touring, some years before, that rough 
Missionary had been the instrument of saving grace to the once 
proud officer, who now stopped to pay respect, and express affec- 
tion to his spiritual father. I happened to be standing on the 
?egwT"*"^^ ''^^^ Oriental house, and witnessed the leave-taking; 

and never was there more warmth when the son Titus embraced 
Paul the aged, than when that tall Englishman clasped the neck 
of that faithful servant of Christ. English hands, hearts, homes, 
are opened wide. 



The Chairman then called on the Rev. C. E. B. Reed, one of 
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the Secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible Society, to read 
the following Paper : — 

THE BIBLE WORK OF THE WORLD. 

By the Eev. Charles E. B. Reed, M. A., Assistant-Secretary ^i^' 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

In a certain sense every Paper read at this Conference is one on Missions^do 
Bible work. The true Missionary, to whatever Society he may 
belong, takes with him this book as the charter of his hope ; in 
it he finds the substance of his teaching ; this is the test by 
which he desires that his life-work may be tried ; this the best 
legacy he can leave when his own voice is hushed. 

Moreover, Missionaries have been the heroes of Bible work. Missionaries 

' the heroes of 

The task of translating and spreading the Scriptures would Bible work, 
never have been attempted by the trader ; it could never have 
been discharged by the learned and devout at home. The men 
for the enterprise were those who had gone into all lands preach- 
ing the Gospel ; and the best of these have been foremost as ^J^*^ 
translators. The Burmese version of Judson, the Persian of 
Henry Martyn, the Sanskrit of Carey, the Sechuana of Moffat, 
the Arabic of Van Dyck — all are monuments of the highest 
talents devoted to this work. Naturally also it is Missionaries butow.**^" 
who form the chief channel of distribution. Their teachings, 
and yet more their lives, serve to commend the Scriptures, and 
by the wide dissemination of the printed page they are able to 
address many beyond the circle in which they move. 

Yet Bible work has not been committed to Missionaries alone. 
The Churches have combined to establish Bible Societies to assist « ^, ^ 

Fanction of 

and sustain this department of Christian effort. It is the pro- BiWeSo- 

. . cieties. 

vince of these Societies to suggest the setting apart of a well- 
qualified man for the preparation of a version, and on its 
completion to bear the expense of printing it and to grant 
liberal supplies to the mission where it will be used. They thus '^^J , 

* , arseuals of 

form what may be termed the Woolwich and Portsmouth of the spiritual 
mission forces, at once an ordnance factory, an intelligence and 
commissariat department. 

But further, the activity of Bible Societies has been displayed xhe^ also 
in lands little touched by missions proper. On the Continent of not'm!ich°^* 
Europe, too often forgotten in considering the world's need — as iiSsioa^uries. 
though a foggy day were not in many ways as bad as a dark 
night — the colporteur is frequently the sole witness for the Colporteurs. 
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unclouded li^ht of the Gospel. He is protected by the modest 
nature of his work, and suffered to ^o where the avowed teacher 
would be stopped. I speak of Bible Societies, for it is not one 
agency alone which labours thus. Earliest in the field was the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which began its 
honoured career as far back as 1698. Next to it was the 
Canstein Institution, founded at Halle in 1 7 1 2, which has acted 
as feeder to the German Bible Societies of more recent date. 
The Naval and Military Bible Society has carried on operations 
in its special sphere since 1780. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society was established, as is well known, in the year 1804 ; and the 
example thus set was followed by the formation of numerous off- 
shoots which have since become independent. Of these the chief 
were the Basle Bible Society, founded in the same year, and the 
Prussian a few months later ; the Swedish and Russian Societies in 
1809 and 1 81 2 respectively; an(? the American Bible Society, 
which combined several smaller institutions, in 181 7. The parent 
tree, for atl it has lost, can still boast upwards of 6000 branches at 
home and in the Colonies, and has expended £8,383,489 in the 
spread of the Divine Word \ the American Bible Society comes 
second with 2000 branches, and an expenditure of £3,632,547; 
the National Bible Society of Scotland third, with 227 branches, 
and an outlay since 1862 of £138,438. 

Thus it seems fitting that a department of work so large, im- 
portant, and closely connected with Missions should be repre- 
sented, however inadequately, on this occasion. The simplest 
plan may be to speak in turn of the Translation, Revision, and 
Circulation of the Scriptures ; with a few points for the considera- 
tion of the Christian public and of Bible Societies themselves. 

I. Translation. — At the beginning of the present century 
there existed a number of versions which formed a stock for the 
newly established Societies to commence upon. There were 
translations into nearly all the languages of Europe, into a few 
spoken in the adjacent parts of Asia and Africa, and into four 
only of countries lying beyond. Some of these old versions were 
not adopted ; others were printed for use until something better 
could be provided — for it is better to give a starving man stale 
bread, than keep him while you are baking ; others, again, have 
been employed without material change up to the present time. 
In some countries a single version has been accepted, as in 
England ; elsewhere, as in France and Germany, use has been 
iwade of more than one ; and in cases where important sections 
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of the people have refused one version, it has been the practice 1^^,^- ^* 
of most Bible Societies to permit them to purchase a version they 
would receive, provided always it was substantially faithfiil and 
revealed clearly thft way of salvation. The Apocrypha has never Disuse of 
been included by the British and Foreign Bible Society in its "^p^^'^p^** 
English editions, and since the year 1827 it has been disused in 
its foreign issues.* The Bible Societies of Germany and Scandi- 
navia still cling, however, to a part of the Scriptures which 
Luther considered " useful and proper to be read.'- 

New translations have been made since 1804 in about 226 ^^^J^®"" 
languages. To state how many have been due to the labours of guages by 
any particular body of Missionaries would not be easy, inasmuch Societies, 
as, in many cases, various missions have been engaged. The 
sanae difficulty applies, in a measure, to the work of the Bible 
Societies, two or more having often published in the same 
language. Still the following may be taken as an approximate 
statement, though the correctness of the figures is not guaranteed. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society has published or assisted 
to pubhsh new versions in 187 languages, the American Bible Examples. 
Society in forty-one, the National Bible Society of Scotland in five, 
the Bible Translation Society in fourteen, the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge in seventeen or more, the Trinitarian 
Bible Society in three, the Netherlands Bible Society in eleven, 
the Societies of Germany in nine, of Switzerland in nine, and of 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway in six. 

Many of the above translations extend only to a part of the Versions 

whole or in 

Scriptures. The entire Bible has been rendered during the pre- part, 
sent century in about fifty-five languages, the New Testament in 
eighty-four, and parts only in eighty-seven. It may surprise 
some to learn that the work should, in so large a proportion of 
cases, be incomplete ; but none will wonder who realises the 
prodigious labour involved in making a translation of the whole 
Bible. The version of Judson, above referred to, occupied pl^^^^J" 
nineteen years, the Bengali of Dr. Carey at least fifteen years, complete 
the Tahitian twenty years, the Arabic sixteen years. How 
could it be otherwise ? Think only of the labour it would cost Mere tran- 
simply to transcribe the book from Genesis to Revelation ; try InomoSs^ 
turning a single Gospel into a familiar language like French, 
due regard being paid to accuracy and idiom and then imagine 
the position of men like Eliot or Mofiat, who had to note down 
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phonetically the words used by the natives, mould them by degrees 
into a written language, and then cast into that rough mould 
the elevated spiritual conceptions of the Bible. How difficult to 
find equivalents for sin, atanementy righteoumessy in languages 
possessing, perhaps, a dozen words for to murder y according as 
mother, child, or other relative is despatched, but none for 
gratitude or fargivenesSy because such affections are unknown ! 

No, the marvel is that so much has been translated, and trans- 
lated so well. Considering the varied difficulties of the work, I 
think we have evidence of the special aid of the Spirit of God 
given to these men, and should thank Him who has enabled them 
so nobly to discharge a task of unexampled responsibility and 
importance. No wonder, however, that there should be need of 
Revision, a subject on which a few remarks may follow. 

2. Revision. If we may interpret the feeling of a devout and 
able translator, he will be the first to desire the improvement of 
his version, knowing how during the first twenty or thirty years 
of a mission the language is continually becoming better known. 
His colleagues, too, will press on him suggestions ; and other 
Societies, it may be, labouring in the same field, will wish to have 
a share in the revision, so that one Bible may be produced for 
the converts, and the evil of varying versions be avoided. 

Hence it happens that, in many cases. Revision Committees 
have been formed. The best example is that of the Board now 
sitting in Madagascar, on which the four Missionary Societies 
labouring in the Island are represented, the ablest Malagasy 
scholar being engaged as chief editor. May the result of their 
labours be as happy as was that of the Tamil committee, 
whose members at the close of ten years, said : " Our daily 
work brought us so directly in contact with the great things 
and deep things of God, that it was a source of continual refresh- 
ment to us ... . and the brotherhood of feeling with which 
we were united turned our toil into a pleasure." Painful as it is 
to see no prospect of speedy agreement among Missionaries in 
China as to the best words to be used for God and Spirity the 
very strength of the controversy is an indication of the import- 
ance attached by all parties to the choice, and it may be hoped 
that gradually the best terms will emerge and assert themselves. 

In a paper on Bible work it would be wrong to pass by the 
labours of the English Revision companies. So learned and 
painstaking a revision has never in any language been made. 
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The result, at least as regards the New Testament, will be before Rev.^c.E.B. 
us very shordy, to bear the test of time, not to be imposed by law. 

The special interest of this work at the present Conference lies itg bearing 
in the possibility that, if the Revisors prove to have adopted a 
text decidedly superior to that from which the version of 161 1 
was made, their work may supply a satisfactory basis for foreign 
translations. The position of many eminent Missionaries is one 
of conscientious reluctance to reproduce and perpetuate words, 
however slight and unimportant they may be, which they know form 
no part of the original Scriptures. On the other hand, the Bible 
Societies, though well aware of the results of Biblical criticism, ob- 
viously cannot permit each translator to wander at will among the 
manuscripts. Some standard is essential ; and hitherto the only 
safe one has been held to be the Textus Receptus. No one slips 
his moorings until he sees his way to a better berth, and it must 
not be wondered at if the Bible Societies decline to give up the 
received text until another is accredited as superior. Meantime 
it may be wise to allow translators, in a few passages about 
which there is no reasonable doubt, to append the better reading 
in brackets. 

3. Circulation. The sums contributed last year for the Circulation, 
printing and diffusion of the Scriptures (apart from proceeds of ^^lll^igt 



sales) were : — 

Society. Free Contributions. 

£ «. c?. 

British and Foreign Bible Society . 108,161 19 o 

American Bible Society 34,^34 12 o 

National Bible Society of Scotland . 17,430 i 9 

Hibernian Bible Society 4,754 6 o 

Bible Translation Society . . . . 2,122 2 10 

Crystal Palace Bible Stand .... 2,521 6 o 

Trinitarian Bible Society .... 1,400 o 10 

Naval and Military Bible Society . . 575 3 11 

The German Bible Societies . . . 8,305 10 6 

The Swiss Bible Societies .... 625 9 11 



Other Societies (information wanting) — say 10,000 o o 



Total £190,030 12 9 

During the same year (1877), the circulation effected was as Nambers 

*^ll0WS : — circXted. 
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Bibles. 
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British and Foreign B. S. . 


828,899 . 


. I»I35,4^7 • 


. 979,271 


. 2,943,592 




297»45« . 


• 422,783 


. 137,258 


. 857,493 


National B. S. Scotland. . 


131,462 . 


122,562 .. 


. 107,168 .. 


. 36i,>92 


Hibernian B. S. . . . . 




25,015 .. 


18,690 . 


78,216 


Bible Translation Society . 


— 


— . 


— 


28,662 


Crystal Palace B. Stand . . 


1,469 


1,038 .. 


• 529,049 


. 531,556 


Trinitarian B. S 


4,300 . 


10,352 .. 


■ 33,576 .. 


48,229 


Naval and Military B. S. . 


7,779 . 


3,248 . 


. 19.454 


30,489 


German Bible Societies . . 








. 184,619 


Swiss Bible Societies . . . 








28,359 


Netherlands B. S. ... 








34,003 




7,803 . 


2,911 . 




10,714 


Norwegian B. S. (1874) . • 


5,4^1 . 


6,976 . 




12,397 


Dani8hB.S. (1877-8) . . 


2,266 . 


2,300 . 




4,566 


Other Societies (information 










wanting) — say .... 








100,000 



Total . . . 5,254,092 
These figures are subject to reduction, inasmuch as where one 
Bible Society purchases of another, the same books may be 
coimted in the issues of both. Extending our view from a single 
year to the whole period covered by the activity of the various 
Societies, we find the aggregate circulation of Bibles, Testaments, 
and Portions to have been : — 



Society. 


Founded. 


Circulation. 


British and Foreign Bible Society . 


1804 .. 


. 82,047,062 


American Bible Society .... 


1817 .. 


34,864,315 


National Bible Society of Scotland 


1861 .. 


4,768,687 


Hibernian Bible Society .... 


1806 .. 


4,189,029 


Bible Translation Society . . . 


1841 .. 


3,200,000 


IVinitarian Bible Society .... 


1 83 1 .. 


1,028,446 


The German Bible Societies . . . 




8,500,000 


The Swiss Bible Societies . . . 




. 1,897,650 


The French Bible Societies . . . 




1,640,894 


Netherlands Bible Society . . . 


1815 


1,287,670 


Danish Bible Society 


1814 .. 


370,000 


Swedish Bible Society .... 


1809 .. 


912,662 


Norwegian Bible Society .... 


1816 .. 


241,105 


Other Societies (information wanting) — say 


3,000,000 


Total .... 




147,947,520 


The abatement for double issues will be more 


than met by the 



addition of the numbers published by private firms and by insti- 
tutions like the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
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which circulates 250,000 copies annually, and the Religious |ev.^c. e. b. 
Tract Society, which last year issued 74,000 English Bibles and ^ ^ * 
Testaments. Accordingly, we may safely reckon that 150,000,000 
copies of the Inspired Word, whole or in part, have been put into 
circulation within the last seventy-five years. 

We have spoken here of means and results only in their lowest 
form. If now we go a little deeper, we shall ask how the money J^?"^* ^^'^ 
has been raised, and how the books have been circulated. In the 
one case regard will have to be paid to the close-netted organisa- 
tion of meetings, the generous advocacy of men of influence, the 
patient work of lady- collectors, and the volume of prayer accom- 
panying and enhancing the gifts. In the other, we are met by the no hasty 
fact that the principal Bible Societies are on their guard against ^lowed!*^" 
heedless distribution. They choose their methods with care, being 
anxious, not so much for imposing figures, as for the accomplish- 
ment of solid results. They rejoice indeed in occasional opportu- 
nities of wholesale distribution, such as may be aflPorded by an Exceptional 
exhibition ; but not so much in this rapid and, at times, mechanical 
work, as in the single copies sold to those whose interest has been c^i, 
awakened by conversation with a godly colporteur. porteurs. 

I desire to address a few words here to two classes of persons. 
There are those, first, who place implicit trust in the wholesale ^h^okf^S' ^ 
diflusion of the Scriptures, and who need to be reminded that it is distribution, 
not the number of volumes distributed to which they should look, 
but the souls enlightened by heavenly truth. Ask any Mission- 
ary from India or China what he thinks of flooding those empires 
with Scriptures, regardless of the power of the people to read and 
understand, and he will reply that the Bible distributed after 
this fashion will be sure to be dishonoured, will be collected for 
waste paper, or at best be valued as a charm, and a true thirst for 
God's Word be postponed. So has it been in lands nearer home. 
There are indeed times of private sorrow or public emotion when 
God's Providence seems to soften and open the soil of men's 
hearts, and then the more bountifully the seed is cast in the 
better^ but, as a rule, caution is needed and some effort, so that as 
little seed as possible may fall by the wayside. 

But, on the other hand, those who discredit the abundant inj^g^^t 
dissemination of the Bible as wasteful and unprofitable have 
much to learn of the power exerted by the Book where no 
human voice has been near to expound. Sir Bartle Frere, in 
his essay on Indian Missions, says : In one instance, which 
I know was carefully investigated, all the inhabitants of a re- 
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Jev.^c.E.B. mote village in the Deccan had abjured idolatry and caste, 
In the removed from their temples the idols which had been worshipped 
there time out of mind, and agreed to profess a form of 
Christianity which they had deduced for themselves from a 
careful perusal of a single Gospel and a few tracts. These 
books had not been given by any Missionary, but had been 
casually left with some clothes and other cast-off property by 
a merchant whose name even had been forgotten, and who, 
as far as could be ascertained, had never spoken of Christi- 
anity to his servant, to whom he gave at parting these things, 
with others of which he had then no further need." One of the 
In Rome, most prominent Christian workers in Eome at this day is a 
man who owed his conversion to the torn leaves of a Gospel 
which he picked up on the parade-ground when a major in 
the army. 

The field is The extept of the lield baffles all attempt to convey an adequate 
the world. '^^^^ ^[^^ work. Did time permit, we might find at Eisenach a 
group of colporteurs assembled for conference in the very room 
where Luther began his great translation 350 years ago, little 
dreaming that Societies would arise to circulate his work by 
hundreds of thousands every year among his countrymen. In 
the Russian Army, during the recent war, we might see a group 
of men listening to the reading of the Word in the intervals 
of a bombardment, or follow the colporteur to the hospital and 
see the wounded struggling along the corridors to reach the 
bearer of the Holy Gospel. In the far North- West we might 
accompany the Indians in their boats as they carry up from 
Hudson's Bay the cases of books, to be their light and joy 
through the long isolating winter. In short, from every part of 
the world scenes could be drawn calculated to strengthen faith 
and awaken joy. 

Practical Before closing, however, allow me to advert to a few points of 
practical importance. May not Bible Societies themselves pro- 
fitably inquire (i) How far the work of colportage should be 
blended with or kept distinct from preaching, tract distribution, 
and general trafficking ? (2) Might not agreement also be reached 
more fully than hitherto, as to territory to be occupied, editions 
to be published, prices to be charged, and the limits to be set 
upon gratuitous distribution ? Other subjects occur to the mind, 
but need not be mentioned here. Why, however, in these days 
of conferences should there not be one on Bible work ? Great 
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good miglit arise from free interchange of opinion on the part of fj^,,^'^*^ 
those most interested and experienced. 

Meantime, to the Christian public questions such as these may- 
be commended as deserving attention, (i) Has the Bible side 
of Mission work been suflSiciently recognised ? If the importance 
belongs to it that has been suggested, should it not be kept more 
steadily before the view of our Churches ? (2) Should the work 
of Bible Societies suffer because, for the most part, they are 
identified with no particular denomination ? Is it not rather a 
happy thing that they unite Christian people of various names in 
the pursuit of a noble object, yet without compromise of their 
individual opinions ? (3) Consider how much remains to be The work 
done, and how urgent is the need for enlarged support. Think done." 
of the translations that must be made into many languages, like 
those of Central Africa and New Guinea, in which at present no 
part of the Word of God is found. Think of versions scarce begun 
that have to be completed ; of the numberless revisions that will 
be required of early translations, and how probably in the end 
all will need to be remade by native scholars. Think of the 
years and years it will take to bring the Scriptures into full and 
natural flow among the millions of India and China, and then 
that the work of circulation will have to be repeated for each 
generation of men. 

How unbounded is the prospect ! The edifice of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ His Son rises but 
slowly. May we have faith and patience given us to lay a few 
stones and to lay them well ! The tower once built in the plain 
of Shinar was crowned with division and conftision of tongues ; 
that we seek to raise is a reversal of Babel, where men of diverse 
language shall be united in the acceptance of the one Gospel and 
brought to sing one harmonious song, like the voice of many 
waters, to Him who, while King of Kings, is the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world. 

MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 

A Paper read by the Rev. John M. Ferris, D.D., Corresponding f^JJ^* 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Refomied Church in America. 

Although familiar with the work of Missions in Japan from 
the beginning to this hour, yet being three thousand miles 
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FiBRiT* ™y office and from all books and papers, I dare not venture 

Limits of upon general statistics. While prepared to speak in regard to 
this paper Missions of the Church, I am glad to serve the American 
Reformed Church. What I have to say is correct and trustworthy 
as far as it goes, but is necessarily imperfect. 
racSem°*°' The first Protestant Missionaries to Japan were commis- 
MUsionsin sioued by American Societies, and reached the shores of the 
Empire in 1859 and i860. The American Episcopal Church sent 
one ordained Missionary, the Presbyterian Board three, and the 
Board of the American Reformed Church also three. 
Ja^ese a there was not one native of Japan residing in the 

chrtetian. country, as far as can be ascertained, who knew or imagined 
that " being justified by faith we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." Not one who believed in Christ as 
his Saviour. The Missionaries found, however, a very difierent 
state of society from that which they expected. 

I. They found the people, women as well as men, as generally 
able to ^-^^ ^ write as in the northern part of the United States. 

Everybody, girls and boys of all classes, had received a fair, 
moderate, primary education. The people were intellectually 
bright and quick, eager to karn, inquisitive, and readily appre- 
hending new truths and novel facts. 
Social and 2. They found that the Japanese had homes, true homes, 
family life, pig^saut and cheerful, ruled by love. Husbands and wives loved 
each other ; parents loved their children, and were loved 
by them in return, and received from them a prompt and cheerfiil 
obedience. Men and women did not marry through love as a 
rule, but marriages were arranged by parents, kinsmen, or friends. 
Neither were the people pure, on the contrary, shameless impurity 
abounded on every side. Women were faithful to their husbands. 
Public vices, but their husbands were unfaithful, and there were throngs of 
abandoned single women. Yet remarkable and improbable as it 
may seem, the Japanese as a rule enjoyed a true home-life, full 
of affection, and characterised by an almost unbroken cheerful- 
ness. 

3. It was found that the mass of the' people, the labouring 
Buddhist classes, the farmers, the merchants, the shopkeepers, were Bud- 
ciasses. dhists, but that their faith was feeble, that they cared little for 
their religion, and held it chiefly because it was better than 
nothing. The upper classes, the larf> e body of Samurai, or two- 
sworded men, the aristocracy, the princes, were Shintoists. They 
tfajr/bdie*; believed that distinguished personages such as Zoroaster, Con- 
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fiicius, Socrates, were manifestations or incarnations of the ^J^^' 
supreme Divine Spirit. They held that the famous emperors 
and empresses, generals, statesmen, and philosophers of Japan, 
and all the superior personages of their history, and of other 
nations, owed their superiority to the Deity dwelling in them, 
and accepted the words of such persons as a revelation from the 
one Supreme Spirit. But this faith was not held with earnest- 
ness, or tenacity, or courage. It had not any decided influence 
upon those who accepted it 

It will be anticipated by all of vou that when these persons Pfrpiexmar 

* * aamiBsioiui. 

heard that Moses, David, Isaiah, the Evangelists, Peter and Paul, 
were inspired, and that J esus Christ was the inspired Son of God, 
they granted the claim at once, and then in a way that was 
most perplexing to the Missionaries, with the most charming 
courtesy, as though they were doing the most proper and polite 
thing possible, added the inspired writers of the Scriptures, and 
some of them our Lord also, to the list of their Shinto demi-gods. 

Among all classes there was a high regard for the moral teach- ^^JJ^f,^' 
ings of Confucius and Mencius. Indeed, the moral and religious 
life of the people was controlled more by the doctrines of Con- 
fucius than by any other precepts. But even Confucianism was 
not held with any enthusiasm or stubbornness. And at an early 
date it was confidently asserted that when the Gospel should be 
fairly understood by the people of Japan they would speedily 
come into subjection to it. 

The Missionaries were engaged until 1872 in teaching the J^lg^^^e"" 
Government schools and private classes. The official class Government 
desired to obtain the knowledge possessed by Americans and 
Europeans, and hardly more than two years had passed after the 
arrival of the first Missionary at Yokohama, when those already 
enumerated, and others who had joined them, were employed and 
paid by the Government as teachers in its schools. But in these Restrictions, 
schools they were not allowed to give any systematic or decided 
religious instruction.. Almost every Missionary, however, had 
one or more private classes, and in these instruction was given 
every day in the Word of God, in the Chinese version, the 
educated Japanese all being able to read Chinese. 

From 1859 to 1872 there was, strictly speaking, no preaching, no preach- 
there were only occasional religious addresses, in which the 
doctrines of the Bible were presented. Some illustrations of 
these addresses, and an account of the courteous and kindly 
attention they received would be interesting, but we cannot give 
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fnm' them this morning. There was no stated preaching in one place 
to a native audience. The Missionaries were all engaged in 
teaching. The Missionary Boards were restless, and the Mis- 
sionaries were not satisfied. Everybody felt that there ought to 
be and must be chapels and pulpits, but no one was able to 
oidedictB obtain them. All over the empire, on the bulletin boards^ on the 
8tiu In force, g^reets, along the highways, was the decree declaring that every 
man accepting the "vile Jesus doctrine" would be put to death, 
and not only so, but his family, his kinsmen, and his friends, 
would also be put to death if the Government suspected them to 
be in any degree infected with this hatefiil religion. There was 
no persecution, almost no opposition ; there was, on the contrary, 
a general belief and hope that religious toleration would be 
granted by the Government, and so there was a period of waiting 
Siting' expectation. But there was no preaching worthy of mention. 

God led our Missionaries into the schools, and the kingdom of 
Christ entered Japan through the schools. But important and 
interesting events occurred during these thirteen years, extend- 
ing from 1859 to 1872. 

I. Here and there, in the empire and out of it, some souls 
were won to Christ. I give one incident, because it is charac- 
teristic of the work and of the manner in which it has pleased God 
to convey His truth to the hearts of many of the Japanese. After 
some English or American ships, it is not known which, had left 
the bay of Yedo, a Japanese gentleman of rank, the counsellor of 
his Daimio, and highly esteemed for his wisdom, saw a small 
object floating on the water ; he sent an attendant to bring it. 
When placed in his hands he saw it was a book he could not 
read. Taking it to the Dutch traders at Kanagawa, he learned 
that it was a New Testament in English, and held by many persons 
to be the word of the only true God, and also that it had been 
translated into Chinese, and could be procured at Shanghai. He 
sent to China and obtained a copy, and at the court of his Prince 
sat down, with five or six companions, to study it. There was 
much he could not understand, and learning that a man who 
could speak Dutch had come to Nagasaki to explain this book, he 
sent his interpreter to the Rev. G. F. Verbeck, with questions. 
Explanations and exhortations were returned to him. This 
Bible class in the interior of the country, taught by a Missionary 
at Nagasaki, continued a year or two, when the chief scholar, 
accompanied by a large retinue indicative of his rank, came to 
the Missionary. He said in substance, Sir, I cannot tell to you 
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my feelings when for the first time in my life T read the account f ^^^jj^""" 
of the character and work of J esus Christ. I had never seen, or The inquirer 
heard, or read of, or dreamed of, or imagined such a person. I 
was filled with admiration, overwhelmed with emotion, and taken 
captive by the nature and life of Jesus Christ." We can imagine 
somewhat the impression that would in such circumstances be 
produced on such a man, fifty years of age, in the maturity of 
his powers, a man of education and special sagacity. He sought 
baptism for himself and two of his friends, who were with him. 
Having satisfied himself that they were truly converted, Mr. 
Verbeck administered the rite. These were, as far as is known, 
the first of the Japanese to receive Protestant Christian baptism. Baptismg. 
Within a year three others of the same company were also 
baptised by Mr. Verbeck. At Yokohama, five persons were 
baptised, by the Missionaries Bullagh and Thompson, previous to 
1872. 

The incident is given because it presents the first conversion 
since the Japanese have been a nation, and because it is an 
example of the manner in which the truth has been over and over 
again conveyed providentially to men and women, who, unin- 
fluenced by a Missionary or foreigner or Christian, have been 
brought to feel it to be the Word of God. 

2. The emigration of Japanese students to America and Europe Japanese 
began in this period. Keturning to my office in New York City, to America, 
on a chilly, rainy afternoon, in the Fall about nine years ago, I 
found awaiting me a plain man, and, as I supposed, two young 
Chinamen. It proved to be the captain of a sailing vessel and 
two Japanese young men, eighteen and twenty years old. They ®^ 
presented a letter of introduction fi'om Mr. Verbeck, stating only 
that Ijiey were of a good family and worthy of attention. They 
said they had come to learn navigation, and how to make big 
ships and big guns." Some American ships carrying fifteen-inch 
guns had visited Nagasaki, and when salutes had been fired the 
concussion had torn the thatch fi*om the roofs of the Japanese 
houses. These young men wished to learn to make such guns 
Hnd ships to carry them, that Japan might be able to defend itself 
and niaintain its rights. Their lives were forfeited. They had Their pori- 
left Japan without the consent of the Government, and this was 
a capital offence. The law was rigorously executed ; even fisher- 
men carried by the storm to the coast of China or the Corea, 
returning to Japan were imprisoned and put to death. Besides, 
for centuries, the Government had given permisaion to no oii^ \io 
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leave the country except the membere of Embassies. These 
young men were in great peril. They had $ioo, and with this 
they expected to obtain the instruction they desired. 

I brought this matter before our committee. They determined 
to assume the support and care of these young men until we 
could hear from Japan. Nine months passed before the answers 
to our letters came. The matter, of necessity, was laid before the 
Government of Japan. Fortunately the young men belonged to 
a family 700 years old, and their uncle was among the foremost 
statesmen of the empire, soon after becoming one of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs. The fisimily, the uncle, the Missionaries, 
pleaded for the young men, and permission was given them to 
remain in the United States and study. 

This was the beginning of the movement of students from 
Japan to Europe and America, These were the first to leave. 
The case of these young men brought before the Daimios and the 
Government the question of the propriety and wisdom of sending 
students to acquire the Western civilisation and sciences. The 
Government and Princes consulted the Missionaries especially, 
and it was mainly the result of their advice that about 500 
Japanese young men entered the schools of the United States, 
and as many more the schools of Europe. More than 200 of 
these students passed through the office of the Board of Missions 
I have the honour to represent here to-day. 

The result of this movement I need not particularise. Every 
one can understand how much it has had to do with the 
marvellous progress of J apan. Let me say only that it was very 
influential in originating and maintaining the movement to esta- 
blish a system of common schools, similar to that of the United 
States, over the empire; a movement carried out with such 
success that, in the year preceding the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, over 30,000 schools were in existence^ and over 
three millions of children were under instruction. 

3. During the period under review, the Missionaries were 
gaining the confidence of the people, and of men in official 
])Ositions. One of the marked features of these years was the 
constant and friendly intercourse between the Missionaries of 
various Societies and officers of the Government of every grade. 
And it is, to speak mildly to say that our Missionary brethren 
won the favour of these officials. This has been especially true 
in regard to Rev, G. F. Verbeck, D.D. Any statement of the 
J12 Production and progress of the kingdom of Christ in Japan, 
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miitting an account of his influence and work is vitally defective, 
md yet I cannot speak of him this morning. 

4. There was a large circulation of Chinese Testaments, If^^^^jj^g 
Scripture portions, and tracts, during these years. Case after 
;ase was ordered from Shanghai, and the contents were often 
lisposed of, chiefly by sale, within a few days, always within a 
:ew weeks. These publications were carried by the purchasers 
)r recipients to every part of the country, and prepared the way ^® 
for a public profession of the truth. 

At last God's set time for the organisation of His Church came. Time of 
[n January, 1872, the Missionaries at Yokohama and English-' 
speaking residents of all denominations, united in the observance 
of the Week of Prayer. Some J apanese students, connected with 
the private classes taught by the Missionaries, were present 
through curiosity or through a desire to please their teachers, 
and some perhaps from a true interest in Christianity. It was estebUshcd.* 
concluded to read the Acts in course day after day, and that the 
Japanese present might take part intelligently in the service, the 
Scripture of the day was translated extemporaneously into their 
language. The meetings grew in interest and were continued 
from week to week until the end of February. After a week or itseflfect. 
two the Japanese, for the first time in the history of the nation, 
were on their knees in a Christian prayer meeting, entreating 
God with great emotion, with the tears streaming down their 
faces, that He would give His Spirit to Japan as to the early 
Church, and to the people around the Apostles. These prayers 
were characterised by intense earnestness. Captains of men of 
war, English and American, who witnessed the scene, wrote to 
us, "The prayers of these Japanese take the heart out of us." Japanese 
A Missionary wrote that the intensity of feeling was such that he 
feared often that he would faint away in the meetings. Half a 
dozen perhaps of the Japanese thus publicly engaged in prayer, 
but the number present was much larger. This is the record of 
the first Japanese prayer meeting. 

In March, 1872, the first Japanese Christian Church ^^s^chw^ui 
organised at Yokohama. It consisted of eleven members. 
Caution was exercised. Therefore the number admitted to 
membership was small. There were many inquirers. 

Although only six years have passed, there are now 1200 com- ^'J^J,®*"* 
mnnicants in Japan, connected with between thirty and forty 
Churches. And around the circles of communicants are Christian 
communities, numbering, in the aggregate, nearly or ^^ooo 
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souls. What an increase in six years! The little one has 
literally become a thousand and more than a thousand. 

The Churches gathered by the Society I represent (the American 
Keformed Church), and by the American Presbyterians, and the 
Scotch United Presbyterians, are organised in one body. It 
had 14 churches and 648 members last January. Since then at 
least three more churches have been organised, and the total 
membership carried up to about 700. This is an independent 
Japanese organisation, a self-governing Church. The Mission- 
aries are only advising members. The Missionary Boards give 
only counsel and help. The Church is controlled by the Japanese 
members and pastors. There are, to-day, five or six native 
pastors. There is also a Theological Seminary taught and main- 
tained by the three Missions, and having twenty-five students. 
This is the largest and strongest Christian body in Japan. It 
had its origin in the organisation of the Church at Y(dcohama in 
March, 1872. 

Of the 500 Native Communicants remaining, after deducting 
the membership of the United Church just mentioned, a larger 1 
number is connected with the Churches organised by the American 
Board at and near Osaka than with the Churches of any other 
Society. The work of the same Board is second only to that of 
the United Church. 

There are about fifty Missionaries in Japan, representing the 
American Board, the American Presbyterian, Refomoied, Epis- 
copal, Methodist, and Baptist Churches, the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and the Church of England. Other Churehes 
may have missions in the country, but I cannot speak positively 
in regard to them. 

Connected with these missions there are about thirty Christian 
schools for girls and boys. Nearly every mission has what may 
be called a High School for girls, and these institutions are 
popular. The United Church is considering the practicability of 
establishing a Christian College ; of the need of such an insti- 
tution there is no question. 

The Gospels have been translated into Japanese, and thousands 
of copies distributed, to a large extent by sale. The version of 
the Acts was nearly ready for the printer last summer, and other 
considerable portions of the New Testament require only a partial 
revision to prepare them for publication. The Committee on 
Translation, composed of representatives of nearly all the mis- , 
sionSy has recently been enlarged and reorganised, and has | 
entered vigorously upon tloie tJ^^'^^^^^ oStk^ Old Testament 
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The ^Japanese Christians are very active and zealous, and un- f^^- 
usually independent and self-reliant. They accept foreign aid Japanese 
reluctantly, and only because they must. They do not spare 
themselves in endeavours to extend the knowledge of the truth. 
The United Church, whose first church is only six years old, is 
considering whether it should send Missionaries to the Corea. 
An unusually large proportion of the male members of the Many preach 
churches is engaged in informally preaching the truth as oppor- 
tunities are presented. 

The amount of Christian literature is as yet limited. Some Books, Ac. 
tracts have been published. A monthly newspaper is printed by 
the Mission of the American Board. This department of Christian 
eiSoTt is now receiving considerable attention. Defences of 
Christianity fiwm the pens of native Christians, and from men 
intellectually favourable to Christianity, but not connected with 
the Churches, have been published, and also assaults upon the 
religion of the Cross have been printed. 

No one can tell the future, but the indications at present are The fntore. 
that the Church of Christ will have a rapid and vigorous growth 
amongst the people of Japan. We may reasonably expect that if 
the chiurches of Christian lands are faithful, the native member- 
ship in a generation will embrace tens of thousands of souls. 
God's hand has been in the work day by day, is plainly in it now, 
and it may be that there, in " the land of the Rising Sun," we 
may live to see a nation born in a day. 

R. A. Macfie, Esq., having referred to the former monopoly 
of the English Bible, and the high prices which it caused, ex- 
pressed his hope that no such monopoly would be permitted in English 
the case of the revised version of the Scriptures now being pre- 
pared. A committee of twenty-four gentlemen had been ap- 
pointed to watch the matter in respect to Scotland; and he 
trusted that the Committees of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and of the National Bible Society of Scotland would co- 
operate in seeing a just arrangement made in the case. 

Lord PoLWARTH was anxious that the valuable information Lord Pot- 
given during this Conference should be made as extensively ^ brief 
ittefid as possible. He therefore suggested that a paper contain- c^riSiS 
iag everything of importance should be prepared from thej^^ 
general report of its proceedings ; and illustrating in the ftdlest 
degree the importance of Christian Missions in tVie TroiYdi \ 
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WAOTH^'^ that such a paper should be circulated as widely as possible. He 
Resolution, therefore proposed the following resolution : — " That it be sug- 
gested to the Publishing Committee that a short paper be drawn 
up containing as briefly as possible the main facts about Christian 
Missions stated during the meetings of this Conference, and that 
endeavours be made to give such a paper a wide circulation." 

The resolution was seconded by D. Matheson, Esq., and 
adopted by the assembly. 

wIh'o?' '^^^ W ANGEMANN, Secretary of the Berlin Missionary 

MAKK. Society, then addressed the meeting as follows, respecting the 
work of that Society in China : — The address I made to this 
assembly on Tuesday I had corrected by an English friend in 
Berlin, Mr. Davies ; therefore the language of it was good. 
This second address I wrote this morning,* and had no English 
friend to correct it; therefore the language will be very 
bad. But I beg your pardon for it, hoping that the matter 
itself will not be bad. Being a member of the committee, I 
represent an institution, perhaps not known enough in England, 
s^^Hn the Foundling House at Hong-kong. There is a tower to he 
Monff-kong. fQUQ^ qj^q Qf ^j^e largest cities in China, having at the height 
of four feet a hole. There you may see from time to time a Chinese 
woman bearing a load in her arms, and throwing it through the 
hole ; and not regarding the crying of her own babe, running 
away as fast as she can. There in China the Word is fulfilled, that 
even a mother may forget her child. But even there the other 
Word is fulfilled, that the Lord never shall forget it. He that 
hears the crying of young ravens will not overhear the crying 
of His children. In Berlin, a very pious and zealous pastor has 
died this summer, named Knak, who twenty-seven years ago, 
being touched by the crying of those poor Chinese girls, founded 
Eighty girls, a foundling house in Hong-Kong, in which to-day about eighty- 
Chinese girls, once thrown away by their cruel mothers, are 
trained up by four Christian young ladies, the house-father being 
Its useful- a German clergyman. A great blessing has gone out from that 
house for twenty-seven years ; it has been the first home of all 
German Missionaries going to China, and the grown-up girls 
have become the wives of Christian Chinese teachers, helping 
them to evangelise that dark country. You have heard of the ] 
child who could only cry when her brother fell into the water. 
Let us not only work for the salvation of these Chinese children, 
let us cry earnestly for them to Heaven with all our hearts. 
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The Rev. J. Hudson Taylor then addressed the Conference ^dj.^ 

H (TDSOir 

on the pressing need which exists for the further extension and Tayw)b. 
development of Christian Missions in China. He showed by a suppiiwi" 
close statistical examination of nine provinces of the empire in So^* 
detail^ how great that need is ; how small the number of labourers, 
and of converts, amid the enormous masses of people which 
those provinces contain, and spoke as follows : — ' 

I will premise that the statistics I give are largely drawn from 
the invaluable " Records of General Missionary Conference at 
Shanghai," a work which should be in the hands of every friend 
of China Missions. The notes of population are principally statistics, 
taken fit)m the Table published in his dictionary by Dr. Wells 
Williams, late Charge d' Affaires of the United States of America 
at Pekin, somewhat reduced in one or two instances on account 
of th« recent calamities in China. They probably need further 
reduction, but in the meantime are accepted as the best pro- 
curable. I will only add further, that in mentioning the capitals 
of counties in each province still unoccupied, I am not unmindful 
that within the limits of the counties which some of them govern 
there are town or village out- stations. The total number of such 
out-stations in each province I have mentioned, but I have no 
means of ascertaining the number of counties in which they lie ; 
the absence of this information, however, is not of much moment, 
as in any case village out- stations exercise rather a local than a 
general or wide-spread influence. Let us now proceed. 

EASTERN AND CENTRAL CHINA. 

KWANG-TUNG. 

China Proper has 18 provinces, and Christian Missions were ^wang-tung. 
first commenced in the province of Kwang-tung, in the year 
1808, when the devoted Dr. Morrison reached Canton, sent out 
by the London Missionary Society, a Society to which belongs the 
honour of being the pioneers of Protestant Missions in China, as 
in many other parts of the world. It was ten years later, in 
18 18, that the first version of the Bible was completed by Morri- 
son and Milne. All the work was quite of a preparatory nature 
until after the first opium war, when in 1842' China was more 
fiilly open to the Gospel. This province, however, continued 
very much closed till after the taking of Canton by the allies in 
the second war, some fifteen years later. 

At the present time there are in the province fifty Europeani work 
and American Missionaries labouring for Christ, located as 
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HvD^ follows : At Canton 28, at Swatow 9^ and at 6 inland-stations 13 ; 

Tatloe. besides these there are 12 Missionaries stationed at Hong-kong, 
an island at the mouth of the Canton river, ceded to the Briti^ 
after the first opium war. Including Hong-kong^ there are 
therefore 62 Missionaries in all^ and the wives of some of them 
alho labour in the Gospel. 

These Missionaries, assisted by 146 native helpers, occupy 9 
stations and superintend work in 82* out-stations; giving an 
average of rather more than one out-station and two native 
helpers to each Missionary. Thirty-five churches have heen 
organised, connected with which there are 3190 communicants. 
Seventy-seven schools are now carried on, containing 2113 day 
or boarding scholars. 

This work is All this spcaks of progress, encouraging in the highest degree, 
especially when we remember the peculiar difficulties of work in 
this part of China, for Kwang-tung has had its martjrs for the 
faith, and the perseverance of both Missionaries and converts have 
been tried to the utmost. But though so much has been accom* 
plished here, let us not mistake and suppose that all has hem dmt 
that is needed. The province is more than one-third larger in 
area than England and Wales, and is estimated to have a popu- 
lation of nineteen millions, .Among these there are only 3190 
communicants, and these all told give only about one convert in 
6000 of the population. The province has fifteen prefectural or 
fti cities; and, besides Canton, five others of them are occu- 
pied as out- stations ] leaving nine of the fifteen wholly unoccu- 
pied. England and Wales are divided into fifty-two counties, 
giving about 11 20 square miles on an average to each. Kwang- 
tung is divided into eighty-nine hien or counties, giving nearly 
900 square miles to each. The average area therefore of a county 
in Kwang-tung exceeds that of Warwickshire. Of these counties 
each has its capital city, but of these eighty-nine cities more 
than seventy have as yet no mission station in them at all, and 
this seventy years after the devoted Morrison reached Canton I 
Much therefore yet remains to be done in this province, the first 
occupied and longest worked of all the provinces of China. 
Kw ang-tung still needs our prayers. 

* The maps appended to the Shanghai Conference Records appear to show 
84 stations and out-stations. The nnmhers given in the text are taken from the 
Tables (supplemented in the case of Swatow by the additional information given 
in the Afissionary Recorder for March — April, 1878), but are eyidentlj incom- 
plete, seyeral returns being wanting. 
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FUH-KIBN. 

The next province north of Kwang-tung is Fuh-kien. Mis- 
fiionary work was commenced there, in Amoy in 1844, and in ^ 
Puh-chau in 1846. The first converts were baptised in Amoy in Fuh-kien. 
1846, after two years of labour; but in Fuh-chau ten years 
elapsed before the Missionaries were gladdened by conversions 
and baptisms. Now, however, a very abundant harvest has been 
reaped, both on the mainland, and by the devoted and successful 
Presbyterian Missionaries in Formosa. There are, we believe, Pormoaa. 
two stations in Formosa at which Missionaries reside — ^viz., Tam- 
suy in the north and Tai-wan Fu in the south, which with Amoy 
and Fuh-chau give us four stations in all. The thirty-eight Mis- 
sionaries at these stations superintend 320 native agents, 273 
out-stations, in 173 of which there are organised churches, con- 
sisting of 5247 converts. They have also 149 schools and 2 131 
scholars. These stations extend from Amoy southwards and 
westwards for forty or more miles, and northward of it some 
seventy miles. And from Fuh-chau they spread out northward 
and southward about seventy or eighty miles, westwards 140 
miles, and to the north-west 160 miles. 

Is there not cause for great rejoicing here ? And yet even in 
this province much remains to be done. The friends of our 
honoured American Missionaries in Fuh-kien, of the Church, 
London, and Presbyterian Missions at Amoy and Fuh-chau, and 
of the Presbyterian Missions in Formosa, should strengthen their 
hands by doubling their number. The area of Fuh-kien is not its size, 
one-tenth less than that of England and Wales, and thirty- eight 
Missionaries are all that have been provided. The population 
still unconverted exceeds fourteen millions, and the proportion of 
converts to the population is less than one in 2800. A larger 
proportion of the prefectural cities has been occupied in this 
province than in any other. Out of twelve fti cities ten have been 
occupied ; but of the sixty-five hien or counties (which average 
an area of upwards of 820 square miles, and therefore each larger 
than Leicestershire) the capitals of more than half are still with- 
out any nussion station. 

CHEH-KIANG. 

Proceeding northwards we come to the province of Cheh-kiang, Cheh-kiang. 
in which the missions were first commenced in 1842 in Ningpo, 
and since 1844 have been steadily prosecuted. In 1865 or 1866 
Hang-chau and Shao-hing were permanently occupied as mission 
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stations. Both had been resided in before the rebellion, but had 
Tatlob. to be left after a very short stay owing to that trouble. Three 
other prefectoral cities have been opened by Missionaries of our 
own mission, and two district or county cities also (one of which 
is temporarily made an out-station). In these seven cities reside 
forty-five Missionaries, connected with six different Societies, as 
follows : — At Ningpo eighteen Missionaries, at Hang-chau twelve, 
at Shao-hing seven, other inland stations eight. They superin- 
tend 150 native agents, and ninety-four out-stations, in which are 
fifty-six organised Churches. There are also 1756 communicants, 
and sixty -one schools, and 1026 scholars. Here, again, there is 
much cause for encouragement, though the measure of success is 
not equal to that in Fuh-kien. 
itifize. But there is more need for continued and greatly increased 
exertion. Though the smallest province in China, Cheh-kiang 
is more than two-thirds of the area of England and Wales, and 
its population, much reduced since the rebellion, is still thought 
to be twenty-six and a quarter millions, the communicants only 
number i in ij,ooo souls. Of eleven prefectural or fu cities 
there are three yet unoccupied 5 and of seventy-eight hien or 
counties, each averaging 500 square miles, or larger than Bed- 
fordshire, the capital cities of forty-seven or forty-eight are 
still unoccupied. Here also there is much land yet to be 
possessed. 

KIANG-SU. 

Kiangiu. North of Cheh-kiang lies the province of Kiang-su, of which 
Shanghai is the principal firee port, Chinkiang being subordinate 
to it ; and Nankin and Su-chau are the principal cities. Mis- 
sionary work was commenced at Shanghai, then the most 
northerly of the five free ports, in 1843. Now, Shanghai, Su- 
chau, and Chinkiang may be considered the chief Missionary 
centres ; Nankin and Yang-chau being also occupied by Mission- 
aries. In these five stations reside thirty-seven Missionaries, 
and they are assisted by sixty- four native helpers, and superin- 
tend twenty-eight out- stations. There are nineteen organised 
churches, 780 communicants, seventy-four schools, and 1576 
scholars in the province. Much toil has been expended in 
Shanghai for many years, but it has proved hard soil, and many 
have been the opposing influences^ the other stations are all 
comparatively recent. 

Reference to the map will show that west and north of the 
Great Lake (Tai-hu) the soil is all but unbroken. The area of 
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the province is nearly four-fifths that of England and Wales, ^ogo, 
and its population is about thirty-four millions. But what are Taylob. 
thirty-seven Missionaries among so many ? The proportion of 
converts to the general population here is only i in 43>ooo souls. 
Of twelve prefectural cities only four are occupied as mission 
stations or out-stations; and of sixty-seven hien or counties 
(averaging each 660 square miles in area, and consequently each 
larger than Hertfordshire) the capitals of more than fifty are still 
untouched. Oh ! the crying need of the millions of Kiang-su to 
whom hundreds are ready to carry opium, while so few can be 
found to preach Christ. 

SHAN-TUNG. 

But we must again glance northward and look at the next Shan-tung. 
province, Shan-tung. Missionary work was commenced in this 
province in i860 in Che-foo, and in 1861 in Tung-chau. One or 
two other inland-stations have been more or less resided in. The 
total number of Missionaries is twenty-eight, of native helpers 
twenty-five, and of out-stations thirteen.* Fourteen Churches 
have been org-anised, and there are 734 converts in communion. 
Of schools there are twenty-six, containing 534 scholars. The 
progress therefore is remarkably good considering the shortness 
of the time since the work commenced. 

But the area of the province far exceeds that of England and 
Wales, and the Missionaries are therefore in the proportion of 
one man to two JEnglish counties. The population exceeds twenty- 
eight millions. There are therefore more than one million to each 
Ifutmmary^ and the converts stand to the heathen as only one to 
39,000. Of twelve prefectural cities, we believe that nine are still 
unoccupied; and of 105 hien or counties (averaging each an area 
of about 620 square miles, that is, each larger than all Monmouth- 
shire), the capitals of more than ninety-five are as yet unpossessed. 
May the time be hastened when in each the Gospel shall be 
preached to the perishing people as our Master commanded. 

CHIH-LI. 

The last and most northerly of the six seaboard provinces is cuh-ii. 
Chih-li. Work was commenced in Tien-tsin and in Pekin in the 
year 1861, and has since been extended to two other cities, Pao- 



* Thirteen is the numher given in the Statistical Tables of the Records of the 
Shanghai Conference ; but the maps appended to the same Report show thirtjr. 
four. In the Tables manj of the latter appear as out-stations from Pekin (Chih-li). 
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HrosJir provincial capital, and Kalgan, a town immediately 

Tmom, within the Great Wall of China, and a good basis for operations 
fimong the Mongx)ls who live beyond the Great Wall. There are 
now 46 Missionaries labourinfi^ in this province — ^viz., at Pekin, 
29 , at Tien-tsin, 9 ; the other stations, 8. They are assisted by 
58 native helpers, and have charge of 36 out-stations. There are 
23 organised Churches, and 12 17 converts 5 47 schools, and 756 
scholars. 

itB area. The area of this province is about 600 square miles greater 
than that of England and Wales, and the population, 28 millions, 
exceeds by one-fourth that of England and Wales, therefore the 
proportion of Missionaries is less than one to an average English 
county. Five only of the seventeen prefectural cities are occu- 
pied; and of the 144 hien or counties (averaging 400 square 
miles each in area, and therefore each more extensive than Hun- 
tingdonshire), the capital cities of more than 130 are still un- 
occupied. There is here only about one convert to 23,000 
people. 

HU-PEH. 

Htt-peb. Leaving the sea-coast, let us now look inland, and first 
take the central province of Hu-peh. Work was commenced 
here in the year 1861, and is now carried on in two free ports, 
Hankow and I-chang. Immediately adjoining Hankow, and 
only separated from it by the rivers Han and Yang-tse, are the 
cities of Han-yang and Wu-chang, which have also been occupied. 
Two other inland stations have been opened, making 5 in all, in 
which 21 Missionaries reside, superintending 6 out- stations. 
There are 13 native helpers employed, and 7 churches have been 
organised, containing 627 native communicants. There are also 
II schools in province and 245 scholars. 

The area and population of this province are one-fifth 
greater than those of England and Wales. The proportion 
of Missionaries therefore to the area and population is that 
of one minister to three English counties. Only two of eleven 
prefectural cities are occupied. The hien or counties in this pro- 
vince average 1050 square miles in extent, and are each larger 
than the large county of Durham. They are sixty- seven in 
number, and sixty of them are still unoccupied. In this province 
there is only one convert to 43,000 people. 

GAN-HWUY. 

Gan-hwuy. Christian missions were commenced in the capital of this pro- 
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vince in 1868. Now, there are four Missionaries labouring there, ^^Dson 
assisted by seventeen native helpers. They have six out-stations, 
and the fruits of preparatory labours are just beginning to show 
themselves, thirty-four converts having been baptised. But the 
area of this province is four-fifths of that of England and Wales. 
From war, pestilence, and famine, its population has been much 
reduced, and is difficult to estimate ; but if, instead of thirty-four 
millions, as in the Census of 1812, we reckon half that number, 
the proportion of Christians to the heathen is only one to half a 
million ! Of thirteen prefectural cities, eight remain untouched. 
The hien or counties average each about 900 square miles, or 
more than the area of Nottinghamshire. They number fifky-four, 
but the capitals of forty-eight are still unoccupied by the ambas- 
sadors of the Lord Jesus Christ ! Pray for poor Gan-hwuy. 

KIANG-8I. 

• 

South of the Yang-tse-kiang, between Hu-peh and Gan- ^i^'^* 
hwuy, but extending farther southward than either, lies the 
province of Kiang-si. About the year 1868 Missionary work 
was begun in Kiu-kiang in this province; now there are 
eight Missionaries, and seven or eight native helpers working 
there and in four out-stations. There are thirty-nine com- 
municants, five schools, and 162 scholars, and this is all we 
can show in this large province, more than one-fifth larger 
in area than England and Wales, and containing a population 
exceeding that of England and Wales by more than a million 
souls. Kiang-si has fourteen prefectural cities; thirteen of 
them' are untouched by the Gospel ; it has seventy-eight hien 
or counties (averaging more than 920 square miles each, and thus 
each larger than Herefordshire) ; in seventy-four of the seventy- 
eight the Gospel is still unproclaimed. The proportion of con- 
verts to the heathen is not one to 590,000 ! Has the Christian 
Church done her duty to the perishing multitudes of Kiang-si ? 

SHING-KING. 

Though not one of the eighteen provinces of China Proper, 8hin«-Wn». 
our review of Christian Missions in China would be incomplete 
were we not to refer to those which centre in New-chwang, in 
the province of Shing-king, in Manchuria. There, three Mission- 
aries of the Irish Presbyterian Mission and the Scotch United 
Presbyterian Mission hold two stations and six out-stations. The 
returns from them are incomplete, but one of the missions reports 
three native assistants, thirty-one communicants, four schools, and 
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H^uiiw eighty-one scholars. The population of this province has been 
Tatlob. estimated at twelve millions; its need of increased Christian 
effort, therefore, requires no words of ours to make plain. 

Summary. 

Sammaiy. Let me now briefly summarise some facts shown by the fore- 
going hasty review. They must encourage, and more than 
encourage — rejoice the most desponding observer; but they must 
also solemnise every heart, loyal to the Master, that believes 
God's Word that whosoever sinSj though without law, shall also 
'perish without law. 

According to the previously mentioned estimates of population 
the proportion of converts to the population is : — 
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The total number of native Christians in the nine provinces is 
therefore 13,144. The number outside the fold in these provinces 
is more than 215 millions; and should it be proved that the 
estimate of population requires to be further reduced, even to the 
extent of one-fifth, there would still remain more than 170 
millions of unevangelised and unsaved souls in these nine provinces 
of the empire. I have now spoken of only nine of the provinces of 
China Proper. Four years ago the other nine, larger in area 
though much less populous, all more or less occupied by Rome, 
were all unoccupied by Protestant Missionaries. At that time I 
returned to England with a spinal injury ; and confined to my 
couch for months, was unable personally to plead their cause ; I 
therefore wrote to six religious periodicals, asking prayer that 
eighteen men might be raised up to commence itinerant work, 
two and two, in these nine western provinces. Some said, where 
are the men to come from ? some said, the way is not open ; but 
many prayed, many in England, in Scotland, and in Ireland, and 
the answer came. The men came forward and went out. They 
acquired a measure of fluency in the language, and some of our 
older Missionaries joined them to take the lead in the more 
difficult missions. Then, when they were ready, not before, God 
gave the Che-foo Convention, which required the authorities of 
every province and city in China to recognise the right o.- 
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foreipfners to travel throughout the empire. At this juncture ^^^'g. 
our Missionaries went forth and visited every one of the nine Taylor. 
provinces. They visited Eastern Thibet or Thibetan Si-chuen. 
They sold and circulated thousands of portions of the Scriptures 
and tracts, the grants of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
of the National Bible Society of Scotland, of the Religious Tract 
Societies of Great Britain and America. More than this, they 
opened permanent stations in Bhamo (upper Burmah,) and in 
Kwei-chau, Si-chuen and Shan-si, three of the nine provinces. 
Five or six of our Missionaries, two Missionaries' wives, and two 
single sisters are now labouring in these provinces, and six or 
eight others are either on their way to join them, or have already 
done so. And we look forward to the time when each of the re- 
maining six provinces will not only as now be itinerated in, but 
also residentially occupied. 

Prayer is being answered that other missions likewise might SSung"* 
be led to commence labour in these provinces. Our Missionaries 
residing in Chung-k'ing, Si-chuen, have been cheered by hear- 
ing that the London Missionary Society contemplates sending 
aarents there. Mr. Richards, of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
has accomplished untold good in Tai-yuen Fu, Shan-si, through 
Famine Relief, and proposes permanently remaining there. Mr. 
Hill, of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and Mr. Mcllvaine, 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, though not proposing to 
remain in the province, have also done good service in the same 
way. And Mr. Whiting, of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
went to do so, and laid down his life in that cause. 

Were men forthcoming from all the leading Societies they 
might find ample opportunity for work in these unevangelised and 
spiritually destitute regions. It will be a happy result if this 
Conference stimulate to further effort in this direction. May 
God graciously grant it. 

The Rev. J. McCarthy, of the China Inland Mission, in Si- J®^^^^ 
chuen, who has travelled across the Chinese Empire into Burmah, 
after pointing out the call to thankfulness for the great things 
God has already done in China, dwelt, like Mr. Taylor, on the 
increased opportunities for evangelistic work in the interior of the 
country. He said : The murder of the much and justly lamented 
Margary, sad and terrible as it was in all its particulars, hap^ 
through the Che-fbo Convention, which resulted from it, been Convention 
marvellously overruled of God for the removal of barriers to the chiiufwideiy. 
extension of such work. Having to deal with people who are not 
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^c/anr. ^D^t'irally suspicious of our motives, it is of the ntmost import- 
ance that we should have free and frequent intercourse with them, 
giving them every opportunity of knowing our views and prac- 
tices, hefore we can always safely make an attempt to secure a 
residence in their midst. The Chinese officials, under considerable 
pressure no doubt, have really carried out their part of the stipu- 
lations of the Convention, and have published the Treaty Rights of 
foreigners to travel everywhere throughout the Empire. The re- 
Aii diBtricta ^® Missionaries, coming to the people in a conciliatory 
ISait^ spirit, respecting their prejudices and loving their souls, have tlw 
opportunity of frequently visiting districts, cities, and towns, 
preaching to them the Gospel of peace, and forming acquaint- 
ances and friendships, which will, in the future, lead to localised 
work. For not until our professed aims and objects can be soHie- 
what tested by experience will they be prepared to give us credit 
for disinterestedness in our efforts for their good. 

The possibility of such work is no longer a question. China has 
been vnthin the last few years traversed in almost every part. 
Throughout many of the districts in its extreme western and north- 
western quarters even, some thirty thousand miles of itinerant 
labours have been accomplished by men of our own mission. The 
Missionaries engaged in this work all testify to a great willingness 
on the part of the people to hear, and to receive books and tracts, 
and one of our brethren, as well as myself, has, through the good- 
ness of God in answer to the prayers of His people, been enabled 
thus to travel, preaching the Gospel, right through into Burmah, 
so that even the people concerned in the murder of poor Margary, 
have heard of the Saviour of sinners. 

We have two striking facts before us. One is, that the people 
of the interior are prepared to hear the Gospel. The former 
difficulties are to a great extent removed. How are we going to 
fill up these provinces ? Missionaries from China will understand 
the advantages that now present themselves when I tell them that, 
Even pass- during a journey of 3000 miles in China, I was not called on 
Sways Mked oi^ce to present my passport ; nor had I any occasion to appeal to 
a magistrate for aid of any kind. Yet in every city, town, and 
village through which I passed, I was enabled to preach the 
Gospel to large numbers of people. I did not count them ; I 
did not want to count them. I was enabled to leave books and 
tracts, a few in each place ; and I had opportunities of speaking 
to many people. I think that the friends of the late Mr. Margary 
will be glad to know that the people of the town in which he was 
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murdered heard the Gospel of the Grace of God. God has 5* ca^btht 
opened the door. God has commanded us to go forth. God ex- 
pects us to obey. And what we ought to be concerned about is 
this : How are we going to obey that command ? We heard last How ai« we 
night appeals to those who are the ablest and the best in the fflP^ty. 
Church of Christ at home. Oh ! that God would lead not only 
some of our students from Oxford and Cambridge, but some of our J^^^^Js* as 
professors too ; that is what we desire. I do not believe, myself, ^"asyoung 
in sending" recruits to the front. I think that it is better to say 
come than to say go. But oh ! dear friends, what are we going 
to do ? If the veterans will not go forth, is the work to be 
left undone? The Christian Societies can only do what the 
Christians of this country determine that they shall do. Are you 
to blame your Secretaries and your Treasurers of Societies because 
they do not send forth men, when you do not give them the 
means ? No ! It is the Church of Christ which is responsible The church 
for the due supply of men and means. And we must look to God dothewoJk. 
above all that He may pour out upon it a true Christian spirit ; 
for the missionary spirit is the true spirit of Christ. Then will the 
Church feel compelled to go forward until every creature upon 
God's earth has heard the blessed Gospel. 

Captain Moreton in giving out, as usual, the notices of the ^*pJJ^*J^j^ 
Conference Meeting, stated in reference to this discussion that Two Bisters 
two sisters had started the other day for China to enter upon f^Westo"^" 
mission work there. For four years they gave simply their 
liberal subscriptions to that mission field for the support of 
native teachers ] in the fifth year they had offered themselves. 

The Rev. F. S. Turner, after stating that he had had the ^^^J^^- 
honour of being for eleven years a Missionary of the London 
Missionary Society in Canton and Hong-kong, and was at present 
Secretary of the Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, 
said : I believe, sincerely and firmly, in the reality, in the sub- S^^S.^*^*^*^ 
stantial genuineness, in the success of our Protestant Missions in 
China. I went there in 1859, and if time permitted 1 should 
rejoice to add my testimony to that of Dr. Legge, of Mr. Hudson f^'^jjj*^'^ 
Taylor, Mr. McCarthy, and others, as to the great and wonderful done! ^ 
progress of the work of God 'in China since that year. The 
numerical progress has been considerable. Where we had ten n3mi" 
believers, now we have hundreds, I might say thousands. We 
have gone forth since then in new directions. Whereas, in 
1859, one thought of the Protestant Missionaries in China simply 

s 
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Totk5e/' ^ dotted here and there alon^ the line of the coast, hardly any- 
where penetrating a loo miles into the interior; now, as jou 
know, chiefly through the great blessing of God upon the 
ij e pro- labours of the China Inland Mission, the whole of the provinces of 
andoocnSied. China have at last been entered and trodden by the feet of the 
Aisospiritoai messengers of the Gospel of Peace. There has been spiritual 
prunes*. progress; I do not mean to say that I look upon our converts as 
all saints. Many of them are feeble. Many of them have given 
us occasions of grief, but many of them show that theypossess the 
truth of the Gospel. I have worked with Chinese Christians, 
who have borne on their bodies the marks of the Lord Jesus; men 
with great burnt scars on their bodies, where they had endured 
the torture of fire in the service of the Gospel. I have trodden 
in the footsteps of a Chinese martyr, who laid down his life for the 
Lord Jesus; and I have looked upon the spot where they cast 
his corpse into the river. Yes, I rejoice. Christian brethren, to 
bear testimony before you to the progress of the Gospel in China. 
I cannot understand those Christian people who doubt the success 
of Christian Missions. If you believe in the Gospel of the Son 
of God, it is impossible you can doubt the success of the work of 
His messengers. 

But I have been all my life one who has looked as far as he can 
upon both sides of the shield. And I want, for a minute or two, to 
contrast the other side of the shield now. I believe firmly in the 
final success of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, but its progress is pain- 
fully slow. And I was thinking that in Conferences like this it is 
well not only to give God thanks, and rejoice in the success that has 
Why is it so? been given to us, but to inquire, Why it is so slow ? There are rea- 
sons connected with the slow-coming of the kingdom of God that 
are inscrutable. There are others that are ascertainable ; and the 
one to which I wish particularly to draw the attention of our 
Missionary Societies is the question of Christian evidences. Most 
of our Missionaries go out as young men ; some of them mere 
lads ; and this subject ought to be specially studied in connexion 
with the Missionary work before tliey go forth. The slow 
progress of our work is not only connected with the paucity of 
Missionaries, but with the unbelief of the people. There are 
scores, I may say hundreds, who tnrn away and do not believe for 
every one who does believe. And I ask. Why do some believe and 
some not ? I have found that those who believe do not believe so 
much in consequence of logical argument or demonstration, but 
they say, Look how these Christians try to do us good ! The Mis- 
sionary hospitals, the schools, and the like, influence them ; and 
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still more, the Christian love and character which Missionaries 5^^,,^;^' 
exemplify in their lives. We do not want so much more Mis- 
sionaries as better Missionaries. Sir, we have good men in holier mu- 
China. I believe that the Missionaries are, for rank and file, 
worthy to be compared to the ministers and clergy at home. 
But you know that is not saying too much. But of one man I 
have heard the Chinese speak as though he were somehow an 
evidence of Christianity in himself. That man was William ^J^J^"*^""" 
Burns. I never heard the Chinese speak so of any other man. 
If we want to bring the Chinese to Christ we have this evidence 
to send above all others, the spirit of Christ, of Christian life, and 
Christian love, and Christian self-sacrifice, as shown in living 
men. 

Mr. William Slowan, of the National Bible Society of^'^-^;. 
Scotland, said: Mr. Chairman and Christian Friends, 
Although our Chairman desired that the subject of China and 
Japan should have as much of your attention as possible, you 
will not, I think, object if, for a few minutes, I try to close our 
meeting as we began it, with the great subject of the Bible for 
the World." I thank this Conference for doing one thing for 
the Bible Societies. You have claimed that the Bible Societies Bible 
are Missionary Societies. If we are not Missionary Societies then ^^'^ 
let us cease to be Societies at all. Our colporteurs go forth, 
not as mere booksellers, but as men having The Book in their 
hands, and having the Living Word in their hearts ; with no 
other desire than that souls should be born to God by this 
Word which He has given Us. I say, too, that we are something 
more than Missionary Societies. We are National Missionary 
Societies ; and I think we are something more still. Mr. Turner 
desires that there may be Christian evidences for China. I 
think that we could in our Bible Societies bring Christian 
evidences from China, and not only so, but from every country into 
which our work has penetrated. We feel that if it were true what 
Coleridge said in the last generation, that if you want to know 
the truth of Christianity, try it," we may say that if you want to 
be assured of the divinity of the Bible, circulate it. 

I am not eroiner to enter here upon the special details of our work The socirtv 
as a Bible Society. We are but a little one beside the great and 
noble British and Foreign Bible Society. But we are making 
progress, and young as we are, only seventeen 3'ears old, we are 
now, in point of usefulness, the third Bible Society in the 
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sSowIlr. world. I remember when I went to Glasgow as the first secretary 
ita progreas. q{ Qur Bible Society of Scotland. There were just £40 in the 
treasury. Last year we received £28,300. We began in the 
first year with seven men in various parts t)f the Continent ; we 
onSow*" y^^^ moTQ than two hundred. We had increased the 

number of our fields from three to sixteen ; and our annual circu- 
itecircuia- lotion from 100,000 copies to 361,000 ; and we have been privi- 
leged of God to send out something like 5,000,000 copies or 
parts of Scripture since we began. 
Its agents. Turning to China and Japan I may say that we have sent six 
European agents to China, the first of whom was Dr. Williamson, 
honoured for his ability and literary skill, as well as his Mis- 
sionary zeal. The last two men were sent out last spring ; and 
have already mastered the Chinese sufficiently well to be des- 
patched from Che-foo, on their way to Chung-king-fu, in the 
great western province of Si-chuen, where they are to reside. 
We have the great privilege of aiding the new Mission of the 
Church of Scotland in China. That Mission has gone forth 
on a new principle. They had said, " We must have preaching 
Missionaries ; we must have a medical Missionary." But they 
also said, that " Our Mission to China will not be complete unless 
we have a third labourer, whose special duty it shall be, not so 
oSSchtSe- preach as to circulate the Word of God." I hope the day 

ciai agents. ^iiW come when no mission in any part will think itself complete 
without the Bible colporteur. The Bible colporteur is not a 
mere Missionary. He is a Missionary in his own ■ place and 
degree as thoroughly as any Missionary ymi can send out, and 
you may trust the word that comes from his hand, even though 
you may sometimes have to regret the word that falls from his 
lips. I like what Mr. Reed said of the necessity of Conferences 
on the part of the various Bible Societies. He spoke of the possi- 
bility by-and-by of permitting tracts explanatory of the Bible and 
fniTraci^ defending it to go along with the Book itself Now our Society 
have felt ourselves free from the beginning to allow our colpor- 
teurs, not at our expense, but with our concurrence, to carry with 
them Gospel tracts, in regard to the contents of which all 
evangelical Christians might be agreed. 
Work in We were the first Bible Society to have an agent resident in 
Japan. I am thankftil for it. We found the great American 
Bible Society there ; and I am glad, speaking under the Pre- 
sidency of one who is well entitled to represent America and its 
Bible and Missionary work in this Conference, t/i say that our 
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main supplies of Scriptures were from the American Bible gJJ;J5[,r, 
Society. I have iii my hands a little specimen of work done hj 
the National Bible Society of Scotland in that distant country. 
Here are the first eleven chapters of the Book of Genesis printed 
in Japanese by this Bible Society. We have had the privilege of 
first opening to them the page in which God says, Let there 
be light." Japan is the land of the rising sun. May it be ere 
long the land on which the Sun of Righteousness has risen never 
to set again. 

No interference on the part of the Government or officials is 
ever attempted ; and now all we want is a body of faithful helpers 
native colporteurs to spread the Word widely among the people. 
Two of our colporteurs there are blind men. They would not Two such 
wait until the Scriptures were put into raised letters, but set "® 
themselves to learn English in order that they might be able to 
read if not in their own tongue, with their own fingers, when they 
could no longer read with the eye the wonderful works of God. 
No sooner had these books for the blind been received than they 
passed at once into circulation. I have here a letter written by 
one of the Japanese colporteurs in our service from the interior of 
the country. It is written to Mr. Lilley, who has been sent out 
to Yokohama ; and it asks that more Bibles might be sent him so 
that he might sell them. As I look at these strange characters, More Scrip- 
they seem to utter words like these : " Come over and help us — t^^s needed, 
come over and help us." " How shall they call on Him in whom 
they have not believed, and how shall they believe in Him of whom 
they have not heard," "and how shall they hear without a 
preacher !" " How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth glad tidings." 

Dr. Underhill: Not as Secretary of Conference am I about d«. Uhdue- 

*' HILL. 

to address you now, but as Treasurer of one of those offshoots of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society to which Mr. Reed has re- 
ferred. The Bible Translation Society is about thirty years old, JJ^ton^'*"^ 
and we have been occupied in the preparation and translation of Society, 
the Scriptures in the various languages of the East, more especially 
in that most important language, the Bengalee ; also the Sanskrit, work*"^* ^ 
the language of Orissa, the Hindi, and some of the minor languages. 
Latterly we have been able to assist somewhat in the preparation 
of versions in the Japanese language, so that the labours of this 
Society have covered a very considerable space of ground now for 
several years. The Sanskrit and the Bengalee were originally Jjj^^^gjjjg 
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the work of Dr. Carey, who was succeeded by Dr. Yates, and he 
by the eminent Oriental scholar, Dr. Wefnger. Though now in a 
feeble state of health, he is still devoting himself fully and heartily 
to the preparation of God^s Word for the people of India. Latterly 
we have been making an attempt to reach a Mussulman popula- 
tion in Bengal who speak a mixed dialect of Bengalee and Hin- 
dostanee. It is spoken by many millions of people in Eastern 
Bengal, and provisionally perhaps, until they have learned the 
pure Hindostanee or pure Bengalee, these preparations will be of 
great service to the Missionary in his visits among them. Our 
own Missionary Society is very largely an itinerant Missionary 
Society in India, and the Missionaries carry with them the versions 
of God's Word, not only those I have referred to, but also those of 
the Bible Society. We have felt great pleasure in printing for 
the use of the Bible Society our version in the Bengalee tongue, 
the language used throughout the great Province of Bengal. The 
only version now in circulation there is the version prepared by 
our Society. 

We have endeavoured to increase the utility of the Scriptures 
in Bengalee by adding at the end of the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles, or whatever Book it may be, a voca- 
bulary of hard names and unusual words. Explanations ol 
words, such as Pharisee" and "Sadducee," and geographi- 
cal references, so as to render the Book when it falls into 
their hands much more intelligible than it would otherwise be 
without these explanations. In this way we have attempted 
not to depart from our original principle of putting God's 
Word into their hands without notes or comments ; for I do 
not think that we can say that these are either notes or comments 
in the sense in which those words are usually understood. We 
have prepared, and it has found great acceptance, an edition of 
the New Testament with marginal references. We have taken 
the paragraph Bible of the Tract Society with such additions as 
Dr. Wenger may have found useful. We have also adopted 
another thing, to make the versions satisfactory to the whole 
Christian Church in Bengal, and that is, to add in the margin 
alternative renderings, such as are found in our own reference 
Bibles. There is only one other point, and one which we have 
found of extreme use ; a work carried out by the Baptist Missionary 
Society itself. They have prepared a Commentary on the Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles ; and the Commentary is rapidly 
proceeding through other Books of the New Testament. Mr. 
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Rouse, of Calcutta, is engaged upon a Commentary of the same ^JiJ^^"'^^*' 
kind on the Old Testament. It is a remarkable feature of Bible 
work, that we have gone on, first giving the translation, then we 
have found it necessary to give to our native Churches such Com- 
mentaries as will best lead them into the perfect knowledge and 
entire understanding with the Word of God. 

The Rev. George Smith, of the English Presbyterian Mission 
in South China, said : Mr. Chairman and Christian Friends, 
You are aware that work in China is carried on chiefly under Four 
four departments ; the work of preaching, of teaching, of healing, wo^^in* 
and of circulating the Scriptures and tracts. I am thankful to say 
that Missionary work in China has chiefly been successful through 
the preaching of the Gospel ; confirming what is stated in the 
Scriptures that " it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching — 
not by man's wisdom — to save them that believe." I think that this 
characterises Chinese missions peculiarly as distinguished from 
missions in India. You have heard about the preaching and the 
effects of it, and the teaching and the effects of it. Little has, 
however, been said about medical work, but that branch of labour uedicai 
has been exceedingly blessed in China. You have just been ^^rk. 
hearing of the work of circulating the Scriptures by the National 
Bible Society of Scotland. Now a word as to the work of women 
in China. The great object that our Missionary Society has in 
view is that of establishing in China a self-supporting, self-ruling, 
and self-propagating Church. We consider as an important aid JJ^^^^^^"^ 
and means to accomplish these ends, the work amongst the 
women, and the part they themselves take in it. 

I may say in regard to the women of China that they stand in 
a very different position from those of India. Women there are women re- 
much more respected and have far greater influence in their ^^^^^^ 
families, and in society in general, than they have in India, and 
they are generally accessible. As an evidence of the natural gifts 
and the power of faith of the Chinese women, I may say that in the 
Mission with which I have had the honour to be connected, its sue- siWe. 
cess is greatly due to the labours of Chinese women themselves. 
Some of these women, in regard to faith and zeal and patience christian 
and self-denial, might take their place by the sides of their most J^omen very 
honoured sisters at home. Many of them, by enduring persecu- 
tion and risking their lives unto death, have won triumphs for 
the Gospel in villages and in towns where it would have been 
tinsafe for men to enter at first. We owe very much of the 
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taking of many of Satan's strongholds in the district of Swa- 
tow (which was one of the worst in China) to the labours 
of native Christian women there. That will show the import- 
ance of teaching them. 
We can teach The male Missionary can get access to women as well as to 
men ) still there is a sense of natural propriety among the Chinese, 
and they feel the propriety of women teaching women. I remember 
that one day at Kihyang there was a disturbance. The chapel was 
stormed by a crowd, and many " lewd fellows of the baser sort" 
^rUimdof were there. They entered the place, and turned everything 
Ch?2tSSit3? upside down ; and they did it on the ground that women had 
met there to hear the Gospel. The mandarin himself was 
opposed to foreigners teaching women. He argued with me, 
and I told him that I saw women and men in the markets and 
temples, at theatricals, and so on, and that in our country it was 
common for them to meet for worship, and why should it not be 
so in China 1 While I said this I think he touched upon a real 
point, the importance of which the Chinese themselves, who do 
not know the Gospel, would be the first to appreciate and the 
Women muBt i^Aost ready to acknowledge, that women should be sent to women 
women. China. That has to some extent been done already. The 
Board of Missions of the American Baptist Churches has already 
sent out several Christian ladies to the Swatow Mission field. 
One of them (Miss Fielde), whose name is doubtless familiar to 
many, has been labouring there for some time, and by going into 
the country, by training female converts as Bible-women, and 
setting them to work, she has within a few years increased the 
Effect of number of Church members to about double of what it was pre- 
the women, viously, after many years of constant labour, apart fi'om such an 
agency. Our own Mission has been smitten with the desire to 
follow the same example, and now the Presbyterian Church of 
England has decided to send out female agency. One lady 
has already gone forth at her own expense, and by this time I 
hope she has arrived. 
S^ilh' commend this work in China to ladies. There are mul- 

ladies to go. titudes of ladies of means who do not know what to do. Here is 
a grand field for winning souls, compared to which there is nothing 
in the world to be put side by side. They will be welcomed 
there. Although I have sometimes met with rude treatment, 
yet you will find that the Chinese are not ungrateful to those 
who really seek to do them good. The cry has be.en, " Send 
men of the best talent," but do not look too much to the men or 
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to the highest talent or ahilitj, either physical or mental. These g^^j^' 
are only useful, as they are emptied of self and filled with the Men who 
Spirit of God. While China needs the best and is worthy of the Sivotwi. 
best, I think there is a danger of raising too high a standard for 
Missionaries, so that humble, earnest, soul-loving men are kept 
back. What are needed are men of fair and proved ability, 
who can pick up a language. Men and women of this character 
will be most welcome, and will find a scope for their energies in 
China such as they can find nowhere else. Let all such be 
encouraged to prepare themselves. The men whom China most 
needs are men of faith and prayer ; men filled with the Holy 
Spirit and mighty in the Scriptures. Let such men go forth, and 
they will not go in vain. 

The Rev. C. C. Fenn having offered prayer, the Conference Player, 
adjourned. 



EIGHTH SESSION. 
Thuksday Afternoon, October i^thy 1878. 
Chairman : — Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson. 

The meeting was opened with the sixteenth hymn, beginning, 
Prayer. " Dismiss me not Thy service, Lord after which the Rev. Dr. 
JoBSON offered prayer. 

Subject : — Missions in Polynesia, Madagascar, the Indian Archi- • 
pelago, among the North American Indians, Patagonians, &c. 
Facts in the history, progrjBss, and growth of these Missions ; 
hindrances caused by ships' crews ; growth of Churches ; re- 
markable aid given to the spread of the Gospel by Native Agency ; 
versions of the Scriptures ; Colleges for their training ; Papuan 
Missions and their difficulties. Also the influence of Colonisation 
on the Native Races ; systems adopted in dealing with them. 

At the call of the Chairman, the Bev. S. J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S., 
late Missionary in Samoa, read the following Paper : — 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN POLYNESIA. 

The Present Condition of the Polynesian Missions ; Extent, 
Willingness, and Usefulness of Native Agency ; Modes of Opera- 
tion in Polynesia, &c. 

My subject is divided for me into three parts ; and I will treat 
them, as briefly as is possible in the order given in the title. 

I. Present Condition of the Polynesian Missions.— 
The map of the Pacific exhibited to this meeting presents a general 
view of the progress of our Missions. It is ethnographic as well as 
Missionary. The three colours, pink, blue, and purple, show the 
distribution of races of men in the islands ; the pink represents the 
brown Malay o-Polynesian ; blue, the black frizzly-haired Melane- 
sian ; and purple, the brown Micronesian people. The pink bands 
crossing the blue ground indicate an admixture of Malayo- 
Polynesian blood with the blacks of that region; and the patches 
of pink or purple indicate the existence of colonies of the people 
represented by those colours in the areas occupied by the other 
races. 

The vermilion band around the groups and islands shows the 
extent to which Christianity has spread. Where the band entirely 
encircles an island or a cluster of islands, there all the people are 
nominal Christians — heathenism, as such, has disappeared from 
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those groups and islands. Where only a part of the population ^mi™. 
have become nominal Christains, I have endeavoured to show 
the proportion by the extent of the band. 

You will observe that one race, the Malay 0- Polynesian, has be- Mai. Poi. 
come, with two or three exceptions, almost entirely Christianised. 
This work has been done by the af^ency of the London and 
Wesleyan Missionary Societies, and of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

The missions of the London Missionary Society have spread V^"^^ 

J J r 810U8 and 

from Tahiti, the first island occupied, to the rest of the Society ti^eiy work, 
group, to the Austral, Hervey, Samoan, Tokelau, and Ellice ^' 
groups, and to Niu6 (Savage Island of Capt. Cook), and some 
other outlying islands. I am not quite certain whether in our 
most recent mission in that region — the Ellice Islands — there 
are not still a few people who adhere to their old religion. If 
these still hold out, they are very few ; and, with this hypothetical 
exception, we may say all the islands enumerated are now 
Christian. Of one group occupied by the London Missionary 
Society, however, the same cannot be said. The Tuamotu or 
Low Archipelago is a very large cluster of sparsely-populated 
small lagoon islands or atolls; and although we have had a 
mission there a long time we have not yet been able to reach the 
whole of these widely-scattered islands. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society has a most successful mission Tonga, 
in Tonga or the Friendly Islands ; and a mission, worked as an 
out-station from Tonga, in Ilea and Fotuna. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions Hawaii, 
successfully gave the Gospel to the Hawaiian or Sandwich Is- 
lands. A few years ago the Churches there were formed into 
the " Hawaiian Evangelical Association/' which has since then 
carried on the work. This Association also has a mission in the 
Marquesas Islands, and through its agency part of the people Marquesas, 
there have received the Gospel. But this mission is crippled by 
the want of men and money ; especially of men. The greater por- 
tion of the Malayo-Polynesians who are still pagan are to be 
found in these Marquesas Islands. 

The Islands of Micronesia — as the name indicates — are small, Micronesia, 
and they are widely scattered. The Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association, aided to some extent by the A.B.C.F.M., has missions 
in part of the Caroline, Marshall, and Gilbert Islands. As far as 
they have gone the Missionaries there have met with a good 
measure of success. The one fault of all these m\moTL'& ^ ^ 
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paucity of labourers. The number needs to be multiplied at least 
five-fold. In 1870 the London Missionary Society occupied five 
Islands in the Gilbert group, and since then the population of those 
Islands has, to a considerable extent, become nominally Christian. 

I turn now to the black or Melanesian race. Here there are 
four Missionary Societies at work. The Wesleyan Society has 
done a noble work in Fiji, the p^eater part of whose inhabitants 
have embraced Christianity. The only cause for regret is that a 
larger -staff of Missionaries has not been employed, so as to reach 
all the mountain tribes. The coast tribes have received the 
Gospel, but most of those in the mountains are still without it. 
In the Island of Rotuma the Wesleyan Society also has a 
mission, and part of the people there are its adherents ; a part 
being Roman Catholic. 

The London Missionary Society has successfiiUy occupied the 
Loyalty Islands, which are wholly Christian, although partly 
Roman Catholic. Several Islands of the New Hebrides have 
been taken possession of by the Missionaries in connexion with 
the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. They have a difficult field, but in some of the 
smaller Islands have met with considerable success. In other 
Islands of the New Hebrides, in Banks', the Santa Cruz, and to 
some extent in the Solomon Islands, the Episcopal Melanesian 
Mission (in connexion with which the late noble Bishop Patteson 
laid down his life) carries on its work. The results in this mission, 
in actual converts, have not been great. I am sorry to say I 
have not been able to get recent statistics of this mission. I also 
lack the most recent exact statistics of the Micronesian Missions. 
But as far as I have obtained information, the number of persons 
in fellowship with the Church in the whole of Polynesia is as 
follows : — 

A, Malayo-Polynesian area (pink in map). 

London Missionary Society . . 17,025 
Wesleyan „ „ . .10,315 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association . 8,739 ••• 3^j079 

^. Micronesian area (purple in map) approximate ... 1,500 

(7. Melanesian area (blue in map). 

Wesleyan Missionary Society . . 26,634 
London „ „ . . 3,105 

Presbyterian Mission . . . 783 



'J'otal Church Members 



30,522 
68,101 
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I believe we may reckon the Church members as (on an average) 
one-fifth of the number of nominal Christians. This will make 
the number of those who have renounced paganism, and who 
have come under the direct influence of the Gospel, about 
340,505. 

Before leaving this part of my subject I will briefly estimate Moral ^ 
some of the spiritual and moral results of this influence. I do 
not think the standard of Christian character attained by the 
converts generally can be compared to that, reached by the best, 
maturest, and most devoted Christians in our own country. The 
very highest type of Christian character is rarely, if ever, to be 
found ] and it is hardly to be expected. There is, to a great 
extent, a want of stamina in many of the converts. Many show 
themselves to be mere children — or even babes — in the divine 
life. Strong religious feeling is almost entirely absent from the 
Malayo- Polynesians. They do not feel, as we would like to see 
them feel, deep conviction of sin. They do not enjoy, as we 
would like to see them enjoy, the assurance of pardon. 

It should, however, always be remembered that one of the E^y digpoefc 
most constant characteristics of the race to which they belong is 
an apathetic, easy-going disposition. Hence we ought not to 
expect in them the religious enthusiasm which we find among 
people of a warmer and more enthusiastic temperament. There 
can be no doubt about the sincerity of most of the people, and 
there is no doubt but their religious life is growing in strength 
and consistency. 

Christianity has also become a power for good in most of our and 
older missions over the people generally. Public morality has yrese. 
been benefited by it. The political, social, and domestic life of 
the people has, to a greater or less extent, received a more 
healthy moral tone. It is generally considered to be respectable 
to conform, at least outwardly, to the observances of religion. 
The Sabbath is usually strictly observed. Nearly all the people The sab- 
make a practice of attending public worship at least once on the 
Lord's day. Family worship is almost universally observed. 
Nearly all the people are able to read, and indeed they do read 
God's Holy Word, which they possess in their own languages. 

While we feel that in most of our Christian communities there irae piety, 
is much formalism, yet we have every reason to believe that 
most of those who make a profession of faith in the Saviour are 
humbly trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for the pardon of their 
sins and the gift of salvation. And I believe I may safely ^^-^ 
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Whitmm. 340,000 nominal Christians, none need perish for lack 

of knowledge of the way of salvation. 

Self-reliance. Many of the older Polynesian Missions are now largely or 
entirely self-supporting. Some years ago, when the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association was established, the work in the Hawaiian 
Islands was transferred from the American Board of Foreign 
Missions to that Association ; the American Board, however, con- 
tinuing to pay the salaries of American Missionaries already in 

S^awidi*^ the field ; but new pastors— whether Hawaiian or American — 
deriving their support from the churches to which they minis- 
tered. Apparently this change was made a little too soon. The 
Hawaiian churches themselves seem to have suffered to some 
extent in consequence. And the missions in connexion with the 
Hawaiian Association in the Gilbert, Marshall, Caroline, and 
Marquesas Islands have sufiered. These missions have proved 
too heavy a burden for the Hawaiian Association to bear. But 
I have been informed by Dr. Clark that renewed help is about 
to be given to them. 

MfesS^^ The Wesleyan Mission in Tonga is now more than self- 
supporting. Recently the entire expense connected with 
Christian work there, including the salaries of the English Mis- 
sionaries, has been met by funds raised by the people themselves ; 
and a large surplus, I believe, has been handed over to the Aus- 
tralasian Conference to aid in its Missionary operations elsewhere. 
The Fiji Churches also do well in the matter of contributions, 
although, of course, to a much smaller amount than the 
Tonguese. 

8M^ety°8 Several missions of the London Missionary Society are also 
Missions, jjow to a large extent self-supporting. Our people always build 
their own chapels, purchase their Bibles and other books, and 
pay the salaries of their native pastors and schoolmasters. The 
English Missionaries, however, draw their salaries from home. 
But the remittances to the Society's general funds from most of 
these missions more than cover the amount drawn by the Mis- 
sionaries in salaries. 
Agency Speaking of NATIVE AGENCY, we may look first to its 

extent. The Society — Hervey, Samoan, Niuean, Tongan, and 
Loyalty Islands — Missions of the London and Wesleyan Societies 
Widely supply a Sufficient number of native ministers to occupy all their 
employed. ^^^^ villages, and have a good surplus to send to other islands as 
Missionaries. In most of the islands of Polynesia the villages 
are small, and many native ministers are required. But we 
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always have a sufficient number of candidates for our training 
colleges. The Fiji Mission is also to a large extent supplying its 
own wants. In the Hawaiian Islands there has been a paucity Not always 

«... 1111 1 -n 1 1 . sufficient. 

ot native ministers, although there the villages are larger than in 
most of our Southern Islands. The Presbyterian Missionaries in 
the New Hebrides have hitherto had so small a Christian popula- 
tion from which to draw native ministers, and so large a field in 
which to employ them, that they have always had much fewer 
men than they would gladly have employed. 

Even in the Tokelau and Ellice Islands of the London Society, 
which have comparatively recently become Christian, we are now 
getting a band of good native ministers. And in the Micronesian 
Missions of the Hawaiian Association such labourers are being 
gradually raised. 

2. As to the willingness of these native ministers I should workers!^*"^ 
certainly say nothing, were it not in the text which has been 

g^ven to me ; for I believe all are willing. As a rule, our native 
ministers are extremely anxious for the work. We have to 
repress candidates rather than to urge them forward. Possibly, 
in some islands, the fact that a minister occupies a position of 
honour and importance, may work, among other motives, in 
originating the desire. The emolument received can hardly 
influence them to any great extent. We believe most of them 
are influenced chiefly by love to the Saviour, and by a desire to ^^^^ 
honour Him and benefit their fellow-men. Many of those who 
go as pioneer Missionaries to heathen islands know they are 
going to hardships, and possibly to early death ] but, as a rule, 
they are not deterred by these things. I doubt not but good 
men and women will ever be found ready to go to the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous fields as fast as opportunities for employing 
them are found. 

3. Usefulness, — Our native Polynesian ministers are an exceed- Vory useful, 
ingly valuable — indeed, indispensable — part of our working stafi*. 

In the Hawaiian Islands there are natives who, as preachers and Good 
pastors, occupy a position very near, if not quite equal, to that of p'®*^*^®"* 
the American pastors. In the Missions of the London and Wes- 
leyan Societies also, many of the native ministers are fine 
preachers and very fair pastors. All, however, of course, are not 
equal in these respects. In most islands the number needed in 
proportion to the population makes it impossible that all should 
be first-rate, or even second-rate men. Their chief efficiency is Thdr 
as preachers at home, and as pioneer Missionaries to distant 
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yfmmii, islands. Many of them have a good knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and are excellent preachers of the Gospel, who come very near to 
(if indeed they do not rival) the best English Missionaries, as 
preachers to their own people. As pioneers they are invaluable ; 
and in small islands, where there is no necessity to make a new 
translation of the Scriptures or prepare other books, they can 
commence, carry on, and complete, with an occasional visit from 
an English Missionary, the entire work of evangelisation. In 
several islands under the care of the London Missionary Society 
the work has been entirely done by native Polynesian Mission- 
aries. 

Modes of III. Many Modes of Operation are found in the Polynesian 
Missions. In all, our simple aim is to preach the Gospel. We do 
not teach industrial arts ; but as a matter of &ct we always have 
found the Gospel to be the best possible elevator and civiliser of 
barbarous races. Commerce and civilisation always follow its 
reception. 

In the older missions of the London Society the English Mis- 
MUsionariet sionary occupies a position somewhat analogous to that of a bishop 
biahops. in the Episcopal Church. He has charge of a district, the villages 
of which are occupied by native teachers and pastors. These 
teachers and pastors meet periodically in a sort of presbytery, of 
which the English Missionary is president, to discuss matters 
affecting the work in their different villages. The control exer- 
cised over these ministers by the Missionary has been gradually 
relaxed, or entirely given up, as they have become more efficient 
Their moral and accustomed to their work. At the present time the Mission- 
aries exercise little more than the moral influence which superior 
education, experience, or force of character naturally give them. 
Most of the pastors have been ordained, and have become indi- 
vidually responsible for the conduct of their work in their respective 
villages. But they all derive moral strength and help from 
frequent periodical meetings for consultation and counsel. They 
also have the advice of the Missionary when they need it. 
Meetings for Annual or half-yearly meetings of the English Missionaries, and 
counsel. delegates from the native pastors of an island, or an entire group, 
meet to consider the broader questions which affect their work 
generally. The decisions arrived at at such meetings are regarded 
as morally binding on all, and in carrying them out harmony is 
secured. On minor matters each man enjoys perfect liberty. 
Native 1 he appointment of a native minister to a village was formerly 
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made by the Missionary and the body of ministers in the district wtombk 
to which the particular village belonged. But the practice of Howadvised. 
choosing their own ministers has been gradually growing, and is 
now very general. The choice thus made is brought before the 
Missionary and pastors of the district for confirmation. If they 
deem the person chosen unsuitable, they report the same to the 
people of the village, and advise them on the matter. Their advice 
is almost always accepted. In case of a pastor falling into sin, 
or proving himself unfit for the work, his removal is efi*ected with- • 
out difficulty by the joint action of the Church and the Council of 
pastors. 

In the Hawaiian Islands the American and Hawaiian pastors 
are on an equal footing, and they form together a kind of Presby- much the 
tery, or Presby terio- Congregational Union. The Wesley an 
Missions are conducted, as far as practicable, on the usual 
Methodist lines ; and the Presbyterians follow, as far as they 
can, the Presbyterial order. Practically, however, I believe the 
modes adopted by the London, the Wesleyan, and the Presby- 
terian Missions dififer very little indeed. We are pretty nearly 
one in our modes of operation. 

In opening new missions, also, these three bodies do not ^l^^^^^^^ 
greatly dififer. In the smaller and more healthy islands we have missions, 
usually placed native pioneers to commence the work, and have 
visited them annually, or less often, according to circumstances. 
After a time, when some success has been met with, where it 
has been necessary to make a new translation of the Scriptures, 
an English Missionary has followed to do the work for which 
the Polynesians were not qualified. In the larger and more 
unhealthy islands it has usually been deemed essential that 
English Missionaries should go in company with the Polynesians 
to act as guides and directors and doctors. This plan, I 
think, should invariably be adopted in such localities. 

The work of the Melanesian Episcopal Mission differs in an Plan in 
important respect from all the other Polynesian Missions. The 
main feature of the plan adopted is the taking of youths from 
their own islands to a school on Norfolk Island for a few 
months each year, and giving them Christian instruction. 
After a time they are returned to their homes in the hope that 
they will communicate to their countrymen what they have 
learned. In addition, however, to this, the Missionaries in 
charge of the school go, during the healthier season of the 
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wliiwi y®*^' remain on some of the islands for a few weeks^ or even 
months. 

wanted^a I conclude with one practical suggestion. The great want of 
trained**!^" many of our Polynesian Missions at the present time is, a small 
tSS.^* number of more highly-educated native ministers than we at 
present have. These are needed to occupy the most important 
and responsible positions in the Christian islands, and to relieve 
the English Missionaries who now occupy them. In order to 
obtain such men J am anxious to see a high -class English 
college for Polynesian students in some convenient locality, where 
the very best men from the different missions could be collected, 
and where they would receive a thoroughly good education in 
the English language. 

I think it would be a great advantage to the students if 
they could be brought away from their island homes to one of 
our Australian Colonies, where they would receive stimulus, 
and have their ideas expanded from contact with our civili- 
sation, and from seeing the best features of our Christian 
life. If such a scheme could be carried out, I believe we 
might before very long dispense with most of our English 
Missionaries in our older fields. We should also soon have 
a staff of qualified Polynesian Missionaries largely to supple- 
ment the number of educated men who must, for a very 
long time, take the chief direction of the missions in New 
Guinea, New Britain, and other large islands in the Western 
portion of the Pacific. 

Had I time I might show at some length, how Christianity 
is civilising the Polynesian races ; how, under its influence, 
commerce is advancing. I would also show you how, where it is 
taken to the people in time, it is proving the physical salvation 
of these otherwise decaying races, and is saving them from ex- 
tinction. But I forbear. In Polynesia, as elsewhere, the Gospel 
proves itself to be *^ the power of God unto salvation" in every 
sense of the term. Let us hasten to give it to those still 
without it ; yea, to the whole world, that all may be blessed and 
saved by it. 
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Rev. G. The Rev. George Blencowe, of the Wesleyan Mission in 
Blbhcowb. gQutii Africa, also read the following Paper : — 
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THE INFLUENCE OF COLONISATION ON NATIVE 
RACES. 

By the Rev. G. Blencowe. 

Haviner had nearly nineteen years close observation of the Rev. g. 
contact of a colonial community with a race of barbarians, I state 
in what follows the results of that contact as they appeared to 
me. A civilised community, such as we have in our South lo^coio- 
African colonies, presents to the savage a fuller life than any he 
has had previous conception of, abounding in enjoyments to which 
he is a stranger, and by exciting desire produces a disposition to 
labour as the only means of possession, and thus plants the seed 
of unlimited physical and social improvement. It presents also 
other forms of good which he sees are higher and better than his 
own, and thus applies the first solvent to his ruggedness which 
finds scope only in war. 

We cannot expect a few years to undo the work of genera- J^*°gJJe 
tions, but we see already as great a change as could be expected 
in the Zulus, who have only had our civilisation on their borders 
a little more than thirty years, in that nearly all the old men are 
averse to war, and in that the great bulk of the nation are dis- 
satisfied with the barbarous rule exercised over them. The 
recurrence of native wars does not prove the contrary, because 
war is the normal condition of all the Zulu tribes, and all periods 
of peace are so much clear gain to the side of improvement ; and 
because tribal claims are paramount, so that every Kafir feels 
himself bound to follow his chief, however much he may dis- 
approve of the expedition. This was the case with many in the 
tribe of Langatebelala in the late rebellion, especially those who 
from living on the farms of colonists were more fully under the 
influence of colonisation. It must also be remembered that the ^H?'^?/^ 

. rapid if the 

temptation is strong on the chief who remains a savage to use the chief is 

power he possesses in the reassertion of his independence, which 

he finds continually slipping from him. But when from superior 

intelligence, or from submission to the ameliorating influence of 

the Gospel, he leads the course of progress, or is carried on with 

the stream, the warlike disposition subsides, as was notably the 

case with Moshesh, who, after a partially successful resistance of Moshesh. 

a British attack was anxious to make peace, and as we now learn 

for years was preparing his people to come under British rule. 

The same change is seen in the Natal Kafirs, who, with the The zuius in 

exception of those tribes who occupy distant and m«i.<ie^^"sK\:^fe^'^^^* 
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locations, where the influence of the colonists is least felt, seem 
altogether to have given up the idea of war. It may be said that 
this is to be ascribed to the skill, courage, and strength of our 
army. But it must be remembered that the army is simply the 
reserved defence of the colonist, never appearing but to prevent 
or repel an attack, while the colonist is always in sight. 

The moral influence of colonisation depends on the character 
of the colonist. When he is a selfish man, only intent on his 
own interests, and with but little regard for others, he will show 
this disposition more thoroughly towards a savage than towards 
his own countrymen, from the presumed inability of the savage 
to detect the true quality of his action. In this he is mistaken, 
and his conduct is pernicious. It is always understood and re- 
sented. Sometimes there is no immediate opportunity of show- 
ing this resentment, but it is treasured in the memory, to be used 
when fit occasion occurs; while it produces suspicion towards 
others, which is a prolific cause of dispute and difficulty between 
the native and the colonist. But when the colonist is upright 
and honest, and requires and enforces the same qualities in the 
natives in his employ, they respect his character, trust him, and 
are ready to work for him, while they turn away from the unjust. 
The influence of such a man on natives, altogether apart from 
religion, is improving. 

A vicious man is a pest anywhere, but he is especially so 
among a people who in culture and social position are below 
him. But from the social usages of the Zulus and neighbouring 
Kafirs all vicious sexual intercouse is so difficult that the mini- 
mum of harm has come from it. This cannot be said of drunken- 
ness. The Kafirs have been accustomed to a slow and mild form 
of intoxication from the beer which they make themselves, but 
they soon acquire a love for ardent spirits, which produce a high 
and fiery excitement, under which they rapidly sink into feeble- 
ness and imbecility. This they themselves are conscious of, but 
feel that they have not the power of resistance. Hence the 
heathen natives in the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony six 
years since sent a memorial to the Wesleyan Ministers and 
Missionaries of the Graham's Town District praying them to use 
their influence with the Government to induce them to pass a law 
prohibiting the sale of spirits to them, because, as they said, " the 
brandy is killing us." And yet they had not power of will to 
abstain from it when within their reach. The sale of spirits by 
heartless men has produced untold mischief to the natives, dis- 
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honoured the British name, and greatly hindered the work of the ffj'^cowi. 
Missionary. 

A godly man, while a centre of quickening light always, and a godly man. 
therefore always a blessing to those around him, is especially 
powerful for good in association with those who are just emerging 
from barbarism. The integrity of his character, and the purity, 
righteousness, and benevolence of his practice are seen and re- 
spected ; and the native knows that he is a refuge in which he 
may trust, while he is the most powerful sermon to the dark 
mind of him who has not been brought under the full influence 
of evangelical teaching. The colonial Churches of South Afi'ica 
are a support on which the native Churches lean, and from whom 
they find friendly counsel and help, while the individual members 
show a brotherly sympathy and kindness to those who are begin- 
ning to walk in the way of faith. 

The entire influence of colonisation on the native races of South ^^^^^^ 
Africa, so far as I have seen it, presents a large balance of good. 
In Natal and Zululand we are able to compare two peoples of the 
same family — the one only having civilisation on its border, and 
therefore experiencing its influence in the smallest measure ; and 
the other, dispersed in separate tribes through the colony, sur- 
rounded on all sides by colonists, and thus feeling its maximum 
power. Among the Natal natives we find an increasing readiness 
to labour for others, while many have begun to cultivate for sale, 
and to make this the more successful have for many years in in- 
creasing numbers employed the plough instead of the pick, and 
thus have relieved the women from the heaviest part of their 
labour. With the proceeds of their sales they purchase clothes 
and other appendages of civilisation. This occurs in many cases 
in which the parties concerned have not received the Gospel. 
And that this improvement is to be ascribed to the influence of 
colonisation appears from the fact that it is more abundant among ^j^e^e^^gt 
the small tribes which are most thoroughly in contact with the f"'^y f^^t- 
colonists than in those larger tribes which live in the remote or 
inaccessible parts of the country, while it is seen most of all in 
those who have no place in the locations, but are living on private 
farms, and are, in a modified sense,' the retainers of colonists. 
Indeed, there would be no scope for remunerative labour and 
no market for produce but for the presence of the colonists, and 
80 this powerful lever of elevation could not be applied, but the 
native must remain in the degradation of perpetual idleness. 

The lowest of the Natal tribes is higher than t\ie\i ^^^^^^^^^ "^^^^ 
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in Zululand who do not labour, and as a consequence are often in 
a state of semi-starvation some months before their com is ripe. 
The Zulus have had earnest Missionaries among them nearly as 
long as they have been in Natal, but not only have they had 
effectual opposition from the king, but they have found the people 
generally so bound by their barbarous customs and laws, which 
present great obstruction to the initial stages of the Christian 
life, that very few have made a profession of faith ; the entire 
habits of their life being found to be opposed to the Gospel. On 
the contrary, the whole of the native population of Natal is as 
much open to Christianising influences as the ignorant and de- 
praved portions of our own countrymen, and the fruit of salvation 
is as abundant as will be found to follow from similar labour in 
the old and established countries of Christendom. 

The effect of colonisation on the native Churches of South 
Africa is a preponderance of benefit. The existence of European 
communities in their immediate neighbourhood presents temp- 
tations of peculiar severity, through which some fall, but under a 
Divine teaching and a careful pastoral oversight the great 
majority are victorious, and in the conflict acquire a steadiness and 
energy of character which makes their religion more robust and 
manly than would be possible without some such discipline. The 
example of liberality in support of the institutions of religion and 
energy in aggressive work in the colonial Churches leads to 
similar action on the part of the natives, to a greater extent and 
at an earlier stage of Church life than would be found in its 
absence. 

Social improvement in those who have become Christians is 
more rapid in the presence of an advanced civilisation than it could 
possibly be without the stimulus of such example. In habitations, 
furniture, decoration, clothes, and food, I have seen progress of 
several hundreds per cent, in fifteen years. The presence also of 
European agriculturists and mechanics fiirnishes a lesson which 
they are not slow to learn, and which tells favourably upon their 
improvement in all the arts of life. The general conclusion to 
which I come, from what I have seen, is, that the presence of a 
colony of average English character is a great help to any bar- 
barous people in advancing to a condition of Christian civilisa- 
tion. 

The system adopted by the British Government in South Africa 
is one of isolation. Where possible, the natives have been kept 
outside the colonial boundary. But where, as in Natal, before 
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annexation, the country had been partly settled by a European ^I'^^oWi. 
race, and the native population had been nearly all killed or driven 
away, virhile the borders were held by hostile, or at any rate esta- 
blished, tribes, total separation was impossible, but the several tribes 
were placed under their chiefs in different parts of the colony, on 
portions of land assigned them. Here, however, the isolation is 
complete. No colonist can hold land in a native location, and 
native law only prevails in it. 

The advantage of this system is that the natives are preserved ^ow u 
from the injurious influence of canteens and other sources of harm 
which unprincipled men would introduce for their own gain; that 
their liberty and property are preserved ; and that they are more 
easily ruled ; and when seditious or rebellious they can be more 
readily dealt with. If the design is to perpetuate their present 
condition, and to render their elevation more difficult year by 
year, no better system could have been employed than this, in 
which their heathen and savage customs and laws are enforced by 
British magistrates, which thus attain a fixity and power which under 
native rule would be impossible. If, however, the design be to raise 
and improve them, as should certainly be the aim of every civilised 
Grovernment in its rule of savages, then no system can be more in- 
effectual or mischievous. Its entire influence is adverse to the Hinders pro- 
natural operation of colonisation to elevate, and of the Gospel to 
save. In the code of native law which has recently been pub- 
lished by the Natal Government there is not a single element of 
improving influence, but nearly all is occupied in the regulation 
of polygamous marriage, and the transiiBr and devolution of cattle Polygamy, 
as the result thereof. It is thus an instrument by which this great 
obstruction to improvement is made to entwine and hold them 
in all their actions and through the entire course of their life. 

The land tenure of the native locations is not individual but Tribal land 
tribal, which makes every man a part of a community ruled by 
heathea and savage law, from which he cannot escape, but by 
cutting himself off from his own people, and renouncing his share 
in the communal estate. And even at this sacrifice he cannot itseTiis. 
free himself but on conditions which he is utterly unable to fulfil. 
The land law has this further evil operation. It makes all in- 
dividual property personal — which to a Kafir is only cattle, and 
these are prized not for their own sake, but as the means of pur- 
chasing more wives ; it thus presents a continual inducement to 
the increase of polygamy. Each individual also is without a 
fixed stake in the country, and therefore free, at the bidding 
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Vmcoir% chief, to whom this system entirely subjects him for any act 
of insubordination, while his property can more easily be placed 
beyond the power of confiscation than he himself can escape pun- 
ishment. Individual titles to land, and facilities for coming 
under purely European law, would at once break the power of 
the chief for harm, and strike at the root of those influences 
which have produced our numerous Kafir wars, while it would 
make the best and most esteemed property a clog on rebellion. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies is reported to have said 
lately in the House of Commons, on the authority of despatches 
fit)m Sir Bartle Frere, that "the tribal system is the great 
obstacle to improvements, that it can easily be broken down," and 
What should further " that individual property must be respected, and obstacles 
be done. ggafj^gi; holding it be removed." With this we might be content, 
but that good intentions have often been rendered abortive by 
unforeseen interference. Therefore, being fully assured that the 
continuance of the South African natives under tribal rule is of 
necessity a perpetuation of their barbarism, and that a com- 
munal land tenure is the main support of that rule, without which 
it would speedily fall by its own weakness, I have thus distinctly 
expressed my opinion in the hope that sufficient attention may 
be called to the question to prevent any failure of the good inten- 
tions of Her Majesty's Government, and of Her representative in 
South Africa. 

Adrnihrai Admiral Prevost, R.N., after stating that he had recently 
N. w. returned from the North- West Coast of America, where he had 
America. visited the mission- stations in Methla Katla, in which William 
Indian Duucau, of the Church Missionary Society, was doing a wondrous 
Their former work, said : I will begin by telling you the state in which I saw 
condition. Indians of those districts in 1853. My first sight of them 
was of a man in a canoe, paddled alongside my ship, who, with 
two other men, had just been shot by the people of another tribe. 
That was my first experience of native life and character. Every 
man's hand was against his neighbour in those days. Thank God 
it is not so now. I went further north, and ^e ship I com- 
manded having met with an accident, we proceeded to Port 
Simpson for repairs. In that place I found 2500 Indians as- 
sembled from difierent villages and different tribes, all ready 
to injure and even murder one another. While they behaved 
well on board and in all their intercourse with our men, in the 
bush and elsewhere scenes of wickedness went on which it is not 
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easy to forget. Coming back to this country, the story was told pjj^^'j^. 

to the Church Missionary Society ; and in 1857, though anxious 

to extend their mission in India, they appointed William Duncan JJU^'JJ 

to these Indian tribes. When asked when he would be ready, appointed. 

he replied, in forty-eight hours." He landed among the people 

in that same year. During the winter he was learning the 

language, and in less than six months he was able to preach his 

first sermon. He had to preach that sermon nine times in the 

same afternoon or evening; because there were nine different 

tribes in that village, and they could not trust themselves in any l^^rieuces. 

single assembly, for they were afraid of each other. He had to 

go into each house, and the two first houses he went to belonged 

to the chief of the place. T see the man before me, as I speak, 

a fine handsome man, a cannibal and a dog-eater, as were many 

around him. y 

William Duncan's first converts soon found out that they could ^vai!^*" 
not live in that place. They came to him in a body requesting 
that they might be removed from even their own relations 
and from Europeans. For by this time gold had been discovered 
in that country, and more than 20,000 white people had arrived 
to dig it. These men came to him in small numbers and re- 
quested him to remove them to some distant part where they 
could live away, not only from the wickedness of their own 
people, but the deplorable vices of the Europeans. They went 
down to Methla Katla, which means " the inlet of the Katla," a 
most beautiful spot, where I spent three of the happiest weeks of 
my life only last July. At first only fifty went with him ; but 
when I arrived there the other day I saw a church built by the ^^^^ 
Indians themselves. It had cost $8000, of which £160 were 
subscribed by the Indians themselves ; and there it stands on the 
promontory — the noblest sight on that part of the coast. It is 
the largest church all the way down till you reach San Francisco, 
1000 miles off. There it stands, a monument of the grace of God 
in the hearts of the heathen ; and of the work of one faithful 
minister in that distant part of the world. 

The Rev. W. G. Lawes, of New Guinea: I came this afternoon JlwEr*^ 
expecting to be simply a listener ; but if information from our 
new mission in New Guinea will add to the interest of this Con- 
ference I shall be glad of ten minutes to give it. The large The island 
Island of New Guinea is creating a considerable amount of in- G^uSfea. 
t^est in the commercial and scientific worlds \ and bolli fcom 
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^Jlmwi ^' large size, from its proximity to Australia — from which it is only 
separated by Torres Straits — and from its probable mineral wealth, 
ito greit it must come to occupy an important place in the consideration 
importmnfie. la&xi. To the Christian philanthropist, above all, it is a 

country of great interest. We have an immense number of races 
in New Guinea. I shall not attempt to describe them, except 
those amongst whom our new mission has been established — ^the 
light-coloured Malayo-Polynesian race round the coasts of the 
MilwSn. South-Eastern portion of the island. Our mission extends fiwn 
Yule Island to the eastern extremity of New Guinea ; and even 
there we have an immense admixture of races, though all ol 
them, I believe, from their appearance, fit)m their customs, and 
from their condition and languages, belong to the Malayo- 
Thdr many Polynesian family. We have a great number of sub-divisions 
tonl^^^ among them. When I tell you that I know of twenty-five dif- 
ferent languages spoken on the 300 miles of coast with which I 
am acquainted, you will form some idea of how New Guinea is 
Primitive Split up and divided. We find the people in a primitive state, 
* ' which we almost fancy in this nineteenth century had become 
totally extinct. We find there the old lake villages, and there is 
still the stone age in full operation. I know of no vessel, imple- 
ment, tool, or weapon made of metal which they employ. It is 
the stone age yet, and everything else agrees with this. 
Morality very Morally, we find what we should expect — viz., the people low and 
degraded, but by no means so much so as those we have had to do 
with in some other parts of the world where they are now Christians. 
Liars, thieves, and murderers they are ; but it is not the existence 
of these things that causes one so much surprise as the utter absence 
of anything like what may be called a tone of public opinion by 
which these vices could be at all stigmatised, or the evil-doer be 
disgraced. They would unblushingly bring back the goods they 
had stolen from you, and offer them for sale, without even an atom 
of shame. A dog stoned to death by boys in England excites 
far more horror and indignation than the taking of himian life does 
in New Guinea. Religiously the darkness is perhaps much greater. 
It is darkness which can be felt, but cannot be described. At 
Port Moresby and the district north I can say that they have no 
TO worsWp^ knowledge of a God or a Supreme Being. Along the coast they 
have an idea of a Great Spirit, but we have found nowhere any 
idea of worship ; religiously all seems a blank. Their only reli- 
gious ideas consist in a gloomy, superstitious fear of death ; but in 
it there is no idea of propitiating the Spirit or securing its favour 
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Five years ago we went to this people and commenced a mission Jf^,^'^* 
among them. We commenced it in connexion with the London Mission 
Missionary Society. I had had personally sufficient experience 
during eleven years' residence on Savage Island in the ^South 
Pacific to know where we ought to begin. Men who never tried 
the experiment may believe in civilising agencies. But we who 
have tried them may be pardoned if we decline to try the experi- 
ment over again. 

The very agencies that are depended upon we find to be fruitless, civilisation 
Clothe the natives and they do not know how to use clothes. 
Ask them what they have done with the clothes, and they will 
say, as was said some time ago, we have wrapped our drums in 
them ; the best use they could put them to. I have given them 
a good Birmingham hatchet, and had it returned rather than that 
they should give up their stone ones. With true native con- 
servatism they say : " This is our way and that is yours and 
they prefer to cling to their own. If there is no hope for them 
without civilisation and civilising agencies, then the salvation of 
New Guinea I believe to be hopeless. But my experience among The^Goi^d 
tribes and races such as these warrants me in believing strongly power that 
that with them also the Gospel is the power of God unto salva- them? ^ 
tion to every one that belie veth. I believe it is the only power 
which can raise a people such as this. Those other powers are 
levers long enough and strong enough ; but there is no fulcrum 
on which you can place them. It is only the Gospel that finds 
such a fiilcrum in the human heart and then will raise it. 

I have no time to tell you how we tried to do it. Of course, 
where there is such a Babel, we cannot readily appeal to them 
in their own way. We came ignorant of their language ; they 
were equally ignorant of ours; and there are no interpreters 
there. But we have to go with human kindness ; and I have p^^e, 
found, sir, that this is a key which unlocks every door, how- J^n^iness. 
ever firmly it may seem to be closed against us. The power 
of human kindness does win its way. We are now welcomed 
along the coast as the men who bring and make peace; and 
we are looked upon as their friends. In the early days of a 
mission, like that of New Guinea, very little dependence can 
be placed on oral teaching. I believe strongly, more strongly J'^jy^'fJ^* 
now than ever, in the power of a consistent Christian life, at once. 
We cannot preach to them ; but if we can get a footing in 
their villages we can begin to exert power for their salvation, 
and in that Christian life lies mostly our hope for the evan^<^l\r 
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sation and elevation of New Guinea. To that we can add oral 
teaching, as soon as we have obtained a sufficient knowledge 
of the language. Is there hope for the elevation of New 
Guinea ? I should rather ask, Is there any reason to despair^ 
I know of no ground on which we can look gloomily to the 
future; but we may look with every confidence to the time 
when New Guinea shall be won for the Lord. There is no 
field white unto the harvest, but there is a glorious field for the 
ploughman and the sower. 
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Mr. Henry Clark (Missionary of the Society of Friends to 
Madagascar) : I am glad to stand here as a representative of the 
Society of Friends in Madagascar. I wish there were more time at 
my disposal to tell you a little of the special work which the Society 
is doing there. Firstly, in regard to slavery. In England I have 
often been asked, How about slavery in Madagascar ?" Well, 
in 1865 there was a treaty between England and Madagascar 
prohibiting the entrance of slaves into Madagascar from East 
Africa. That treaty became a dead letter, owing to circumstances 
which I need not dwell upon. But on June 20th, 1877 (that is 
a memorable day in the history of Madagascar and slavery), in 
the presence of thousands of the Malagasy people, the Prime 
Minister declared, in the name of the Queen, that all African slaves 
under her rule were from that time free. To a very large degree 
that proclamation has been faithfully carried out : thousands of 
the imported slaves have been set at liberty \ and only the other 
day I read in the official East African paper, that where recently 
a cargo of slaves was landed by the traders on the Madagascar 
coast, no purchasers could be found for them. That is evidence 
that this proclamation is no dead letter. I wish you could only 
have heard the words of the Prime Minister, when he told the 
people of Madagascar, and described to them the miseries which 
those Africans endured in the slave ships as they were carried 
across the ocean. He said, " Let us wash our hands of the filthy 
system," and the people heartily responded to his appeal. There 
is still domestic slavery in the island. But we believe that the 
first step has been taken towards total abolition. 

Secondly, with regard to the Bible, I was much interested in 
the statement made by Mr. Reed, with reference to the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, and their power in many lands. That is 
equally true with regard to Madagascar. A large part of the 
great results which we have reaped in Madagascar must be put 
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down to the work of the Bible. The Bible in Madagascar is a ^^J;^' 
witness to itself. I wish I could tell you the work of those How first 
good men of the London Mission, who in early days, gave them.*** 
that Book to the people. In 1835 they finished with their own 
hands the translation of the Bible. They themselves set up the 
type ; they turned the machine ; they bound the Bible with their 
own hands. Why all this ? Because all their native workmen 
were taken away. Soon after, the Missionaries were driven from 
the island. But they left the written Word behind them. It 
remained and proved itself to be indeed the power of God unto 
salvation ; and upon that superstructure the great results which 
we now see have been built. The very last letter I received 
contains a statement very interesting to me. There was recently 
a review of the soldiers in the Capital. I am a member of the 
Society of Friends, and I cannot very much enter into the spirit 
of a review. But when the review was over the Prime Minister, 
in speaking to the troops in the name of the Queen, and in the 
hearing of thousands of people, said : — He was thankful when he 
saw those defenders of his country ; but, he added (there were 
a number of French priests listening to him), " we have in this 
place and that place cannon ; but here we have one cannon which Jefe^ of 
is very long indeed, the Word of God. That was the real the kingdom, 
defence of their kingdom." I think he might have almost been a 
member of the Society of Friends. Again-, what do we find 
written in the official accounts made by J esuit priests in Mada- 
gascar ? They say, speaking of the central provinces, " Go where 
you will, you find the Protestant heresy, the Bible." What 
further proof do we want as to the work which the Bible is doing 
in Madagascar ? 

Thirdly, let me say a word as to our native agency. I am Native Mia- 
very glad to be able to add my testimony to the large amount of 
good which the College of the London Mission is doing in the 
city of Antananarivo. I have had some experience in working 
with the native evangelists and ministers whom they have sent 
out ; and I can speak for what I have seen and known, that they 
are doing a real Christian work. The native Church, too, in 
Madagascar is earnest in this same work. They have there what 
is called a Six-Monthly Meeting, very similar in character to the 
Congregational Union Meetings of England and Wales. Of late MiMionsto 
years one special work of the Madagascar Union has been to {ribe^g^^****" 
send out native Missionaries to the dark tribes in their own island. 
In 1876 this Union sent out two Missionaries to one portion 
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the Ibara tribe. They had to return home, they eonld find no 
opening for work. Was the Malagasy Church discouraged? 
Persevenuice No ! In 1 87 7 they sent two more to another branch of the same 
m doing people. Again they returned. They were able to remain for a 
few weeks, and scholars began to gather round theoL But owing 
to the threatening attitude of the surrounding tribes they were 
obliged to return. Were the Churches discouraged ? Not at all. 
In July of this year, the Congregational Union sent three native 
Missionaries to the South- East ; and I hope and trust that they 
may find a home and work amid their ignorant fellow-countrymen 
in that region. Yes; the Malagasy Church is rising to a 
sense of its responsibility. They have received the light, and 
they are showing that they are desirous of sending out that light 
to their brothers and sisters who are still sitting in darkness. I 
indulge the hope ; it may be a vain hoj)e and it may be a hope 
that cannot be realised within our lifetime — that at no distant 
day the Malagasy Church in that large sea-girt island will 
rise to a higher work than that which they now are doing ; and 
will send Missionaries across to help us in the work in Afirica, to 
which large Continent they owe so heavy a debt. May I add a 
word to young men; I am not a very old man myself; but I 
wish I had gone to Madagascar at twenty-five instead of thirty- 
five. If any here are afraid to go forward into this great work, I 
would say, go onward ; trust God, fear not. He will make your 
way plain, and He will help you in that work which He gives 
vou to do. 
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Mr. Eugene Stock, of the Church Missionary Society : I 
feel ashamed to stand here after such a noble succession of eye- 
witnesses as we have had before us to-day. But an old and 
valued Missionary who ought to have pleaded the cause of the 
Red Indians in British North America is absent, and it is 
suggested that I should say a few words on their behalf. In 
doing that, let me take as the text a brilliant speech made by our 
most brilliant Colonial Governor— a man for whom, at the present 
time, a very warm welcome waits on his return to England. 
Lord DufFerin, in a speech delivered at Winnipeg, the capital of 
the great North- West of British America, described, in his vivid 
and brilliant style, those great territories ; and the Times credited 
him with having introduced a new world to the knowledge of his 
countrymen. In this new world of North- West America the 
Church Missionary Society has one of its fields of labour; and 
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the country which the Times says, " looks in the map a mere 
wilderness, where life is intolerable and escape impossible," is the 
residence of sixteen English Missionaries of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, of whom eleven are married. Lord DuflFerin, in 
his speech, proceeded to describe the rivers and lakes. He re- J^^JJ^ 
ferred to the Rainy Lake ; to Winnipeg, where are the head- 
quarters of the Missionaries ; he referred to the Red River, where 
we have three stations 5 to the Swan River, where we have three 
stations ; to the Saskatchewan, that vast river, on which we have 
five stations. He noticed other rivers flowing away hundreds 
of miles into the Polar Sea in the far North; and there, on 
those rivers, there are eight missions. After all this. Lord 
Dufferin omitted the Hudson's Bay district, on which we have 
something like ten or twelve stations and out-stations. 

Of course the population of these great territories is very small SSn?^**^**" 
.indeed. Missionaries travel 200 or 300 miles and then come to 
a little band of perhaps twenty or thirty Indians, and then start 
off ^ain in a canoe if it is summer, and in their snow-shoes if it 
is winter, until they come across another twenty or thirty Indians. 
That is different from the teeming millions of China and India. 
But we know it is a right and good thing to imitate our blessed Yet must im 
Lord in going into the wilderness after the lost sheep, until we 
find them. What is the general result ? I believe we may say Results, 
that there are about 9000 or 10,000 Christian Indians scattered 
over the whole of these vast territories. Almost the whole of 
them have been brought in and have embraced the Gospel in the 
simplicity of their simple natures. In the district on the east side 
of Hudson's Bay the effect of the work is remarkable. Mr. Kirkby 
has announced the death of heathenism there ; he has baptised 
the last seventeen Red Indians in that district. He declares that Heathenism 
there is not to his knowledge one single tent in the whole of 
that district in which prayer and praise are not offered every 
night and every morning by the Indians themselves. But there Unevangeii- 
is a great portion of the territory which is not yet evangelised, ^ 
and that on the Saskatchewan River district. For that we are 
asked to send more men. We have sent one or two, and I hope 
others will be forthcoming, and others raised up in the country 
from the half-breed population. That great country is going to 
be the home of multitudes of colonists before long. I think we security for 
may say that the Government of the JNorth- West of America have ^"**^* 
come nearer than others to solving that most difficult problem 
how to adjust the conflicting claims and interests of the colonists 
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^- and the tribes whose land the colonists take. They mark out a 

Stock. 

piece of land, a considerable jwrtion, and say, " This is reserved 
Indian for the Indians. The colonist is not to come here, all the 
rwer?ef. Indians who like to come and settle down here can do so. The 
buffalo is gradually disappearing, and will be by-and-by almost, 
if not quite, extinct. Let the Indians come .and settle down 
here and cultivate the ground, and this land shall be theirs.*' 
Yesterday I had the pleasure of asking your prayers for a 
ij^jersfor particular Mission in China. Let me conclude to-day by asking 
your prayers for the evangelisation of these remaining heathen 
tribes of British North America. 

sinnijun. SiBREE, jun., of Madagascar, said: / shall not 

attempt to get " to Madagascar and back in ten minutes." I will 
tion»?"**" only answer one or two questions frequently put to me as I go up 
and down the country trying to give our people who belong to the 
London Missionary Society some account of the Society's work. 
I am frequently asked. How long has Christianity been at work in 
effected Madagascar ? The Jesuits had a mission there in the seventeenth 
iiothinK. century, and have had influence, more or less, over portions of it 
for nearly two hundred years past. But their mission was with- 
out permanent result on the country, and this may be easily 
accounted for by this fact, that they never gave the people the 
Word of God. They gave them the Lord's Prayer, the Hail Mary! 
tlie Ten Commandments — with the second of course left out — and 
short portions of the Bible ; but they never gave them so much 
as a single book, either of the Old or New Testament 
Our Protestant missions date from 1820; and our missionary work 
mence'd in in Madagascar has three very distinctly marked periods : the period 
of planting the Gospel ; the period of its persecution ; and the 
pe'rfodT period of its progress. The first of these lasted sixteen years, the 
second twenty-five years, and the last (from 1862 to the present 
day) another period of sixteen years. Our brethren who began to 
labour in the Capital in 1820 laid the foundations upon which we 
have been building for several years past. They did a noble work; 
Early stage, they reduced the language to writing; they gave the people their 
own tongue in a written form ; they translated and printed the 
whole Word of God ; they gave the people an educational system, 
provided them with a considerable literature, and taught them many 
of the useful arts of civilised life. Their labours laid that firm 
foundation which resisted for twenty-five years all that a heathen 
queen could do to root religion out of the land. Then I am 
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asked, What are the results ; the results patent to any intelligent 
and honest traveller who may pass through the country 'I I think Eeanita. 
we have some very undeniable facts which may be brought 
forward to show that Christianity is now exerting a very real and 
solid influence upon the social life of the people. It is introducing 
civilisation and opening up commerce in a way unmistakable to Social pro- 
those who know what the country was a few years ago, and can 
contrast it with its position at the present time. With regard to the 
clothing, dwellings, and other matters connected with civilisation, ciothingr,&c. 
we have seen a wonderful advance during the last eight or nine 
years. I remember that when I went there first, in 1863, there 
was not a single European house of business in the Capital. Now, 
we have a number of them, and trade is extending largely along 
the eastern coast, so that, as in all other parts of the world, we 
find that Christianity is the true civiliser, and brings blessings 
both for this life and for that which is to come. We have seen 
the tone of morals, in the last eight or ten years especially, greatly 
improved. The people were very immoral, and are so still where Morals, 
the Gospel is not known. Chastity and purity were almost un- 
known things. But now, in the central province of Imerina, poly- 
gamy may be said to have disappeared. We have a very 
enlightened and Christian public opinion growing up among the 
people, and such an influence is brought to bear upon them that 
many evil things, if done at all, have to be done in secret. We 
have seen also the kindly influence of the Gospel in doing away 
with cruel customs and laws. By the old code of laws, in force 
during the time of the persecuting queen, a great number of Cmei law* 
offences were punished by death, and the wife and family of a 
delinquent were reduced to slavery. That has all passed away. . 
The law by which soldiers were burned alive for running away in 
battle is also now a thing of the past. We now see how the loving, 
kindly, and beneficent influence of the Gospel is doing away 
with the old cruel habits of the people. Then there is the 
amelioration of war. In heathen times the Malagasy were ex- 
tremely disregardful of life, and when at war the Hovas carried 
fire and sword and destruction everywhere. But when the last 
war expedition set out, the Prime Minister said to the leaders war 
and officers, " Now, remember that you are not to do as you once ^down^ 
did. You are going to fight with the Queen's subjects, and there 
must be no life taken except there is armed resistance." And so 
that became a Missionary expedition, by which the Gospel was 
preached among the heathen, and an opening made for the 
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Sniiiian ^^^^^ south-western part of the island^ wMcli I hope 

may soon be occupied by our native Missionaries. Chris- 
The Ootpei tiauity is spreading through a great portion of the conntry, and 
wi^y: if our people rise to their responsibilities, it is only a matter of 
time for the whole island to be brought to the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour. 

hfeLis* "^^^ ^' Inglis, who has been for many years one of the 
leading Presbyterian Missionaries in the New Hebrides, addressed 
the Conference as follows : — 

New The New Hebrides Islands lie about 1000 miles north of 

Hebridef. 

New Zealand, 400 miles west of Fiji, and 1400 miles north- 
east of Sydney. They extend about 300 miles from South-East 
to North- West. The natives, with a few exceptions, are Papuans. 
The population is estimated at from 70,000 to 100,000. Our Pres- 
byterian Mission was commenced with two Missionaries in 1848, 
just thirty years ago. The first Missionary was the late Rev. 
Dr. Geddie, of Nova Scotia. The islands were opened up by the 
London Missionary Society and passed over to us. We have now 
twelve Missionaries ; we have 3000 natives under Christian in- 
TweiveMu- struction, and of these 800 are Church members. We have 
Honaries.&c. twenty-three elders and thirty deacons, and nearly 100 native 
teachers. We have had for fourteen years a mission-vessel called 
the Day spring, of 160 tons burthen. The cost of our mission, 
including the Dayspring, is from £4000 to £5000 a year. The 
I'resbyterian mission is supported by the Free Church of Scotland, the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada, the two Presbyterian Churches of 
New Zealand, and all the Presbyterian Churches of Australia. 
Our work hitherto has been largely preparatory, and moreover, 
but for measles, diphtheria, whooping cough, and other foreign 
epidemics that passed over the islands, and in the case of Aneilgum 
swept away more than a half of the population, we should have 
had, at this time, more than double our present number of both 
adherents and Church members, for we lost 2000 professedly 
Christian natives. Ours has been and still is one of the most 
Special difficult missiou fields in the South Seas. The chief difficulties 
diUcuitics. ^j^jj which we have had to grapple are, first, the low and de- 
graded character of the natives ; second, the insalubrity of the 
climate ; third, the multiplicity of languages spoken on the 
group ; and fourth, the influences of an unsanctified commerce. 
People low. Our first difficulty was the low and degraded state of the 
natives^ all the cruelties and all the abominations of heathenism 
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were found rampant amon^ them ; they were ignorant and super- i^Jms. 
stitious in the extreme, with an unwavering faith in the power of 
witchcraft. In addition to this, society is wholly disintegrated. No peace. 
Dr. Livingstone said of the Manyuema, that they had no natural 
life, there was no cohesion among them; so it is in the New 
Hebrides. There are no large tribes, and no powerful chiefs to 
protect either teachers or Missionaries. No Pomare as in Tahiti, 
no Kamehameha as in the Sandwich Islands, no Malietoa as in 
Samoa, no King George as in Tonga, and no Thakambau as in 
Fiji ; there is nothing but small tribes and petty chiefs at constant 
war with one another. 

Another of our difficulties was unhealthiness of the climate. Fevers. 
Fever and ague prevail on nearly all the islands. White men 
and natives of other groups are alike subject to it ; in every swamp, 
in every valley, and in every thicket lurks the invisible, 
mysterious malaria. 

A third difficulty was the number of languages. The natives 
might have been called not Melanesians (Black Islanders) but 
Polyglottians (many tongued). There are not fewer than twenty 
different languages spoken in the group, every one as different 
from all the rest as English is from Gaelic, or as Latin is from 
Greek. We know something of ten at least of these la'nguages, 
and we feel satisfied that there are at least ten more of which we 
know scarcely anything. 

A fourth difficulty has been the operation of an unsanctified ^^^^ 
commerce. First came the sandal-wood trade. The sandal- wood 
was generally collected by gangs of natives in the employment of 
white men, and then shipped to China, and was bought largely 
by the Chinese, to be burnt before the images of their gods. In 
allusion to this pandering by professed Christians to the idolatry 
of the Chinese, a sensible, intelligent woman, the wife of a trader 
engaged in this traffic, said on one occasion to the Captain of our 
mission-vessel, " I do think it is an unlucky business this, to be 
gathering firewood for the devil ] we have made two or three 
fortunes by it, but we have just as often lost them, and I believe 
we shall die beggars." It was a lucrative trade, but the interests 
of the natives were often unscrupulously disregarded. It was 
commonly reported that the sandal-wood obtained on one island 
realised in China no less than £70 ,000. That island was Ero- 
manga — an island consecrated to the Lord by the martyr-blood 
of the apostolic John Williams and his companion Harris, and 
subsequently by that of Mr. George N. Gordon an^iYns. ^Ti^ 
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lit. 

nnkatmgdniJb; bot I aon tLukikl t» snr duM^ br tibe Uong 
of Grjd, we hare iargelj samKwnted dieae dcftnihieaw We hare 
to a i^r^ extes: gaiaed tike coafideAce <if dbe Biai£Tca. aad life 
aad pri4«ertT are d^aa $o &r iate. 
^ We hare a^rtauke*! ^> a great extent tiie iav» d health, and 
eaa iLos w^ni oeT a great amoant of prereiktilile sickness. We 
bare mastered among as, somewhat fallr. nine of the languages, 
and can thos make known to the natires the waj of salTation in 
dieir own tongues. The sandal-wood tzade is oTer, and the 
lahoor tradicy though not suppressed^ is greatly modified ; and to 
meet the evils of the foreign knares, as the natires call alcoholic 
drinks* all our twelve Missionaries are total abstainers ; and in 
our mL««ion«TesseL as in the dining-hall of this Conferenoe, neither 
beer, wine, nor spirits are provided. 

Native agency has been largely employed in our mission. In 
the first stages of our work our brethren of the London Missionair 
Society supplied us largely with native help, and they would have 
dffue so much longer had not their natives succumbed to the 
climate, and hence we were obliged to employ our own natives 
at a much earlier stage of their Christian progress than we should 
otherwise have done. They have been willing to engage in this 
wofic, and as fiir as their ability, natural or acquired, could avail 
them, inty have been efficient. In our circumstances, with so 
nj iangTiages, we cannot Wxe on^ Xx^m^^t^:^ institution 
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for the whole group, as at Lovedale, or in Samoa, or Fiji. Every i^^^^l; 
Missionary has to train up a native agency, first for himself, and 
next for his last-come neighbours. We do not for the present 
aim at giving a high-class education to a limited number, but to 
supply a limited education to a large number. We do not aim at 
supplying a small number of fully-educated native Missionaries, 
but to supply our home- trained Missionaries each with a large 
staff of native assistants. It is in this way that our native agents 
can be employed most beneficially for themselves, and most use- 
fully for the mission. We are providing helps, not substitutes, for 
European Missionaries. As far as this agency goes we have been 
trying to make Aneiteum, which was our first Christianised 
island, to be the lona of the New Hebrides, and we have supplied 
more than a hundred of such agents. We have supplied every 
Missionary settled on a new station on the group with a staff of 
native assistants ; and they have proved themselves to be in- 
valuable helps. 

We shall require, say twenty translations of the Bible* We 
have opened and printed, more or less of the Word of God in translations, 
eight of these tongues. We begin with verses, proceed to 
chapters, next to complete books, and finally to the whole Bible. 
The entire Bible has been translated into the language of 
Aneiteum. The New Testament was printed fifteen years ago. 
I am at present engaged in correcting the Old Testament through 
the press. The British and Foreign Bible Society promise to 
print all that our mission may require, but hitherto we have 
largely paid our way. In former times, in the martyr ages. Native con* ^ 
suffering was the touchstone of true religion ; a man's religion the Bible, ' 
was tested by the amount of suffering which he would endure 
rather than give it up ) but in this mercantile age of ours, money 
is the popular test by which religion, like everything else, is 
tried. What is its money value ? It is not what will a man 
suffer, but what will he pay for his religion ? What will your 
natives pay for the Bible ? A population of about 1400 have 
paid the British and Foreign Bible Society £100 for the firs* 
three books of the Pentateuch, £120 for the Book of Psalms, and 
£480 for the New Testament — £700 in all. And they have raised 
other £700 in advance to pay for the Old Testament as soon 
as it is printed. The money is lying in the bank. Now what 
two Missionaries, with the assistance of a third for some time, ^^^^^^^ 
have done for the first occupied island and the first acquired made, 
language of the group, a similar number may certaiiiVj W 
every isiand, and every language on the ^^ew 'H.ft\)T\dLft%» 
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are doing so ; we are advancing steadily ; and, by the help and 
blessing of the Lord, we will not stop till every native of the 
New Hebrides shall not only hear, but also read of the wonderful 
works of God in his own tongue. 

vmm Bishop Perry, formerly the Bishop of Melbourne, Australia, 

said : I wish to draw your attention to one sub-division of the Poly- 
nesian missions. I listened with very great pleasure, as I have no 
doubt you all did, to the excellent paper of the Rev. Mr. 
Whitmee ; and I think I may say that I thoroughly agree 
with him in everything he said, with a single exception, in 
regard to a point on which a very little explanation from 
TheMeiane^ me will Satisfy him. Some years ago, when I presided over the 
and its plan. Diocese of Melbourne, Bishop Patteson wrote to ask for my assist- 
ance in the mission which he was then carrying on in the Poly- 
nesian Islands. In reply I wrote that (like Mr. Whitmee) I did 
not approve of the system which they were pursuing for the evan- 
gelisation of those islands. He answered in a long letter, in 
which he explained his reasons. I merely mention the outline. 
He stated that he and Bishop Selwyn strictly observed the rule 
of not interfering with the missions of any other Church, and 
therefore went only to those islands which were not already 
taken possession of. The New Hebrides to the east and the 
Loyalties to the west being already occupied, the islands left 
to them were the Banks' Islands, Santa Cruz, the Solomons, 
Their Islands &c., in the north. These were, he said, so unhealthy, that it 
healthy' was not possible for any European to remain in one of them 
through the whole year. He said, too, that he would not be 
a party to sending natives of other islands to risk their lives 
where he and his fellow Missionaries could not properly risk 
Hence their own. Therefore they adopted the system of visiting the 
Lads taken ^slands during the healthy season, and inducing the natives to 
for some eutrust them with the education of some of their youths, as 

months to i . i i i . -i i 

Korfoik^^ the only means which, under the circumstances was possible. 
' So far as I know, the plan during the lifetime of Bishop 
Patteson was attended with great success. The English Mis- 
sionaries — the Bishop and his colleagues — every year made a 
circuit through those islands during the healthy months, taking 
back the boys, and leaving them with their friends to be returned 
again at a future time. 

Prayer. The Rev. Dr. Murdoch offered prayer, with which the sitting 
was brought to a close. 
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Thursday Evening, October 25M, 1878. 

PUBLIC MEETING. 

Chairman : Lord Kinnaird. 

Subject. — Female Education in the East. 

On Thursday Evening a Public Meeting was held in the publip 
Hall, devoted specially to the consideration of Female Educa- 
tion in the East, and a large audience gathered on the occasion. 

The Meeting was commenced with the singing of the Hymn, 
No. 18, *^ Stand up, stand up for Jesus;" after which prayer was 
offered by the Rev. W. Hill, Secretary of the General Baptist 
Missionary Society. 

The Chairman then addressed the Meeting as follows : — I Lord 
could not refuse the request made to me to preside on this occasion, * ' 
as for nearly a quarter of a century I have been connected with 
Missionary work among the women of India. I would fain hope 
that the present Conferences will enlarge and deepen the interest 
felt in this department of missionary labour. Considering that filler work 

r J c3 among 

our national connexion with India dates from more than a hun- women in 
dred years ago, it is sad that so little has been accomplished for 
its women. Many difficulties have been encountered, and their 
peculiar position has not been sufficiently realised. But the at- 
tention that is now being directed to it will, I trust, awaken warmer 
sympathy in many, many hearts. 

May I be allowed to suggest that a wide field is here presented Ladies 
to ladies who have no specific home ties, and who possess a 
moderate income, &r the exercise of their varied talents. The 
work to be done needs the presence of educated ladies who have 
sufficient strength to work in a hot climate. The Missionary body 
may be compared to an army — where the rank and file can be 
raised in the country, but where officers are needed from home. 
This rank and file are already being prepared in India by the 
different Evangelical Missionary bodies there, and wehftN^l^ 
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^i^AiiD. appeal for more officers. What could be a more interesting work 
The work English lady prepared to master a native language than to 

int«wt ^® located near some European Missionary, and to superintend 
the working of a band of native Bible-readers; I say Bible-readers 
rather than Bible-women, because the work needed to be done 
among the lower orders who cannot read is to teach them the Scrip- 
tures orally, not to sell the Bible which they cannot read. 
And of many Here is a field of work calling for the self-denying energy of 
forme. Christian ladies in England, besides the work of Zenana and school 
teaching. There, too, is a work demanding contributions to the 
amount of not a few thousands of pounds, and to one that may 
well rival some of our larger Missionary Associations. One hun- 
dred thousand women silently appeal to their English sisters to 
come over and help them. Who will hear their plaintive cry ? 

\v«bb' ^* following paper was then read by the Rev. A. B. Webb, 

M.A., Rector of LuUingstone, Kent : — 

FEMALE MISSIONS IN THE EAST. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE LABOURS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE EAST. 

By Miss E. J. Whately. 

whatblt ^"^^^ the earliest agency in England, and the most widely 
spread in existence, for conveying the blessings of the Gospel to 
the women of this our Eastern hemisphere. 
J>^^ofthe In 1834, the American Missionary, Mr. Abeel, came to Eng- 
society. hind to plead the cause of Female Missions, pointing out that, 
owing to Oriental customs, and other hindrances, it was quite 
impossible that the existing Missionary agencies could reach the 
female portion of the population in the countries where they were 
working. 

This appeal was promptly responded to by a few Christian 
ladies; by degrees the work grew under their hands. India 
they naturally felt to have the strongest claim, and it became 
their principal field of labour. They were earnestly desirous to 
India and its enter the Zenanas, but it was not until about three or four years 
ze lanas. that the first entrance was made into a wealthy household 

in Calcutta. With the exception of two or three individual and 
private efforts, this was the first beginning of that widespread 
system of Zenana Missions which is now carried on so extensively 
and zealously, and by so many agencies besides that which 
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first commenced the work, and opened the way for others to ^^|*^Yy 
follow. 

And now, at the end of forty-four years, during which the How the 
work of this Society has been steadily increasing^, extending, and ^reai" 
deepening, the Committee can thankfully point to a mission 
whose sphere comprises not only India in its length and breadth, 
but China, Japan, the Malay Peninsula and its Islands, the 
Mauritius, South and West Africa, Syria, and Palestine. 

The objects of this mission include girls and women in the itB objeets. 
countries named, of all ages and all ranks, from the high- 
bom lady in her secluded home to the half-savage Kafir or 
Negro. 

The aim of the workers is, to impress on all the saving truths its aim. 
of the Gospel, and a knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures, at the 
same time making every effort to educate and civilise. 

The means employed are the sending out of well-qualified ^eaps , 

*' ... employed. 

European ladies as Zenana Missionaries and school teachers ; 
the training of native teachers for Zenanas and schools; the 
establishment, and assistance when established, of female day 
and boarding-schools and orphanages ; the formation of Bible- 
classes ; the training of native Bible-women ; the use of house- 
to-house visitation; and any other kindred methods found 
suitable. 

Since the commencement of this Society 157 teachers have Ladies sent 
been sent out under its auspices. Of these, many have lived 
and died at their post ; while of those who survive, the majority 
are still engaged in the work. 

At the present time thirty-four European Missionaries are Present 
employed by this Society in different places. More than 200 ^' 
native teachers, trained under the superintendence of these ladies, 
are also at work. 

The European teachers employed are never sent out without 
careful and sedulous probation, as well as training, and examina- 
tion of their qualifications for this responsible ofiice. 

More than 300 schools, containing 20,000 scholars, are in cor- ^^^^ 
respondence with the Society, besides many others assisted by 
them. Six distinct Zenana Missions, comprising in all 204 zenanas. 
Zenanas, and containing more than 1000 pupils, are now under 
the direction of the Society 5 but the number is constantly on the 
increase. 

If we add to this the kindred agencies which have since been societiet. 
formed for a similar purpose in England, Sco eland, G^rKsftSi"^^ 
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Switzerland, and in America, it must be felt that the aggregate 
influence now brought to bear on a field which forty-four years ago 
was nearly untilled, is such as to call on us to thank God and 
take courage. 

And now, as to the results 7 It is difficult to give a fiiU 
answer where the work is carried on in a field so vast. Multi- 
tudes of those who have been scholars, or hearers of the Word, 
must necessarily, from unavoidable causes, be lost sight of by 
the Missionary teacher ; she may be unable to trace the effects of 
her earnest eflbrts ; and yet, in countless cases, the firuits of 
that teaching may be carried away and treasured up. Now 
and then an accident, humanly speaking, reveals the power of 
that teaching on some solitary one, who had seemed lost in the 
crowd. 

Lately, a Missionary lady in China was told by her Bible- 
woman that she had met with a woman in the interior of the 
country, brought up in a Christian school, but married against 
her will to a heathen, and shut out firom all Christian privilege, 
who had yet retained her hymn-book, and through it her know- 
ledge of reading and her Christian belief, at least intellectually, 
if not a more living faith. She declared her desire that her 
children should be brought up as Christians, and eagerly welcomed 
the visits of the Bible-woman. This was one isolated case out of 
many known only to the All-seeing ; but what multitudes there 
may be of those hidden ones, who on the Great Day may rise up 
out of the mass of heathenism, " an exceeding great army," to 
join the multitude whom no man can number of the blood- 
washed and believing ones ? And these are among what the Mis- 
sionary teacher would have perhaps recorded as failures ; but, even 
seeing as she can see now, the cases of success, clear and evident, 
are very many. 

In all that wide Missionary sphere, comprising half the world, 
scarcely a station can be named in which the Society's workers 
cannot speak of pupils who are now teachers in schools, imparting 
the knowledge they have received to their own people, or 
Christian wives and mothers shedding the light of Gospel 
teaching in their homes and surroundings. They can record 
happy, believing deaths, tokens of ripe fruit stored into the 
garner, and bright, active, useful, living Christians, influencing 
school companions, friends, or relatives for good. 

In India alone the number of native female Missionaries 
trained in the Society's schools, and working as Zenana visitors, 
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teachers^ Bible-women, &c., is very great. The committee have ^^^^^J 
Missionary correspondence among native ladies, who write per- 
fectly good English, and can work among their countrywomen 
with advantages no foreigner could possess in an equal degree. 

Among others, we may name one whom the friends of the One in 
Society had the pleasure of welcoming this year, Mrs. Satthian- 
adhan, the wife of one native clergyman, and the daughter of 
another, who herself received instruction from one of the 
Society's Missionaries j a Christian in the fourth generation, and 
now directress of a female mission in connexion with this Society, 
in the suburbs of Madras, comprising twenty Zenanas, containing 
collectively, upwards of fifty young Hindu ladies of good birth, 
many of them Brahmins. One of these was baptised, and became 
a teacher in a Christian school, in spite of the opposition of her ^{J**^^®' 
heathen relatives. She married a native convert, and when a few 
years afterwards she lay on her death-bed, she bequeathed her 
little girl to the care of her former instructress, " to bring up for 
Jesus." 

We hear of Zenana schools in other parts of India, in which 
native ladies of good position act as teachers ; and the number of 
these is on the increase. 

Another native lady, who received a year's training in England 
under the auspices of the Committee, is working diligently in 
Zenanas and schools at Multan, and in a recent letter speaks of 
her joy at one of her pupils desiring baptism. 

A native Bible-woman, who is labouring for the Society in in Bombay. 
Bombay, when lately laid aside from illness, found opportunities 
then and there of working for the Lord. Her earnest words were 
made, through God's grace, a blessing to a European woman at 
the hospital. Thus the living water, brought by the West to the 
East, was again given back, by a convert from heathenism, to a 
benighted nominal Christian, and brought life to her soul. 

In the Mauritius, a Missionary of this Society is labouring J^^^*^- 
successftiUy in an institution for the children of the mixed and 
motley population of that country, the resort of "waifs and 
strays" from the East and West. Other mission workers in that 
country are occasionally helped j and the wife of a Missionary 
in Madagascar, actively engaged among the women and girls of 
the place, has also been assisted. 

Turning to the Straits of Malacca, we find in Singapore one of f^^^g 
the earliest and most interesting of the Society's schools, that 
for Chinese girls, now superintended for many years by Mias 
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WhaSilt. Cooke. This school is itself the centre of a circle of Missionary 
work and Christian influence ; and travellers have brought back 
reports of the spiritual refreshment they had enjoyed in this little 
garden of the Lord in the midst of a moral wilderness. But not 
only is it thus a blessing to many ; the visible and evident fruits 

J^jrjJ^*"^ of the school are most remarkable and striking. Many of the 
pupils have become Christians from real and heartfelt convic- 
tion, are now married to respectable Christian Chinamen, and 
bringing up their families in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord ; and showing, by their consistent lives, the reality of 
their feith. 

Others, who had left the school yet unconverted, and were' 
married to heathens, have, in later life, found the recollections of 
their teaching, and the influence of their teachers, so powerful, as 
to lead eventually to both wives and husbands becoming Christian 
converts. The seed cast on the waters has been found after 
many days. 

oi^m.*** of pupils in this school was brought, twenty years ago, 

to Singapore by Malay sailors, who had purchased her in China, 
and intended to sell her again for a slave. The police rescued 
the poor little one, and brought her to Miss Cooke, who felt she 
had been given her by God to nurse for Him. The training was 
blest ) the young girl grew up a true-hearted Christian woman, 
teaTherin and uow she is gone to China, to work at Foochow under our 
Foochow. Missionary there, being, as is believed, the first Chinese single 
woman who has ever gone out as a Missionary. The rescued 
captive is rejoicing in the truth which has made her free, and 
longs to make it known to others. Her own words are, " Pray 
for me, that I may be a true Missionary among my country- 
people. God bless all your work, and give you rich blessing 
from above, that what you have done for us may be a great 
treasure laid up in heaven." 

Miss Cooke has other young women well qualified, and ready 
for Missionary work, whom she is about to send forth in the same 
way. 

Another pupil is now married to a devoted native Missionary 
clergyman in China, and the young pair are labouring in a com- 
pletely new district, where she has to learn the dialect spoken. 
The accounts of them are cheering and hopeful. 
Foochow. In Foochow, to which the attention of the friends of missions 
has been peculiarly drawn, Miss Houston is carrying on an im- 
portant work under our Society's auspices. Very touching have 
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jeen the proofs she has received that her work is truly " owned whImlt. 

God." One or two instances may be given. The report of 
bhe Christian teaching reached a poor girl in the country, c^^o' a 
afflicted with leprosy, who imagined, from the imperfect accounts 
she heard of the miracles of the Saviour, that He Himself was 
residing in bodily presence in Foochow ; she actually made the 
hundred miles' journey to that town on foot, in hopes that He 
would lay His hand on her, and heal her too I She found the 
Christian teacher, and though the bodily cure could not be hers, 
she learned to seek and find that healing for her soul which 
enabled her to rejoice in an ever-present Saviour, even in the 
midst of so gi:ievous and intense a trial. 

Several women instructed by Miss Houston have been baptised 
into the visible Church ; and more than one have even suflFered 
severe persecution for the truth. Others are now under her 
training for Bible work, and several more are already in the 
field, and proving by their exertions the value of a native 
agency. 

In Syria and Palestine the Society has been enabled to carry Syria, 
on much important work. They have an orphanage at Naza- 
reth, and a day-school attended by Protestants, Greeks, and 
Moslems ; and a mission has lately been begun among the women 
of Bethlehem and Bethany. 

At Shemlan, in the Lebanon, they have a female training- L^Siuioii. 
school, to whose admirable working many competent judges have 
borne the highest testimony; and they have constantly given 
ready and friendly aid to the schools of Miss M. L. Whately, at 
Cairo. 

In South Africa the Society has European Missionaries at South Africa, 
work, besides many valued Missionary correspondents, whom 
they frequently assist. Two of their workers are just now at 
Peelton, in the very centre of the scene of danger and desolation 
caused by the fearful Kafir war ; but these brave Christian 
women have nobly held their ground, refusing- to leave their 
teloved work and their native pupils, and showing that the old 
heroic spirit of the faithful witnesses for Christ is not extinct. 

These are merely slight and general notices of a work so This Btate- 
extensive and interesting in its varied phases that it would take JJete.*"^"* 
daySy and not hours, volumes, rather than pagesy to recount all that 
is going on ; but enough has, we trust, been said to win the 
prayerful interest and sympathy of Christian friends. In the 
words of one of our steadiest and most eminent sui^^oitfct^^ 
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wHwoi; ^^^^ Shaftesbury, " It is not education alone, but education 
and the Gospel, that we must take as our grand basis." 

schooii ^^TQ secular education is allowed in the Society's scliools. 

Christian. The teacher must enter the school, the orphanage, the private 
family, the Zenana, with the Bible in her hand and the Gospel 
message on her lips. 

nwdSd*£)^x remarkable how needful the Christian element is in apar- 

dviiiflation. tially civilised country, even if we only view it on the lowest 
ground as a means of fixing civilisation and mental development. 
Those who have seen much of the attempts now made in some 
places to open purely secular schools for young persons, in the 
midst of surroundings of the kind we allude to, will generally 
agree in bearing witness to the fact that the pupil who has had 
this outer coat, as it were, of European civilisation and accom- 
plishments, speedily relapses into barbarism, unless ^' kept up 
to the mark" by strong pressure of civilised surroundings. The 
only power which seems to supply a " mordant," as the dyers call 
it, to the civilising element, fixing and perpetuating it, even in 
the midst of outward hindrances and barbarising influences, is 
Christianity, the thorough- going, simple, pure teaching of the 
Gospel. Such Christianity, we have been told by its Founder, is 

r„u * the element which makes its true followers "the salt of the 

The salt of 

the earth, earth," and " the light of the world." 

To make those who come within their influence such " salt" 
and such light" is the aim of our Society. The subjects of that 
influence comprise half of the present generation, and, through 
the all-powerful mother's influence, the whole of the next, in fall 
half of the inhabited globe. 

Need we say more in pleading for prayer, sympathy, and suh- 
stantial help ? 

uiisToir TJrmston then addressed the meeting as follows : Dear 

Christian Friends, I feel it a great responsibility to come 
and plead for my sisters in India, and yet it was one I could 
Her life in not shake ofi^. Having lived so many happy years in India, 
having mingled with the people, watched their habits, and 
enjoyed pleasant intercourse with some of those poor benighted 
ladies, I could not refuse to come and plead for them. And 
as I look down on so many Christian women, and think 
of the happy, peaceful homes they represent, and contrast 
those homes with the homes of India, oh, how I long to 
bring to India that Gospel which has made our homes what 
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they are. " The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world/' "^^gj^^ 

some one has said ; and if it is true anywhere, I believe it is true 

in India. Woman's influence is very great, and the mother's J^e^w'^jat" 

influence very powerful. But you who have not been in India 

cannot individually understand the sort of influence that an 

Indian mother exercises. She has an influence ; she has a great 

sense of superstition and fanaticism ; but my wonder often has 

been that the women are as good as thev are, considering their Training of 

, , ^ I* " y \ ' ^ ^ • women in 

traming, considermg the only mental food which they enjoy — India, 
stories about the gods ; representations of the gods ; nothing that 
is lovely ; nothing that is pure ; nothing that is of good report 
for those poor ladies. The higher their rank, of course, the more 
hopeless their condition. But poor women in these days have 
some opportunity of walking abroad and learning in our mis- ^^y^^^?'***" 
sion schools, listening to our mission preaching in the streets, learning, 
or perhaps stealing into the little mission church, they have 
there an opportunity of learning something of the blessed Gospel. 
But the women of rank — the women of any position, have no such 
opportunity. They are living and dying, having no hope, and 
without God in the world. They are in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. Surely in these days men are grievously mis- 
taken who speak of the good old times who tell us that the JJj'J^^j*^^, 
crypt and the past are to become the Church of the future ] who 
are going to take us back to the ancient days of faith and reli- 
gion. Well, we have seen in India a little of those ancient 
faiths, and what they really mean — God in everything, evil and 
good alike, the manifestation of God, in all things to be 
worshipped. That is illusion : no free will, that is illusion ; no 
responsibility in man or woman. The murderer may stand upWeasofthe 

ti}i6 people 

before his judge and plead guilty : " Sahib ! I was guilty, 
it is true ; but I was the victim of destiny or of actions com- 
mitted in a former state of existence over which I had no 
control !" They believe that you and I have come into the world 
just the creatures of fate, compelled to produce good deeds or 
evil deeds, not by our own free will, but other circumstances in a 
former state over which we had no control. So that you can 
understand how good and evil become mingled in the minds of 
the women. They do not philosophise very much about these 
things. But the outcome of it all is that they can worship the Their gods 
most unholy gods — all their favourite objects of worship are un- ^^^^^^P' 
holy. They say, " You need not worship the gods, they will 
never hurt you ; but you must worship devils, becavxs^\\i^\T 
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uwiwojr. vengeance are so terrible." Poor women ! You may see 

The goda. them before their gods, kneeling, making their little offerings, 
aiSjte**' leading a child by the hand to some hideous representa- 
tion, and warning her to beware of its vengeance. There 
is no such thing as a God of love with them. They sing to 
the children tales of the impure life of Krishna and the exploits 
and the adventures of other gods ; and if you speak to them, and 
look sadly and say, " How can you tell your little girl such tales, 
and influence her by such examples ?" the Hindu mother looks at 
you quite surprised, and says, How could Krishna's deeds be 
wrong ? Was he not God?" So the child grows up ignorant as 
to good or evil, vice or virtue. It is all the same in her ideas. 
What ! the gods could never be wrong ; and the highest form of 
medan^***™" worship we are told is imitation. As to the poor MohammedanS) 
women. J think they are little better. They too almost worship the Pro- 
phet : and surely his life was not one of beauty or of purity, of 
goodness or of truth. I have always thought it strange that he 
should have so crushed and looked down on women considering 
that all his own best influences are due to his elder wife Khadija. 
All his best influences departed when she was taken from him. 
Saralbout ^^7? friends, perhaps, "How have you learned the feehngs 
them. Qf these women ? Were you allowed to enter into their homes, 
and see something of their life?" Of course we learn a little from 
our servants. They have their liberty, and I imagine we cannot 
^ri™de-*"^ fail to see from them how women are contemned, how they are 
spised. despised. No one ever congratulated me in India on the birth of 
a daughter. If a little boy is born, they think it a fine thing- 
They think you are a most favoured woman if you have a number 
of boys. But no one congratulated me on the arrival of a dear little 
daughter. It was in vain that we displayed her, and cherished 
her, and thanked God for such a precious gift. They could not 
understand it. No ; it was a misfortune, and even to this day 
I believe that multitudes of little girls are being deprived of 
life very easily. We mothers understand how a little neglect soon 
quenches the life of a baby-girl ; and I believe the infant girls 
are sadly neglected compared to the boys. But suppose they grow 
Their train- up, you will say, what teaching do they enjoy ? I have gone into 
those houses of ladies of rank and looked round the apartment, and 
I assure you except in a mission where our teachers have come and 
brought their sweet Gospel, and books and civilisation with 
them, I never in the North of India found a single book of any 
description in the ladies' apartments. There might be some 
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exceptional cases, but I never was fortunate enough to find a ummow 
lady who had any books in her rooms. No ; there are no letters, 
no portfolios, no writing materials, no evidence of correspondence 
of any kind. You look round sadly and wonder how the poor 
women spend their time; and perhaps you ask them. " Oh !" 5^^^^ 
they say, " we sleep a great deal, and we dress our hair, and put tSeT 
on our ornaments, and smoke our hookah, and chew p4n, and 
spin a little and they might have added that their ladies' maids 
spend a great deal of time on their personal adornment, painting 
their eyebrows, their finger tips, <fec., till they become the j^JJJis"*^ 
creatures of fashion, and curious specimens of art. And you 
say. Are these the mothers of India ? Yes, the mothers of India, 
laden with jewels, so laden that they could not walk across the 
courtyard; going, and "mincing as they go, and making a 
tinkling with their feet." They never take a country walk. 
They may have thousands of tenants; the men may have pos- no influence 
sessions extending over a vast extent of country, and the ladies hSSe!,*"** 
never go into the cottages of the tenants, never visit the schools — 
perhaps there are none — and if they did, th^ would think it 
quite beneath them to go outside their doors. No, their influence 
is entirely confined to the female apartments, and their interest too. 
Oh, what interest, what jealousies, what heartburnings, whatenvy- 
ings, what malice, what uncharitableness, are there I Picture to JJJ^^J^* 
yourself a group of native women all dreading the arrival of 
some new and beautiful young wife, as the older wives get on in 
years, and probably their beauty declines. What should we 
think to see a beautiful young wife introduced, and another and 
another to older wives. Picture to yourself their bitterness and 
their sorrow. There is not one solitary element of peace and 
goodwill except firom religion. There is no voice of peace that 
says to them, All things shall work together for good to those 
that love the Lord." No ; there they are, shut up with these pett}' i^dq^SSrek 
interests, these paltry ambitions, these fears, these petty jea- 
lousies, and this terrible ennui. It was always to • me the chief 
feature, the thing that struck me most, that they were consumed 
with ennui. They thought their lives a weariness ; and I believe 
that many of them, like the heathen of ancient times, looked on Hence th§ 
suicide as quite a desirable act, and they were glad to burn with 
their husbands to escape from a life of such misery as that suf- 
fered by the poor widow ! Oh, if they are miserable during the 
lifetime of their husbands they are far more wretched when he is condition of 
gone, for then they are under the vengeance of the gods 
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UMfBtow. hundred-fold, and no one must compassionate them. No one 
must pity or soothe them. They are objects of great contempt 
and great suffering. Oh, you should go into the Zenanas, and see 
these dejected young creatures ; widowed wives without a solitary 
ornament around them, young and beautiful women, with nothing 

joung. that they delight in left to them, and all because they have become 
widows, and perhaps never seen the young men but for a moment, 
to whom they were married ; yet they are widows, and they 
must undergo the curse. Oh, dear friends, they want the 
GospeL 

TheirsoM And then there is a new element of sorrow come in amongst 
the old faith, them. I must refer to it. In Bengal, people are bitterly 
bewailing the decay of faith. We have t^en our education 
to the young men ; and the wives and the mothers are broken- 
hearted. We really have done that which an eloquent speaker 
spoke of at length yesterday, saying : " We have taken away the 
garment which covered the poor man from the cold of winter." 
Yes, he reminded us of the Mosaic law, that we were not 
to take the solitary garment which covered the poor man from 
the cold. That is exactly what our education has done for 
these poor people. We have left them without a hope. The 
mothers are weeping for the decay of faith. They are break- 
ing their hearts over children who are throwing off the old 
customs and the good ways, as they consider them ; and the 
mothers, what can they teach them ? The mothers know no- 
thing better to teach them. The young men are laughing at 
the old gods and turning them to derision. Oh, I am sure there 
is a fearful responsibility laid upon true Christians, as we have 
given them a secular education to bring them to a knowledge of 
the Saviour's love. My heart yearns that they should know the 
desire of all nations. 

This Christ whom we desire them to receive is truly the desire of 
all nations. This very afternoon, in the east of London, as I was 
Jewish speaking to a large gathering of Jewesses, and asking them. What 
women. think you of Christ : bringing before them as well as I could all the 
testimony of those who knew Christ when on earth, His enemies, 
His friends, the blessed angels, the devils, His Father in heaven, 
Longing T gaw in those Jewish countenances that Christ was indeed the 

ftDiong 

women for a dcsire of all nations, and as they listened they yearned after His 
love, His compassion. His forgiveness. His pity. And these 
poor Hindu women, they want a Saviour. Many of them, in those 
deep recesses of the Zenana, are asking earnestly, " Who shall show 
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us any earthly good ?" In their souls they are longing to know uiigTow. 

how their sins can be forgiven. They are going through penances 

and sacrifices, and undergoing fastings and bitter privations, if only 

they may find the pardon of their souls ; and we, dear friends, 

we know the way. Oh ! how shall they hear without a preacher, ^j^^^es^*' 

and how shall they preach except they be sent ? Even as phil- ^^^^^ 

anthropists, even as patriots, give the women the Bible. The 

Bible says, "Fear God, honour the King." But these women 

are beginning to curse our rule, in Bengal especially, because we 

have taken away their old faith, and they do not care how soon 

our rule is taken away. As a patriot I would say, give them the 

Bible, give them the one bond which shall unite them to Him, 

" Who hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the 

face of the earth." 

But you say, has nothing been done ? Has no voice reached b^e**done? 
any of them ? Thank God, there are tokens of Christian life 
in many parts of India. There are women who put you and converts, 
me to shame, whose devotion to Christ, whose sacrifices, whose 
saintly love puts your cold love and mine to shame. These 
women have literally suffered the loss of all things, that they 
might. win Christ. Yes, there are martyrs — there are living 
martyrs. We could take you to Amritsir and show you a young An iiiustra- 
Mohammedan lady who was threatened with death if only she 
professed Christ. But she was willing to give up home, mother, 
father, and all she held dear, to come to the Mission House to be 
just employed in the Normal School, and her example has been 
followed, and her baptism, eighteen months ago, by the conver- 
sion of four or five of her pupils. You might see that young 
Mohammedan, still full of the love of Christ, although they tell 
her they will tear her limb from limb. They have shut her up 
in a cell, fed her on prisoner's fare, and heaped every kind of 
contempt and derision on her — though they have done all this 
she stands firm, and they say she is bewitched. They say the 
Christians have so engraven the love of Christ on her heart that 
she has become bewitched, and they are at their wit's end, for 
they cannot turn out this new faith, which they tnimc to be 
the devil, in her. 

We could take you to a Christian's deathbed at Puttialla, ^yf^ 
near whom, while dying there not many months ago— her pious 
husband was standing, watching over her, was devotedly cheer- 
ing her with sweet hymns, and with exceeding great and 
precious promises, and she in return, telling him not to wee|j^ 
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Umwtoit. Jesus called her, and she must go— g^athering her Moham- 
medan and Hindu neighbours, and speaking to all around 
her of the love of Christ ; and then, when speech &iled her, 
taking up a picture of the dying Saviour, and, pointing to 
the wounds in His blessed side and hands and feet, in that 
moment of extreme weakness repeating a verse of that precious 
hymn beginning, "Jesus, Thy robe of righteousness," and 
then, with one last effort, she gathered up her breath and ex- 
claimed, " Lord Jesus Christ I" — as if He had come to fetch her, 
and she went away to be with Him. Oh ! there are many such 

Many more , i ▼ .11 1 t* / 1 

would oome. mstances, more than you and I will ever know. But, dear 
friends, there might be millions brought to Christ if we were 

workere. ^^^J faithful. I am sure that in this large Conference there 
must be those who could go forth at their own charges. It is 
hard to beg for money. We want women who will give them- 
selves and their substance to the Lord, who hear a voice 
from heaven, saying, " Hearken, O daughter and consider, and 
incline thine ear ; forget thine own people and thy father's 
house: so shall the King have pleasure in thy beauty. For 
He is thy Lord ; and worship thou Him." . . . . " Instead of 
thy fathers shall be thy children, whom thou mayest make 
princes in all the earth." 

Febqusoit -^.fter the singing of a hymn, Mrs. Ferguson, of Chumba, 
spoke as follows : The time allowed to us is so short that my 
only appeal to you will be through facts. You all know the 
degraded state of the women of India. Mrs. Urmston has already 
described it ; but when she spoke of a woman in India, of her sole 
wish being to be the mother of a son, I thought I would like to 
iYto a HiSdu ^ word. I do not think mothers in this country realise what 
mother. ^ SOU is to a Hindu woman. Under the old patriarchal system, 
all the men in one family live under the same roof. When they 
marry they bring their wives to the same house; when the 
daughter marries she goes right away to her father-in-law's house, 
and has nothing more legally to do with her parents. So that 
to a woman this having a son gives her her only social position, 
her only influence ; and this influence is very great. Wives have 
little influence in India, but mothers are paramount. Not only 
is the feeling a social feeling, and one for which regard is had as 
to happiness in this life, but it is the son's duty always to light 
the funeral pyre ] and unless that duty is performed by the son 
the soul of the person who has died does not reach heaven, 
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but becomes a sort of wandering spirit. This rule about the son j^l'^^g^y 
performing this ceremony is one of the oldest of their religion. 
It is believed to link the different generations to each other ; and 
so link humanity with God. You can understand, then, when a 
woman looks for her happiness in this life and her salvation in 
the next to this event, what a great one it is to her. The very 
word in the language which is used to specify son, in Bengali, 
means " deliverer from hell." 

Well, it is our duty now, and privilege to go to these women ^^^^Jmorxg 
and tell them of a better salvation ; and the door has been wide women, 
opened. It is eighteen years now since I went out as a school- 
girl to India, when the work was in its infency. It was the day 
of small things; but even then the various branches of this 
special work had been opened out. We had our Zenana schools 
for the little girls, and the house-to-house visitation for the 
women. These Zenana schools are very simple. In Calcutta I 
remember how they commenced in our own mission. There was ^^^^J® 
a young Hindu woman, the daughter of our native doctor, a 
man of great intelligence. His daughter, poor girl I became a . 
widow at the age of fourteen, and she was an only child. He 
was so much attached to her that he begged the father-in-law to 
give her up. She went home and her father taught her as a 
little amusement how to read and write. She was greatly 
interested in his medical practice and kept the list of his patients. 
After a time he died, and the mother and daughter being left 
rather poorly off, my mother suggested that the young widow 
should open a school in her own house, bringing the little 
girls from the surrounding houses and doing what she could papiis. 
to teach them. That was the beginning of one of our schools on 
the south side of Calcutta. It soon grew large, and has gone on 
all these years. The first teacher has died, but instead of two or 
three meeting together in the verandah, I understand they have a 
separate school-house built in the English fashion, with pots of 
flowers, making it attractive to the children, and the Missionary 
himself is allowed to come and teach the Bible in it. When I 
was in Calcutta I could not venture to ask my father or any one 
I knew to go and undertake this teaching. Though India is a 
Conservative country, it is progressing. 

The most interesting part of the work is the house-to-house 
visitation among the women. Their horizon is bounded by the 
four walls of the Zenana, and dreary, monotonous and dull are zenana life, 
all their lives. Mrs. Urmston has described them. They ax^ 
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spent in the most frivolous occupations. True, these ignorant 
women are the wives, mothers, and sisters of the highly educated 
natives ; and now we feel how sad it is that the women have not 
known something of what education is. When, therefore, the door 
was opened to them to share in it we found a very great welcome. 
The natives are all naturally intelligent, and the women have their 
full share of this intelligence. There are many who have a dull 
apathetic look ; but once go in, and their curiosity is aroused. 
They ask questions about frivolous things at first, but when once 
the key of knowledge moves, then they become intelligent and 
bright, and really very interesting people. 

Let me tell you one incident, and I am not sure that it is not a 
sample of many. An old pupil of mine, the wife of a barrister 
who was earning between £2000 and £3000 a year in his profes- 
sion, and who had quite ceased to believe in idolatry, happening; 
to be the only woman in the Zenana, had had taught to her more 
than most husbands generally teach their wives. She, moreover, 
had thought of things for herself She heard that I was visiting 
families in the neighbourhood, and her husband called on me and 
invited me to the house. I went, and he received me very cour- 
teously at the outer door. It would not have been etiquette for 
him to take me upstairs and introduce me to his wife ; but I was 
handed over to one of the women-servants. When I got up- 
stairs, the wife was standing in her finest dress, covered with 
jewftls ; thinking that her first interview with an English-woman 
was a very great event. A chair had been brought for my special 
benefit from her husband's room, but she seated herself on the 
floor, and we began to talk. She told me of the intense interest 
she took in her husband's pursuits. She said, "When he is away 
I get his books, and turn them over, and wonder what is in them 
that interests him so much. Do you think I could ever learn to 
read ?" I replied, " Of course you could. Wouldn't you like to 
begin at once And I brought out my Bengali spelling-book, 
and taught her the first five letters of the Alphabet. In six 
months that woman could read her own language fluently, and with 
great intelligence ; and then at her own request we began English. 
She also progressed in that, and as a lesson exercise-book 
I gave her '^Little Arthur's History of England." The first day 
after she got the book, she met me with beaming eyes, and said, 
Since you were here I have been so happy. I have been reading 
what your country was like ; and in reading it, I felt sure there 
was hope for India ; that as the light had shined and brightened 
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you, so also will it shine on India, and we too shall enjoy the ^J'^^^^ 
happiness and freedom that you have." 

In addition to all the secular teaching we do more. If we do BiWo teuch- 
, give secular teaching in the Zenana, the women are so utterly 
ignorant that it is absolutely necessary. I do not think the work 
is secular. I think it all becomes sacred. Well, her greatest in- 
terest was in the Bible. As soon as she could read I gave her 
the Bengali New Testament, and as she read it (we had had a 
great many conversations on religious matters), she told me that 
the great doubt she previously entertained had been solved. As Her interest 
her own expression was, In her former religion she could not find 
a god to worship." But in the New Testament, when she read 
of Jesus, God become man, coming to this world and giving His 
life even to death, she said, " That is the answer to my doubts. 
He must be what we call in that language ^ the true incarnation 
of God.' " The hours I spent in her house were the happiest in 
my life. We were very sorry to part when I left Calcutta, though 
before doing so I introduced to her the wife of an educated native 
Christian gentleman. She said, " Well, I may truly say that you Joy and rest, 
have taught me,and especially by this book (the Bible), that though 
my life is just like the life of a bird in a cage, in my cage I have 
learnt to sing." That is just one example, and I believe that our 
Missionary ladies could point to many such. The Bible does teach 
them, and I think there lies our hope in Zenana work. Whatever 
other education may be doing in breaking down the Hindu reli- 
gion without putting a new one in its place, at any rate we are 
able to go to the women straight with the Gospel. Many of 
them have said, " Do you know why we have always opposed women 
Christianity more than any other people; it was just this, that <>f 
we didn't know what it was. We understood that it was a reli- ^eans. 
gion that separated families. But when you tell us it is a religion xhey see its 
of love, we cannot warn our sons as we used to do against it." In 
that lies our great hope. Though the women's sphere may be 
very limited, they have great influence in the house ; and I think 
the influence that we are having there will tell powerftilly upon the 
general result. It will tell first in the family. I do not say it has 
gone beyond ; because the women are not prepared yet to take 
their place in life outside, but already their place is being 
made brighter and more comfortable to them in the family. the^SmSy.*** 

Then, again, religion goes more to their hearts. You may 
have heard of a woman who asked very simply, " Was our Holy 
Book written by a woman; because (she said) it speaks so 
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kindly of us ?" So you see how our religion of love goes to 
their hearts^ and in that also lies our power. I may just tell 
you the work that is being done now in the Zenanas. You know 
in former times, when a man became a Christian, the great oppo- 
sition he had to encounter was from his family. There was a 
young man in the London Mission who was determined, at what- 
ever cost, to profess the faith he believed in. He said he must 
go home to tell his wife. She was a young girl, fourteen years 
of age, who had recently gone to live in his home. He began 
with fear and trepidation, hardly knowing what to say. She was 
a little alarmed at his embarrassment, and asked, " What is it ?" 
He said he had been reading the Book of the Christians, and had 
come to see that their own religion must be false. Reason did 
not go with it, but whilst, by the aid of the Bible, he had found 
the one religion to be false^ he had found the other to be true. 
She said, " You don't mean to say you are a Christian ?" Yes, 
that was what he was. She ran away to the little box, the one 
private thing which belonged to her, in which she kept her 
treasures, and, bringing out the Bible, she said, ^^If I had been 
asked what greatest happiness I should have chosen, I should 
have prayed that you might have become a Christian. I, too, 
have been reading this book, and have come to ^^he conclusion 
that it contains the true religion." A very few days after that, 
both husband and wife were able to profess their faith together. 
As this is a work which peculiarly calls to women, I only hope 
the women here will be interested in it. It seems to me that 
this work in India is what the prophet speaks of as gathering out 
the stones of difficulty in this work, so that by-and-by the way of 
the Lord will be prepared. 



Mrs. EthiX' 



Mrs. Etherington, of Benares, said: Dear Friends, Though 
you have heard much about the condition of women in India I 
cannot say that there is nothing left for me to say. I will begin 
at once by telling you something of what is being done for the 
education of women ; as this meeting is said to be specially 
for the consideration of female education in the East. I 
would begin by speaking about the agencies for female educa- 
tion, so far as I know them, in the North-West of India, for 
that is the part of the country which I know best. We hare 
there three distinct agencies for carrying on the work of female 
education — Government, private enterprise, and Missionary 
QoTemment, Societies. The work of the Government may be disposed of in a 
very few sentences, for it is vex^ sm«J[\. vaAa^^. 1 ^sa sorry to 
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have to say this, because I feel personally much grieved about it, ^SSio arT**" 
having something to do widi it myself. But it was carried on 
without spirit, and has dwindled almost to nothing. At one 
time we hoped that the Government was going to take up the 
matter in the spirit of the Educational Despatch of 1854. A good 
deal was commenced to be done for female education for a time ; 
but matters have been gradually becoming worse and worse ; and 
now, I am sorry to say, that there are only a few schools left. Of 
the two Normal schools in the North- West, the one at Benares was 
closed just before I left. These were Normal schools in little J^JI^j^^ 
more than the name. Neither the lady who had the superin- 
tendence before me, nor I myself, had the advantage of a 
thorough training in such wqrk, and so we had both of us (I can 
speak for myself, at least) to find out what was wanted, and how 
to teach it. So soon as I had got the thing into working order, The secular 
and was able to send out proper teachers, the whole collapsed, p"** 
and the school was closed. We hope the time will come when the 
Government will teach girls to read and write, at least ; and if 
they do that then Zenana work will be easier than it now is. We 
are glad to teach girls and women anything that will lead them 
to think. Brought up as they are, they have little power of 
thinking. They cannot concentrate their minds upon anything ; 
and so we are glad to teach them to read and write 5 or anything 
else that will give them an interest in life. 

Next comes private enterprise. In several of the larger cities ^J^Jj^ 
of India there are schools supported by native gentlemen, and con- 
ducted by native teachers, in some cases under the superin- 
tendence of European ladies. In Benares, where I have been Effort in 
located for ten years, there is one native gentleman who takes 
a great interest in this matter. He started a school just 
about the time that I first went to India. It was in- 
tended for high caste girls only; but it did not seem to get 
on well, and after a couple of years he asked me to take the 
superintendence. I was very thankful to do so, but only on con- 
dition that I should have ftill and sole control. I was afraid to 
have myself fettered with a native committee. That would not do 
at all. So I have it on my own terms, and it has, I think, been a 
success. There are some friends present who have had an i?y^!SJd8°" 
o{^ortunity of seeing it, and they have been satisfied that it has 
been — from a Missionary point of view as well as the educational 
— a real good. We have sent up girls for the examination^ which 
in India corresponds to the Middle-Class Examination, the Oidftx^ 
and Cambrid^ Locd JBxaminatiou, Of coxxia^ tkey ^jjk^^ ^ 
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separate examination, to which no men or boys are admitted. 
We have passed some pupils, and others sent up have received 
honorary mention. From a Missionary point of view I ought to 
say something about these schools. We have about 500 pupils 
there. The Gospel is taught in the schools; but as the hours of 
teaching are limited by the disadvantages of climate, and so on, 
there is not so much time to give to teaching as we should wish. 
Consequently we have started a Sunday-school in connexion 
with it, taught by ladies of the Zenana Mission connected with 
our Society, and in that, of course, we teach nothing but the 
Scriptures. We conduct the Sunday-schools in the same manner 
as here. We try to get the pupils to think and talk upon the 
lessons we give them ; and we have singing, of which they 
are very fond, and which has a great effect upon the native 
mind. Some of these pupils are from a Missionary point of 
view among our hopeful scholars. We have girls of various ages 
from six and upwards, and women from thirty or forty. The 
latter, being widows, have no hope in life save what our work 
enkindles in them. 

I could tell you of a great many cases of good done, but will 
only name one. A young girl, a widow, who has been in the 
school for some years, was asked to join the Normal school some 
time ago, but she refused, because she preferred to remain in the 
Mission school. She joined our Sunday-school and has been a 
regular attendant, despite persecution at home. Continually has 
she come to school looking sad and depressed, and when asked 
the reason she has said, They are unkind to me at home. They 
don't want me to come. They say I must not read my Bible, 
and they upbraid me for doing so. I will not bow down to idols, 
nor go to the Ganges to bathe ; I will not do anything in ac- 
cordance with our religion ; and so they treat me very badly. 
But I will worship God in my own way." And she remained 
faithful and attended, notwithstanding all these drawbacks. On 
the Sunday before I left Benares for England, she expressed 
Her prayer, the desire to offer up prayer, and a most touching prayer 
it was. She thanked God for all He had done for her and tor 
those with her in the school, inasmuch as they had been brought 
to learn about the Saviour. Then she went on to pray that 
they might be kept fai thful and worship the true God. Altogether 
her prayer was most remarkable. Finally, she prayed that I 
might be restored to health — for I was very ill at the time — and 
that I might be taken back to teach them, as she said, " more of 
tie way of life." 1 tell vj\ieTi ^fec^d that my ten 
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years of labour in India had not been in vain. Since I have been ^"^J™' 
in England I have had interesting letters from this girl. The 
other agency is that of Missionary Societies, about which you 
have heard much. We have in Benares three schools at work ; Missionary 
and a great deal is done in Zenana visiting. 

Mrs. Etherington concluded with a powerful appeal to ladies 
on behalf of Zenana work. 



The Rev. J. E. Payne, of Calcutta, next addressed the meet- p^^;^-*- 
ing as follows : — I have seen many of the Mission schools in 
Madras, Bombay, and the North- West Provinces of India ; but 
I am more particularly acquainted with Missionary work in 
Bengal. I have from time to time visited and examined many 
schools; during the last few years I have given religious 
lessons to Hindu girls in schools at Calcutta ; and I have also 
had means of knowing much about the working of Zenana 
missions. 

To a clear understanding of Missionary work in India it is Varieties in 
necessary to bear in mind that the people consist of many dif- ° 
ferent nations. There are the Tamil, the Telugu, the Canarese, 
the Mahrattee, the Guzerattee, the Punjabi, the Hindustani, the 
Bengali, and many other nations. These differ from one another, 
even as the nations of Europe differ, in language, social customs, 
and religious observances; so that much that is true of one 
nation, is quite misleading when affirmed of another. 

In nothing are there greater differences than in the condition in the treat- 
of women. In some parts, and among some classes, polygamy women, 
is common. In Bengal, Kulin Brahmins whom I have known, 
have twenty, even thirty, wives at the same time. In one 
part of Southern India polyandry exists; one woman has 
several husbands at one and the same time. 

Some Mussulmans take a wife, stipulating that if the wife be 
rasatisfactory she shall be sent back to her father on payment 
by the husband of a certain sum of money. Again, there are 
women among the M^le^lis who select their own husbands : the 
marriage consists of the gift of a new dress by the husband to the 
wife, and the wife can dissolve the marriage by returning the 
present to the husband. But apart from these extreme cases, 
there are many less striking, but more important, differences that 
affect methods of Missionary work. In the South of India 
women have more freedom than women of the same classes in 
the North of India ; consequently in the South HindM ^^1% t^- 
main in the Mission schools up to fourteen or 
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Be^j. E. whereas in the North they remain at school till only twelve or 
thirteen. 

Bengal. Thus it is necessary to bear in mind that statements made 
about Bengal maj not be applicable to Madras ; even as state- 
ments^ about Italy may not be true of England. It would be 
true to say that the people of Europe are generally Christian ; 
but it would not be true to say that the people of England^ even 
as the people of Italy, are Roman Catholics. It would be true to 
say that the people of India are generally Hindus ; but it would 
not be true to say that the people of Madras, even as the people 
of Bengal, are generally worshippers of Durga. 

wSmSi*are°^ There are important social differences in these different 

not secluded, nations : the rich and the poor, the high-born and the low. 

Men of high birth seclude their women as far as possible ; men 
of low birth, who are rich, hide the women of their families in 
order to be respectable. But the great mass of the people of 
India are neither rich nor of high birth. The greater part of the 
population of India live in villages, not in towns, and are poor or 
of very moderate means ; hence a large proportion of the women 
in most parts of India have much more freedom than is commonly 
supposed by people in England. The well-to-do classes of women 
are shut up in the " Zenana;" but the poor women in the towns, 
and women generally in agricultural villages, have freedom. 

Work among The Christian work that is being done among women in India 
is of two classes — that for Christians and that for non-Christians. 

I. The educational work being done for Christians consists of 
day-schools, boarding-schools, and normal schools. The pupils 
of these schools are either the daughters of Christians or orphans 
of non- Christian parents. The girls are kept under instruction 
until fourteen or even eighteen years of age ; and a Christian 
culture is impressed upon them. Those pupils who marry are 
fitted to fulfil the duties of wife and mother in a Christian house- 
hold — duties quite different from those of young wives in Hindu 
or Mohammedan households ; and those pupils who remain un- 
married become teachers and assistants in schools for non- 
Christian girls, and in Zenana work. Too much cannot be done 
to render all sorts of schools for Christian girls thoroughly effi- 
cient. That much has been done is shown by the fact that a 
Bengali young lady passed the Matriculation Examination of the 
Calcutta University in 1876, mathematics and all. Consequently 
the Calcutta University has opened its Examinations in Arts to 
women. 
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2. The work for non-Christians consists of schools for girls and pj^* ^* 
Zenana Visitation for women. work among 

(1) . The schools for non-Christian girls are elementary. A chriatian. 
few of the girls in these schools get as good an education as boys 

of a like age ; but too commonly the attendance of girls is so 
irregular, and the age at which they leave school is so early, that 
the results are disheartening. But improvement is observable. 
In Bengal the Government Scholarship Examinations for boys 
have been opened to girls, and already girls have obtained 
Government Scholarships. 

(2) . The Zenana" visitors go to native ladies in the houses zenanas, 
where they live with their fathers and husbands, and are hid 
from the eyes of ev«n friends and neighbours. The women of 

the well-to-do classes engage most of the time and energies of 
the European and American lady Missionaries. The poorer 
women in the great cities and the women in the agricultural 
villages are receiving almost no attention. This is no matter of 
surprise ; a handfiil of ladies cannot do everything amid the vast 
and dense populations of India. The poorer women of the cities 
and the women in the villages ought to be evangelised ; bufc this 
must be done by sending out more workers. 

In lie course of the last thirty years lady Missionaries have ^«<st of it. 
made " Zenana work" what it is to-day. They have cast out 
apathy and fear about education for Hindu and Mohammedan 
ladies ; and they have created a demand for instruction. When 
they began this Zenana work^ they gave their time ; they gave 
every book needed by the pupil ; they gave Berlin- wool and 
canvas for needle-work ; and they were admitted, even on such 
terms, as a favour. But now, in Calcutta and elsewhere, every Progress, 
pupil pays for all books and articles needed, and pays a fee of 
sometimes ten or fifteen shillings a month for instruction. This 
2i6nana work must continue to be done, and yet the work among 
the poorer women in the towns and the women in the villages 
must not remain undone. 

Missionaries' wives and ladies sent out from Europe and America Agents, 
have opened up most of the work done thus far. For the con- 
tinuance and development of schools for Christians, and schools 
and Zenana visiting for non- Christians, there is ample room for 
every earnest Christian lady that is willing to go to India. None 
need fear that there is no suitable work in India. The Indian Local agents. 
Churches have furnished some of the most devoted labourers that 
have wrought in this work \ and it is important that «ll ^'^tl'c^ 
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ready for work in the Indian Churches should be employed. 
Those ladies who go out from England and America now, will in 
some parts of India find themselves in co-operation with most 
devoted and successful workers who never were out of India. It 
is of first importance that ladies who go to India should make 
up their minds to a thorough hearty sisterly sympathy with all 
workers already in the field — whether European or American, 
Eurasian or Native. 

Medical Missionaries have already been sent out from America, 
and Missionary authorities in England are beginning to move m 
the same direction. The ladies who have gone from America 
have had their medical knowledge certified by a University Degree. 
But a lady possessing medical knowledge and skill in nursing, such 
as may be obtained in England or Scotland, will find a great 
sphere of Christian usefulness, particularly among the poorer 
women in the towns and the women in the villages. 

There is one lady in the North- West who publicly preaches the 
Gospel in one of the towns, and who goes out regularly into the 
villages and preaches the Gospel there. I know that ladies in the 
ordinary Zenana work sometimes address a dozen or twenty women. 
I know also that Missionaries' wives sometimes speak to women 
in one part of a village, while the Missionary speaks to men in 
another part of the same village ; but I know of only one lady 
who regularly and publicly preaches the Gospel to the poor women 
in towns, or to the women in the villages. A lady from Mexico 
addressed this Conference on Tuesday : ladies are chief speakers 
at this meeting ; I look for the time when ladies able to address 
public assemblies will be sent out to India, and be instructed to 
preach the Gospel to the poorer women in the towns and the 
women in the villages. 

In conclusion, I think it well to suggest that every lady who 
goes to India for any kindof Missionary work be required to prepare 
for an examination in the language of the people, at the end of 
the first and second year. Missionaries of all denominations are 
examined, and they are liable to recall if they fail to pass. 



Miss wbbt. Miss West, from Smyrna, then spoke as follows : — I have a 
picture or two to give you, dear friends, of Missionary wbrk 
in the cradle-land of the human race. Let me take you with me 
Wort on the to the banks of the Tigris. Many years ago a wedding took 
A uttie his- place. The age of the bride was thirteen, and the bridegroom 
was thirty-five J both were Armenians. After the usual pro- 
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cession through the streets, the feastings, the dancings and the 
torchlights, the bride was conveyed to the house of her husband, 
and they were left. He lifted the veil, and for the first time saw 
the face of his wife. Probably he was not very much pleased, 
for there are as many deceptions now as in the time of Jacob and 
Leah. Casting a look at his wife, he fancied he saw a derisive 
smile on her face, and striding towards her, with one blow he 
laid her senseless upon the floor. That was the keynote of their ^J^J,^^^ 
married life — one of unutterable misery, without one drop of 
sweetness to lighten its load. Her mother-in-law was as stern 
as are most mothers-in-law, and never suflPered the daughter-in- 
law to speak. For many years the life of the wife was one of un- 
told degradation and misery. For twenty years she, drank that 
cup, and then the grace of God, which bringeth salvation, 
touched her husband's heart. The lion became a lamb; so meek, Converted, 
so gentle, so patient, so loving, that the wife was utterly amazed. 
She could not believe in the reality. She began to test him little 
by little, and then finding it true, she made his life so bitter that 
he came to the Missionary, and said, " Please to plead with my 
wife. If she will not go with me, ask her to let me alone, for I 
cannot endure it." The Missionary went to her and said, You 
should be a good woman. See what Christianity has done for 
your husband. See what he was and what he is and he pleaded 
. with her to accept the same Gospel. " I believe it all," she re- 
plied; " It is all good, and I mean to be a Christian myself, but 
first let him have a good taste of what I have suffered for the 
last twenty years." The Missionary thought that woman worth 
converting, and a good Christian she became. It is marvellous Disabilities 
that so much of native vigour should remain in the Armenian n-^g® 
race after centuries of crushing oppression from the ruling race in 
the country. The Moslem idea of woman has permeated all the 
Christian races. They form one great but unhappy conglomera- 
tion ; nothing but the love of Jesus can weld them into real union, 
and we hope it will yet do that. 

My friends have spoken of progress. I cannot even begin to Piogress 
tell you what I have seen. Fifty years ago there was not a 
school for girls throughout the whole of the land ; but now, 
thank God, there are little centres of light, schools for girls. 
Yes, we may call them colleges ; and not only girls, but women 
also are brought in. I had the great privilege and honour 
of superintending a training-school on the banks of the Euphrates, ^ *h« 
in the Garden of Eden, where the roots of sin were first planted. 
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MiM w«»». There women can be taught, while their husbands are trained in 
theological seminaries. Formerly mere babes were gi^en in mar- 
riage, and customs prevailed of which you have no conception. I 
JjgESe.*"^ ^ ^7 possession a silver spoon which twenty-six poor women 
brought to me with bare feet. They had hardly began to learn. 
They came when I was leaving, to bid me good-by, and I gave to 
each a parting word, and expected them to go. But one of them 
stepped up, and making me a little bow, presented me with a silv^ 
spoon. " We have taken our coppers," she said, and put them 
together, and got you this ; and we want you to eat your soup 
with it as long as you live. God will reward you at the last day 
for what you have done for us. What you have done for us is 
worth more than silver.*' I found these poor women had engraved 
upon it : — Presented by the Women Pupils of the Theological 
Seminary of Harpoot." They are in advance of Britain ; for I 
don't think you have theological seminaries for women here yet 
One of our pupils went to the chief city, and was stcmed and 
WOTk by » mobbed. By the power of love she found her way back to us, 
woman. and was able in other directions to plant the seed of the Christian 
Church. There are more than twenty women members of her 
Church, and the work has gone on so beautifully that they can 
be and are acting as helpers with me in the seminary. After she 
bad worked there a few years she wrote that " the brethren had 
paid £i6 in gold pieces, to send her back to Harpoot." That was 
S^kn^i?."*^ not enough. She must learn to play the organ in their church. 
leOge. She must learn English and Algebra. Her intention now is to 
learn sufficiently to have a high school. Some of the girls are 
now going into the higher branches. The most beautiM feature 
of all is, that just as they begin to learn the Bible, many of them 
begin to teach it to others. That is the way the Gospel leaven 
J^«n is going to spread. A woman who has learned her a, b, c, goes 
women. over to her neighbour and says, " I'm learning my a, b, c ; you 
must learn too and she makes the woman leave her occupation 
so that she may be taught. One man is longing to be trained 
amith^^' * Missionary ; but he is so useful in his work as a blacksmith 

that he can't well be spared. When a man came to have his 
horse shod, he read a verse whilst he was hammering away at 
the horse- shoe — hammering away at the man's conscience as well 
as the horse's shoe, a blow here and a blow there. As his cus- 
tomers left he would say, Wouldn't you like to take that book: 
I'll lend it to you." Perhaps he sells it, saying he can get 
another, and so he is catching them " by guile." Well, this man 
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wanted to be trained as a preacher ; but first he asked, " What ^fas wiw. 

, „ ./. , 1 , 11 . . , Andlus 

shall m J wife do : she has set her heart upon going into the wife, 
other school." I said to her, " Why do you wish to go into the 
school ?" " Because," she replied, " I can speak to the people in a 
way that you can't. The Government will not allow direct work ; 
but • I can go there and teach. I want to learn more of this 
blessed Bible." And when I tested her a little more, the tears 
started to her eyes, and she said, " If you can't take me into 
your school, just leave the door a little ajar, and I will sit on the 
stone outside and listen to you." She was received into the 
school^ and has answered all our expectations. 

Life is very simple out there. They all eat out of one dish, gj^^JJ***® 
and sleep on the floor. What the children do now, their grand- ^ 
mothers did before them : there's no change. If women get a 
heart to work for Christ, it will give them new thoughts and 
ennoble their lives. Well, this woman had such a heart, and, the 
man came and said, My wife is getting ahead of me : what a 
pity. You musn't let her take the lessons and then go down to 
the villages." Well," I said, "while she talks to the women 
you talk to the men." He came back after a time with a beam- 
ing face and said, " If my wife does a great work for Christ, you 
know we are one, and so I have half the credit" I could tell 
you many stories of the simplicity with which these people receive 
the Gospel. Many of the old women have said to me at times, " Oh ! 
why didn't you come before — years ago ? It is too late for us." 
This dismayed me a little, and I set before them, as best I could, 
the Gospel plan, showing them that though they might have 
missed by reason of their age many of the advantages of the 
school, yet the Pearl of Great Price was theirs if they trusted to 
Him. I remember being by the bedside of a poor dying woman. Adyingbtd. 
Her heart had been softened by illness. When I had told her of 
^ a Saviour ready to help, she said, " Your God will listen to you, 
when He wont listen to me." " Ah ! yes. He will," I replied ; 
** He sent me seven thousand miles to tell you this story. You 
can never say that no one ever cared for your soul." I tried to 
tell her of fi'ee grace. She could not grasp the idea ; but there 
was one expression struck me that I was sure she did understand. 
So I cried, " It is God's baksheesh to you." Oh ! that tiresome S^SiA^h* 
word ! I never dreamed it would convey the glorious news of a 
firee salvation ; " the baksheesh of God j" something without 
any payment in return. The meaning in their language for 
Bible is "God-breath." To-day there are hundi^ds* ^om^\jL 

Y 
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MiMWm. and girig trained and going forth with the open Bihle, but there 
Thed»rk- thousands sitting in darkness; and in the city of Smyrna 

great*"^ there are women sitting in luxury who as yet do not know how 
to read. They are beginning to wake up to the shame of it. I 
said to them, " I don't want your children to despise you, though 
they are learning all the modem languages. All the wisdom is 
not in books. The Queen of Sheba didn't know how to read, 
and yet she learned of the glory of Solomon ; and why should 
you not learn of the Saviour's love ?" 

Pnyer. Two verses of the 43rd hymn, " All hail the power of Jesus' 
name," were sung; the benediction was pronounced, and the 
meeting was brought to a close. 



TENTH SESSION. 



Friday Morning, October 2(dh, 1878. m?b«no. 

Chairman : Major-Gen. Sir William Hill. 

Subject : — Missions among the Armenians, Nestorians, Subject. 
Copts, and Syrians ; among Greek Christians ; among Roman 
Catholics in Europe ; among Jews ; among Mohammedans ; 
Bible Colportage on the Continent of Europe; the Christian 
Literature prepared and circulated by the Religious Tract Society 
and others. 

The Session commenced with the singing of the hymn, " The 
Son of God goes forth to war, a Kingly Crown to gain after 
which the Rev. E. Storrow offered prayer. 

At the call of the Chairman, the Rev. T. P. Hughes, B.D., gev. t. p. 
of Peshawar, read the following paper : — 

MISSIONS AMONG MOHAMMEDANS. 

By the Rev. T. P. Hughes, B.D., M.R.A.S., 
C. M. S. Missionary to the Afghans at Peshawar. 

One hundred and seventy millions of the human race are said The number 

of Mohani- 

to profess the religion of Mohammed. Of these, six millions are medans. 
in Europe, fifty millions in Africa, and one hundred and thirteen 
millions in Asia.* 

In Europe Mohammedanism has been on the rapid decline for 
centuries ; but it is still the dominant religion of the whole of 
Northern Africa, Arabia, Asia Minor, Persia, and Central Asia. 
Forty millions of people professing the Islam faith are our fellow, 
subjects in India. Indeed, it may be questioned whether at any 
time any one Moslem monarch ever exercised dominion over so 
many Mohammedans as that now swayed by our own Queen as 
Empress of India. 

♦ According to Mr. Keith Johuston's computations supplied for the new 
edition of the C. M. S. Atlas, the population of the Mohammedan world is : —In 
Europe 5,974,000 ; in Africa 50,416,000; in Asia 112,739,000. 

Y 2 
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Hr©HM^* some parts of the world — in Africa, for example — ^there 

Where in- caDDOt be a doubt that Mohammedanism is spreading ; and even 
crewe. Bomeo, and in other islands of the Indian Archipelago, we 

are told that it has supplanted Hinduism. In Central Asia, 
within the last twenty years, numerous villages inhabited by the 
Shia posh Kafirs'*' have been Ibrcibly converted to Islam^ and in 
Santalia and in other parts of India the converts to Islam from 
the aboriginal tribes are not inconsiderable. 

Buty although Mohammedanism has, perhaps, gained in 
numerical strength within the last few years, no candid Moslem 
Beai decUne. will deny for a moment that it has lost, and is still losing, its 
vital power. 

In no Mohammedan State is Moslem law administered in its 
strict integrity, and even in the Sultan's own dominions some of 
the most sacred principles of the Prophet's religion are set at 
naught by the civil power ; and, as far as I can ascertain (and I 
speak after a good deal of personal research), the prevalence of 
downright infidelity amongst educated Moslems is unmistakable. 
No intelligent man believes in the teaching of the Moslem 

Why? divines," said a highly educated Mohammedan Egyptian to me 
not long ago ; " for our religion is not in keeping with the pro- 
gress of thought." 

The truth is, the Arabian Prophet over-legislated, and, as we 
now see in Turkey, it is impossible for civilised Mohammedans 
to be tied hand and foot by laws and social customs which were 
intended for Arabian society as it existed 1200 years ago; 
whilst, on the contrary, Christianity legislates in spirit, and can 
therefore be adapted to the spiritual and social necessities of 
mankind in the various stages of human thought and civilisation. 

meda^wom'. dealing with the Mohammedan world, as a field for Mis- 
sionary enterprise, I think we may divide it into five distinct 
sections — 

1. The Turkish Empire, including Arabia, Egypt, and those 
nations in Northern Africa which in some degree acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the Sultan. 

2. Persia, which is inhabited by Moslems of the Shia sect, 
which sect has very special characteristics of its own, whereby it 
is separated from the rest of Islam. 

3. Africa, where we are told there is a constantly increasing 



* In 1873 Downea, then a Lay Missionary of the Peshawar Mission, at- 
templedto proceed to Kafiristan, but was prevented by the British Government. 
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number of Moslem converts, from uncivilised races, who readily hugms!*' 
embrace any religion which they find to be an improvement upon 
their own false and unmeaning" superstitions. 

4. Central Asia^ including Turkestan, Khiva, Khokand, Bok- 
hara, Kashgar, and Afghanistan, which has hitherto been 
entirely closed against the influences of Christianity, but for 
which, let us hope, brighter days are dawning. 

5. India^ with its forty millions of Mohammedans, who, thanks 
to Britain's rule and Britain's justice, enjoy not only the name 
but the reality both of civil and religious liberty. 

(i.) iVith reerard to the Christian Missions in the Turkish Mission 

^ T -iTi ... ^ work in Tur- 

Jlimpire, 1 am convinced that the more we inquire into their past key. 
hsstory we shall find that their manifest failures are to be attri- 
buted almost entirely to the unfi-iendly attitude of the Turkish 
Government towards the spread of Christianity. Twenty-two 
years ago England shed her best blood in endeavouring to prop 
up the Sublime Porte, and Christian people then thought they 
had obtained religious liberty for the Turk. And strange to say, 
it has taken us nearly twenty -two years to find out our mistake. 
If by religious liberty is meant the right to worship God accord- 
ing to the forms of religion in which we were born, then every 
Moslem country has possessed that religious liberty from the very 
days of the Prophet.* But by religious liberty is meant either 
that the Christian subject of a Moslem State shall in all respects 
enjoy equal rights with his Moslem brother, or, still more, that a Lj^^sto 
Moslem citizen may, if he chooses, embrace Christianity, or any f®J^|[J^ 
other creed alien to his own, then, I regret to say, we demand 
from the Sultan of Turkey that which it is not in his power to 
give. Such a concession would be a most distinct violation of 
one of the most sacred edicts of the Prophet himself t 



* When, an infidel's country is conqiiered by a Moslem ruler, its inhabitants 
are oflTered liiree alternatives : — 

(1) . The reception of Islam, in which case the conquered become enfranchised 

citizens of the Moslem State. 

(2) . The payment of a poll-tax fjiziyahj, by which unbelievers in Islam 

obtain protection, and become zimmis. 

(3) . Death by the sword. 

In a iState brought under Moslems, all those who db not embrace the faith are 
placed under certain disabilities. They can wor^Jiip Ood according to their 
oton custom, provided they are not idolaters. ("Notes on Mohammedanism.*' 
Second edition. W. H. Allen & Co., London, p. 209). 

t This is evident from a letter published in a Government Blue Book, from 
Sir Henry Elliot (a.d. 1875). Sir Henry says — " It must homN^t V» bj^iVv^ 
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nvam '^^^ whole Turkish Empire is therefore practically closed for 
And of Mis- present against tltrect Missionary effort for the conversion of 
bbW^ i/oAamTiie^aii^, and consequently the American Missionaries in 
European Turkey, in Asia Minor, and in Egypt, have given their 
attention almost exclusively to the enlightenment of the ancient 
Christian churches, whilst the Church Missionary Society have 
felt it their duty for the present to withdraw from Cairo, from 
Constantinople, and from Smyrna.* 

After carefril inquiry I have come to the deliberate conclusion 
that, according to the present state of things in the Turkish 
empire, the free circulation of God's Word, the distribution of 
Christian books, and much more the baptism of a convert from 
the ranks of Islam are still almost impossibilities^f and that in a 
country which owes its very existence to Britain's blood, and 
Britain's money, and Britain's influence. How frff the life-long 



that tbe argaments on the side of the Turks, were not withoat weight. They 
said that while tbe free exercise of his religion was guaranteed to each of the 
Saltan's subjects, the right of making pro§elytes from the rdigion of the StaU 
neither had been nor vhu intended to he given,** 

An Apostate from Islam, according to the law, ought to be killed unless be 
repent of bis error within three days. When an Apostate has been slain his 
property goes to those of his heirs who still remain Mussulmans. ( Vide AX 
Sirajiyab). 

* Whilst the C. M. S. have felt it their duty to withdraw from these stations 
they have appointed the Rev. A. Schapira, a converted Israelite, to Gaza, with 
the special view to Missionary work amongst the Mohammedans. 

+ The Rev. Dr. Koelle, of Constantinople, in a communication to the Com- 
mittee of the Church Missionary Society, says : " No church or special building 
intended for public Christian service for Turks would have any chance of being 
authorised by Government.'* ..." Any Gt)vemment in Turkey which would 
carry out tbe principles of reEgious liberty foithfully, openly, and fully, would be 
accused by every conscientious Moslem of infidelity to their religion and treachery 
to their State.'* ..." The usefulness of the press is greatly hindered by the fact 
that the Turkish Government, whilst sanctioning the most hostile and un- 
founded attacks against Christianity, absolutely prohibits the printing of books 
in which our religion is defended against Mohammedanism, or even their im- 
portation through the custom-house." The Rev. T. F. Wolters, of Smyrna, 
said: "I should feel very much afraid to baptise any one {i.e., any Moslem) 
wishing to become a Christian, because of the immense difficulties that would 
follow." 

(During the discussion which followed the reading of my paper the statement 
that " the free circulation of God's Word was cUmost an impossibility,*' was 
called in question, but I heard nothing which requires me to withdraw the state- 
ment ; on the contrary, it was shown that certain restrictions were in force with 
regard to the printing and circulation of the Bible, which seem to confirm my 
own impression on the Bubject.) 
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labours of a Wolters at Smyrna, and of 9. Koelle at Constantinople 
have influenced native thought in Turkey it is impossible to tell 
(" tfie day shall declare it^'), but men who can thus labour on 
without any visible proof of success deserve, I think, the admira- 
tion and respect of all honest men. 

As far as I can ascertain, the positive results of missions to bS*of coiS' 
Moslems within the boundaries of the Ottoman empire amount 
only to some three converts at Constantinople, two at Cairo, and 
three at Jerusalem. An evidence, I take it, not of the want of 
spiritual power in the Gospel of Christ to convert the soul of even 
a Turk, but a proof positive that Mohammedanism when in the 
position af a ruling power is a very personification of anti-Christ 
himself And I may add that as long as the Turkish empire is 
ruled by one who is of necessity the spiritual head (Caliph) of 
Islam, we can no more expect religious liberty within that 
dominion than we could in the Papal States as long as they were 
under the secular power of the Pope, and consequently the grand 
remedy which was needed for Italy is precisely the one needed 
for the Ottoman empire J 

(2). In Persia, we have, I believe, a more hopeful field. Shia 
Mohammedans have learned a lesson of toleration even at their 
prophet's tomb ; for no Shia can make a pilgrimage to the sacred 
city without aflPecting to be a member of the Sunni sect. Then,^ 
again, the prevalence of mystic thought in Persia supplies certain 
conditions favowable to the introduction of Christianity. 

The American Missionaries in Persia seem to have given their ^Jngthe 
attention almost exclusively to the Nestorian Christians, although Nostorians. 
we are indebted to one of their number for the only translation 
of Shia traditions which we possess.* 

The Church Missionary Society has but lately occupied the 
field, and Mr. Bruce, formerly one of my fellow-clergy in the 
Punjab, has been recently appointed to Ispahan. Possessing, as Ispahan. 
Mr. Bruce certainly does, very special qualifications for Moham- 
medan work, I can but express the earnest hope that he will con- 
centrate all his ability and energy in a vigorous effort for the 
conversion of Moslems, and not be turned aside to what may 
now seem a more attractive opening amongst the Armenians of 
Julfa. 

(3.) In the vast Contineat of Afirica Mohammedanism seems to ^^^^ 



♦ The translation of the " Hyat-ul-Qulub," by the Eev. J. L. Merrick. 
{Phillips and Co., Boston, U.S. 1850.) 
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BoAniZ' ^ spreading. Not, however, on account of any inherent vitality 
in modem Mohanunedamsm, bat because the natives of thoae 
countries seem quite willing to accept any form of religious belief 
which is an improvement upon their own superstitions. And it 
is this very fact which brings home so forcibly the urgent claims 
of Central Africa, for if ever Mohammedanism should become a 
great opposing power in the Dark Continent," it will be because 
the Christian Church, possessing as she does the true light, re- 
fused to enter in at the open door, but suffered the spirit of anti- 
Christ to obtain possession before her. 
Am. Central Asia, with its fine, vigorous, and warlike races, 

although still closed against Missionary effort, forms a most 
attractive field for the Christian evangelist. And it seems un- 
generous to speak of it without alluding to that brave old Mis- 

dooetm sionary, Joseph Wolff, who on two occasions trod those mountain 
passes and spoke of the coming Jesus; and to Major Eldred 
Pottinger and Major Dawes, who, during the British occupation 
of Afghanistan, distributed God*s Word at Herat, Candahar, and 
Cabul, and to Captain Arthur Conolly, who confessed Christ even 
beneath the Moslem's scimitar, and died the martyr's death in the 
City of Bokhara, rather than deny the divinity of the Blessed 
Lord. The only Gosjiel light which now seeks to penetrate those 
gloomy passes, and to shine over those lofty mountain ranges, is 
the influence exerted by the Church Missionary Society's Mission- 
aries at Peshawar, at Bannu, and at Dera Ismail Khan; but there 
have been men from beyond the border who have embraced Christ; 
and, I think, without a single exception our Native evangelists 
now on our North-West frontier line are all converts from the 
Moslem faith. 

In indu. (5). In India the experience of Missionaries with reference to 
Mohammedans is very varied, for whilst in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay the conversion of a Moslem is looked upon as almost 
hopeless, in the Central Provinces and in the Punjab some of our 

gJJJJ^'lJ^ best and most energetic Christians are converts from Islam. It 
is true the total nimiber of converts from this system is not large, 
but we find in our different mission stations converts from Islam 
who can be taken as representative men. For example, at 
Jabalpur there is Mr. Safdar 'Ali, a magistrate of position, and 
for some years an Inspector of Government Schools, and who 
soon after his conversion wrote an able apology for the Christian 
faith ; at Amritsar there is another magistrate, Mr. Abdulla 
Athim, who was one of the chosen deputation who received the 
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Prince of Wales on behalf of the Native Christian Church in the 2^^^^^* 
Punjab 5 at Lahore we have the Rev. Imad-ud-din, whose literary 
labours in the service of Christianity are very extensive ; and 
then last, but not least, there is my own native brother, the Rev. 
Imam Shah, whose consistent Christian walk is a most valuable 
testimony in the midst of the far-off frontier city of Peshawar. 
The whole number of our converts from Mohammedanisn in 
Northern India will perhaps not number three hundred, but 
still we have amongst them, and have had amongst them, for 
some are fallen asleep," true specimens of the power of the 
Spirit upon souls of converted Moslems. I am quite sure of this, 
that considering the very feeble efforts put forth, consequent ^j^^ 
upon the enormity of the work and the paucity of the men, the 
wonder is not that we have so few converts from Islam in 
Northern India, but that we have anv at all ! In Northern India, 
so far from looking upon our labours amongst Mohammedans as 
both fruitless and hopeless, I think that most of our Missionaries 
are prepared to take the valuable converts we have as earnests 
of God's purposes and love towards the Mohammedans of Northern 
India. Nor do we forget that the first ordained native minister 
in North India, the fruit of Protestant Missions, was Abdul 
Masih, "a servant of Christ," but a convert from Mohamme- 
danism. 

The special difficulties in the way of the conversion of Moham- ^^}^^ 
medans appear to arise from that self-conscious superiority and 
arrogance which is an inherent power in Islam. Mohammedanism Pride, 
was never intended to be the religion of the conquered, and hence 
it is that the pious Moslem regards all other religionists, whether 
Jews, Christians, or fire-worshippers, as real objects of pity. 
The inspiration of the Koran and the divine mission of Mohammed 
are always taken for granted, and in the whole range of Moslem 
divinity (which consists of many thousands of theological trea- 
tises) you will not find one work or treatise bearing upon either 
of those important questions. 

Then, again, the mind of the Moslem is so saturated No inquiry, 
with dogma that it instinctively repels any suggestions of 
inquiry, and, consequently, in the majority of cases where an 
honest mind in Islam begins to inquire, ha soon finds himself 
landed in the regions of practical atheism. This is the state of. 
the case in Persia, where speculative inquiries as to the nature 
of God and man's future existence have given rise to a form of 
mystic thought combined with a laxity of morals which has well- 
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u^ml' esten out the very vitals of both the domestic and national 

life of that country. 
moStaWgh the strict moral demands which Christianity 

' makes upon every human soul that professes to be ruled by the 
law of Christ is a great impediment to a number of Moslems who 
otherwise might under certain considerations change their re- 
ligion. No great change of heart or life is expected of a convert 
from another creed to the ranks of Islam, and hence it is that the 
religion of Mohammed has such lamentable powers of adaptation 
to the lowest forms of moral existence. It has been well said 
that Mohammedanism has bailed to regenerate nations because 
it lacks that which Christianity possesses — ^a living example of 
truth. And I believe that, after all, it is this grand moral 
barrier — namely, the Christ-like standard of purity — ^which 
causes many an inquirer to hold back, and oftentimes a convert 
to relapse from a profession of the Christian faith. Many such 
cases have come under my own personal observation. 
Means of But I must pass on to oflPer, very briefly, some suggestions 
them. as to the means of influencing Mohammedan thought in the 
direction of Christianity. It has been taken for granted, in 
some quarters, that Missionaries to Mohammedans have been 
content to remain ignorant of the system they seek to over- 
throw. I repudiate that assumption. Dr. Pfander, of my 
own Society, gave a lifetime to the study of the contro- 
versy, and the native literature in existence specially adapted 
for the Moslem reader bears testimony to the diligence of 
many a Missionary in this direction. Still, I think, we shall 
all be prepared to admit that, in some respects, we have de- 
we ought to spised our adversary. In dealing with Islam we must bear in 
sygtem!*^"^ mind that we are contending with a vast religious system which 
to a very great extent has been founded upon Old Testament 
teaching, and therefore in the heat of discussion and controversy 
there is some danger of pulling down certain standards of truth 
and piety which we would gladly retain. 
Inspiration. For example, the Moslem theory of inspiration is undoubtedly 
what an orthodox Christian would consider to be a correct one. 
Now, as soon as we undermine the Moslem's belief in the inspira- 
tion of his KoraD, there is a very great danger of destroying his 
belief in all written revelation. 
Theprophe- Then, again, the Moslem's conception of the prophetic oflSce, as 
tic ce. specially ordained of God to bring in new dispensations of 

grace, is one in harmony with our own views on the subject, but 
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no sooner do we prove to the Moslem the imposture of his ^^^^i^' 
Prophet than we find we have created a tremendous shock in his 
mind^ the result of which may be a determination to give up all 
prophets and all inspired teachers. 

Once more, the Moslem's conception of prayer (although in Prayer, 
many respects much lower than that of the Christian), is not to 
be under-rated or despised, and I am inclined to think that often- 
times when a convert from Mohammedanism joins the Church of 
Christ, there is not a little danger of his losing those habits of 
devotion which form such an important feature in the religion of 
the Moslem. 

An acquaintance with the terminology of Islam is absolutely ^Ss.^**^ 
necessary for an intelligent discussion of the points of difference 
between the Christian and the Moslem, and a want of such know- 
ledge leads to endless confusion, because, just as in Christianity, 
we have certain terms — such as salvation, conversion, atonement, 
&c. So they have in Islam. I regret to say a want of such 
knowledge is even displayed by our native preachers and teachers, 
although they themselves may be converts from Islam. 

I believe the more the devout Christian evangelist studies J'^^^ 
the religious system of Islam, the more will he find ele- 
ments of truth in that system which can, and indeed ought 
to be used, as a schoolmaster to lead the Mohammedan to J esus. 
The sinfulness of the human heart, man's separation from his 
Maker, the need of reconciliation, the reality of ftiture punish- 
ment, man's need of a revelation of God's will, and even to some 
extent, man's need of an atonement (as expressed in the great 
Central Feast), are all truths taught, although taught most imper- 
fectly, in the religion of Mohammed, and the thoughtfril and 
devout Missionary will use all these as instruments of instruction, 
and not through bigotry or self-conceit ignore the example of the 
inspired apostle himself who could quote even a heathen writer 
when he wished to press home an important religious truth. 

And it is on this account, I think, that the most thoughtful of^rfvate* 
Missionaries prefer private interviews to the ordinary public 
preaching in the Bazaar, for Islajn is so brimful of polemics that 
it seems to flourish in the arena of controversy. At Lahore the ^ell^ 
Missionaries of my own Society^ in conjunction with those of the 
American Board of Missions, have adopted a method of preach- 
ing which seems to meet the necessities of the case. There is a 
preaching chapel which opens out to the Bazaar. They begin 
their services in it with very soul-stirring music and singing, 
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Hucimsf * which attracts large crowds, a short prayer is then offered and a 
short sermon is preached. No controversy whatever is allowed. 
It is in this way, I venture to suggest, that the power of the 
Gospel message is most likely to come home to sini^l and uncon- 
verted souls. 

It is, however, in private interviews that the Missionary 
stands face to face and heart to heart with the anxious inquirer 
or bigoted opponent, and it is on this account that at my own 
station I give a very decided preference to this method of work- 
ing. Of course such methods involve a vast amount of labour, 
for it is no easy matter to get a Mohammedan population to 
regard a Christian Missionary as their true friend. But the law 
of love and real sympathy will in this, as in everything else, 
prevail. Not only should everything be done to make the 
Mission-house a friendly and hospitable home for natives, where 
words of kindness and deeds of love abound, but frequent 
Itinerations, itinerations should be made into the district, to enable the Mis- 
sionary to enlarge the bounds of his acquaintance. Here, too, in 
the village the law of love must prevail. It is an easy matter 
for a young, vigorous Missionary, fresh from the schools, and 
strong in his own convictions of truth, to go rapidly from village 
to village bearing witness," and then to come home after a 
long journey feeling that he has fulfilled his mission ; but real 
Missionary work needs far more than that^ it needs constant 
exhibitions of tenderness and love, such as we find so beautifully 
exemplified by our great Master, who, whilst He scourged hypo- 
crites with ropes of cord, had always words of tenderness for 
erring souls, and, moreover, of whom it is said " He weni about 
doing good." 

Medical missions, therefore, seem specially suited for Moham- 
medan countries, especially for those countries under Moslem 
rule, for all Moslems regard Jesus Christ as the Great Healer. 

Secular education is undoubtedly doing much towards the 
destruction of Islam, and it seems to me to be the duty of the 
Missionary to encourage the spread of it, whether it be in 
Mission schools, in Government schools, or in Mohammedan 
institutions. We can hardly expect that Mission schools will 
ever be popular with Mohammedans, •because a serious-minded 
Moslem naturally dreads the influence of Christian teaching, and 
therefore, whilst we would urge upon Missionaries the necessity 
of making their own schools more strictly religious than they are 
now, we should also embrace every opportunity of bringing 
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Christian influences to bear upon Government schools, for there 
is no denying the fact that some of our best converts to Chris- 
tianitj in Northern India are men who received their education 
in such institutions. 

And, lastly, Zenana visitation and Zenana teaching must also 
be a powerfiil lever for raising Mohammedan thought Christ- 
ward; for it is at his mother's knee that the Mohammedan 
learns his first lessons in bigotry and opposition to Christian 
truth ; and it is in the moral elevation of the woman, and more 
especially the wife and mother, that the striking contrast between 
the religion of Jesus and the religion of Mohammed is seen and 
felt. 

The Rev. F. G. Littlecot next read the following paper : — LmJEcoi 

ENGLISH MISSION SCHOOLS AT CAIRO. 

By Miss M. L. Whately. 

When I first opened my little school, nearly eighteen years MissM. l. 
ago, I was told by all friends in Egypt that to work among 
Egyptian Moslems, or to bring their children under Scriptural Early diffl- 
instruction, was impossible, from the extreme bigotry of the 
people. The only attempts made in Egypt had been among the 
very interesting remnant of original Christians forming the 
Coptic Church — ignorant and corrupted, and needing the Gospel 
nearly, if not quite as much, as the Moslems, but forming a very 
•small minority. The people as a mass were left utterly un- 
touched. 

I need not trouble you with the details of my uphill labour in 
the early years ; every one will understand that it was harder to 
collect a dozen children at first than hundreds afterwards. The ^^^^f ^ 
first beginning was a girls' school on a very humble scale ; then 
an attempt to visit women in their homes. To gain access to 
respectable Mohammedan females was exceedingly difficult ; they 
were and are almost entirely secluded, but the poorer ones sit at 
the doors of the half-ruined houses they inhabit in some streets, 
and of the mud huts in the smaller alleys and lanes. Among 
these I gathered a few little scholars, and by degrees through 
them, more respectable persons became known. 

The Egyptians, though bigoted, are affectionate and very sensi- 
tive to kindness ; the sick were visited, and the afflicted found 
sympathy; the prejudices against a foreigner and «ii G\it\&\asx\v 
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wi^nLT.' softened, and by degrees, instead of meeting (as I not un- 

frequently did at first) the words " cursed Christian," sometimes 

Their effect, accompanied, if boys were the offenders, by a handful of dust 
thrown at me, I met almost everywhere with kind and civil 
expressions. A bigoted old woman, who at first did not like me 
to visit her sick grandchild, welcomed me one day with the greet- 
ing. Blessed be thy hands and thy feet !" 

A little light was appearing in the dark horizon. Then I was 
enabled, by God's grace, to enlarge the work by the aid of the two 

Native devoted brothers Shakoor (natives of Syria), who entered into 
^* my employment, and threw themselves into it heart and soul. 
By their instrumentality a boy's school, and a book-shop, were 
opened in connexion with the Mission, and they visited as many 
as they could, both among the fathers of the scholars, and, when 
practicable, in the adjacent villages. At one time they carried 

BiWe read- ^ deeply interesting work by reading the Bible in the humble 
coffee7houses (attended by artisans and labourers), and found 
attentive and ready listeners. They began with Bible stories, 
and then invited questions and conversation ; and I can never 
forget the sight, when on one occasion I came myself to see their 
work, of eighty men assembled round the Missionary, one of 
them holding the light as he read, and all listening in rapt 
attention. 

But this work was soon stopped short by the bigotry of the 
meSg Moslem Sheikhs. Then an evening meeting was arranged, 
which was numerously attended, till we moved to our present 
locality, which, though well suited for a school, was less so for 
other purposes. We hope to have a room in the city next 
winter. 

But the frequenters of these evening meetings were chiefly 
Copts, Greeks, Syrians, <fec. The Moslems must be generally 
seen separately. 

And all workers in the East know that Xheymng are by far the 
most hopeful subjects. The Oriental mind is quick in childhood, 
but early stops growth ; the Syrian mountaineers, who are far 
more energetic as a race, being the most frequent exceptions, 
pjesent loca- Seven years ago, his Highness the Khedive having presented 
me with land sufficient to build upon, we were able to move our 
schools to their present locality. The school-house was erected 
at the cost of £4000, of which about a fourth was contributed by 
friends, the rest being defrayed by myself. 
Since then the Mission has sustained the heavy loss of both the I 
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brothers Shakoor. The elder, husband to my adopted daughter, ^^Ji;.^; 

(who from childhood had been my helper in the good work), was 

taken the year the new school was finished, and four years later, 

his brother. Both were originally Missionaries in Syria. Two New agents. 

younger relatives, a brother and a cousin, are now superintending 

the work in their places ; the health of the former is very delicate, 

but the latter, Mr. Naseef, is frill of energy and force. The ^^^^ 

schools now consist of 500 in daily attendance (300 boys and 200 

girls) in Cairo, besides upwards of 90 boys in a branch school at 

Damietta, supported by the Church Missionary Society. 

Of all these children a large proportion are Moslems ; more 
than two-thirds of the girls, and about half of the boys. The rest 
are Copts, Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, &c. All are carefully |J[*o'teaeh- 
taught the Scriptures, and instructed in the truths of the Gospel ; ing. 
and theur answering is fully equal to that of well-taught Sunday 
scholars at home. 

Many who have left have carried away, as we have reason to 
believe, the truth in their hearts ; and more than one has died 
with every evidence of full faith and trust in the Saviour. One 
of these was a girl, who had been one of the first twelve pupils 
I had collected with so much trouble in the early days of the 
Mission. 

In our occasional short trips on the river in a Nile boat, I and ^^^^ 
my assistant workers visit the villages in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo (which are almost entirely Mohammedan), and in many of 
them we are able to get a hearing for the Scriptures, and fre- 
quently to dispose of Gospels, texts, and tracts. In our last 
visit some of the people reproached me for having been so long 
absent, and immediately added, '^Have you the Book with you?" 
Mr. Naseef had interesting conversations with men in some of 
these villages, both in their houses and on board our boat ; and 
one actually found us out afterwards at Cairo, and said he wished 
to buy a Bible, that he might read it for himself. 

I could fill many pages with anecdotes of cases in which interest 
was evidently awakened, both among men and women ; but to 
listen to the Word is not the same as to risk life for it. The 
people are a timid race, crushed by long oppression, and too many 
halt between two opinions. We have, moreover, no minister con- 
nected with the Mission, and the chaplaincy in Cairo is as yet a 
temporary institution. A pastor coming for a few months only, 
and of course ignorant of Arabic (the language in which the 
whole work of the Mission must be carried on), cannot, n«\\)cl 
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ifrnmix.' yi70T\i personally. Arabic services are held on 

Sunday afternoons by the Missionaries in the school-house, and 
on the whole well attended. A few Moslems come from time to 
time^ especially among the women, who sit behind a curtain. 

Damietta. Mr. Naseef had a meeting in Damietta when resident there, 
but being now obliged to undertake the chief direction of the 
Cairo Mission, he can only visit Damietta from time to time. 
The school there is carried on well under an ex-pupil of our own. 

n<^'^!**"*'^ But we greatly need an assistant Missionary to itinerate in the 
neighbourhood, and occasionally at Cairo. 

To meet the expense would be a difficulty, as our yearly collec- 
tion through English friends leaves a more or less considerable 
dehcit each year, which I have to make up as best I can. 

But if some young servant of God should feel Egypt laid on 
his heart, I am sure means would in some way be found to enable 
him to come over and help us." 

iDg^^s^hSTK^' ^® * boarding-school for girls sadly. T can only take 
four into my house to train, and I have not means to build or 
hire rooms to accommodate more ; but since the late wars there 
are so many orphans and impoverished families that I am con- 
stantly asked to receive girls to bring up, and am sorrowfully 
obliged to decline. 

Jmpwtaiice I may venture to remind friends in England that my schools 
school?. are the only Christian schools in Egypt where Moslems habitu- 
ally attend, and that the Government schools recently opened, 
which offer them not only the Koran instead of the Bible, but 
the advantages of board and lodging, have not diminished our 
numbers in the least. Through the schools I and my female 
helpers have access now to some Egyptian harems, where no 
other Christian women can come. Only a short time ago I was 
visiting one of these, and the mistress of the house, a sort of 
devote (which is rare among women here), sat with her Moslem 
beads in her hand, muttering prayers, when I came in; yet 
presently she asked if I had " that Book" with me, and, turning 
to a relation who was there, she said, " Only think ! She believes 
that she has a place up in heaven — a home !" " Indeed!" said 
the other. And I want you to come with me," I said. "God 
bless you for it !" she replied. " Now read from your book. My 
girl can read in that Gospel now," she added. 

It is the child that oftenest opens the door for truth to reach 
the parent. 

In one way it is still the " day of small things." We would 
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rather understate than overstate what we know, and we do not whImly! 
tell half that might be said, because we cannot tell how any 
young person may turn out. But it is no small thing to have 
nearly six hundred children of both sexes under Scriptural ^ cwidren. 
instruction, and whose Bible lessons are taught to them as the 
most important of all their studies, and not merely " slipped in" 
among the rest. Many of theur families are visited, and, had we 
more workers, every single one could be constantly looked after ; 
but the harvest is white and the labourers few ! 

A woman's meeting, varying in attendance from three or four 
to twenty or more, is held weekly for Scripture reading (exclusive 
of the Sunday gatherings), and Moslems often join, though with 
Orientals regularity is not very attainable. 

Still, though truly thankful for the help granted us hitherto, I f^J^ 
feel we need to go forward, and we are crippled from want of 
means and want of more labourers. I pray earnestly that Egypt 
may be laid on the hearts of some English Christians now. So 
many come here to make money or seek health, and the Lord's 
work finds comparatively few to support it. 

If only they could hear what a poor woman on the banks of 
the Nile said to me once ! I believe no speech could be half so 
eloquent. I had been trying to tell her of our lost state as 
sinners, and of God's love in Jesus. She fixed her eyes on me 
with a wistful gaze, and said, " Why was I never told this 
before ?" 

Many years ago the English nation, for their own purposes, Jjj^'JJJJ 
did a great injury to Egypt by turning the sea into the fertile 
fields and green meadows of the Delta, destroying an immense 
tract of land which is now almost all a salt marsh. Neither the 
expense, the trouble, nor the sufiering involved was grudged. 
The time is long past, but the injury remains like an unpaid 
debt. Surely if, for our own ends, we sent a destructive flood and Jho^^ repay 
turned the habitable land into wilderness, we need not be less j^^P^"^*"*^ 
liberal in sending to that very country the pure waters of the 
river of life, which our Master bids us qffer in His name. It is 
easier, alas, and more rapid work to do injury (unintentional 
though it may be) than to convey benefits ; many houses may be 
thrown down ere one is built, and the salt and bitter waters of a 
flood can be let in over the fertile land, destroying all in their 
course, in less time than it takes to teach one child to read the 
Gospel. And the water of life can only be offered, not forced on 
man. Yet the angels who rejoice over one sinner repenting^ 
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vSutoy" ^^'^ * greater achievement to bring one soul to Jesus than to 
flood the Delta ! 

As a great nation, ignorant of the most part of the Scriptures, 
as the land where part of those Holj Scriptures were written, and 
wonders wrought by the hand of the Lord, as the re&ge of the 
Saviour Himself in His infancy, and now, in our own days, as the 
highway to our Eastern dominions, and as a Iwd where numbers 
of our own people annually find health and pleasure on its 
ancient river — surely for all these causes Egypt has claims on 
Britons and GJiristians which cannot be forgotten. 

J^^jjJJ^c- R. A. Macfie, Esq., said : It is not exactly in order, but I 
have asked leave to make one or two remarks. I have perfect 
confidence in the thoroughly good management of all our Socie- 
ties and of the Scotch Churches with regard to missions. 
But still it appears to me that the Annual Meetings in Exeter 
Our sodettes ^^^^ ^^^^ little of a business character. There is too little 
nras eie^nt deliberation; and I have to suggest with regard to those Annual 
v"iSSmT'' ^6^*i°&s, and also those of the Scotch Churches, that while there 
is a day appropriated to set speeches, there should also be a 
preliminary day, at which the persons who are actually cognisant 
of the work might be present, either to put questions or to make 
suggestions. With regard to the Accounts, we have had such 
Also an ex- miserable doings lately in the North, that I think, as a matter of 
tfi^SeSf Christian rectitude and honour, that these Accounts should be 
expenditure, looked into, not merely on the Auditing system, which declares 
" This is a true record," but in regard to the manner in which 
the money has been spent, and whether it might have been spent 
Converts, better. Then there should be a Directory for converts abroad j 
so that if one or two of the converts are separated by business 
or other circumstances from their associates, and are living at a 
distance from any Congregation whose weekly meetings they could 
habitually attend, they might know what to do. One of these 
directions would be to put themselves in connexion with some 
Christian Church. Anotlier would be to meet together, if there were 
but two or three, to stimulate one another, and to pray together. 
Need of some With regard to the circulation of information, it appears to nae 
reoord^of ^^^^ periodical literature .has so grown ; we have so many religious 
work. periodicals, that it is impossible to overtake them. I have to 
suggest that the Societies should meet together, and prepare a 
little record of the more prominent incidents : that they should 
send t];ie paper to various churches ; and let these be there read 
on the Lord's Day. Surely th^ Acts of the Apostles were written 
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as an example that on the Lord's Day Christians should think of ^'^^ 
the Lord's work. Probably once a year there might be a Con- 
ference \ something" of this character, but much more restricted 
and deliberative ; so that new ideas and experiences might be 
compared. I am quite sure our friends in Scotland will come up 
to London for such a Conference as that. 

Within the last few months I was in France, and I learned work in 
two things : first, I saw Mr. M'AU in Paris and his wonderftil 
work. The people are invited into a homely place — a shop, in 
general — where a lady plays the harmonium ; and there are a ^^^g^^J^^. 
variety of speakers ; and there is a gleeful, happy spirit pervading ti?e. 
all. I daresay that is done in various missions ; but still it might 
be done more. Second, I was in a Methodist chapel last Sunday 
in Havre, and received a fraternal welcome. Why not at the 
mission stations ? Public religious services have habitually such 
recognition of incomers. How plain from the salutations in 
the Epistles that the early Christians knew as well as loved one 
another, i.^., were friends. 

I have several other suggestions of the same character, but 
there is no time. We must realise for ourselves — we must make 
special efforts to make our friends realise — that we are one Church, 
one family, one brotherhood, a people who have consciously one 
King to be loyal to ; also that we should be so united in a 
fraternal spirit as to be cognisant of one another's affairs, and 
desirous to help one another, not merely in matters spiritual, but 
in every possible way. 

The Rev. Dr. MacGill : I do not think I can aim at such Eev.Dr. 
condensation as has been exemplified by Mr. Macfie ; nor do I 
think it is at all necessary to apologise to this Conference for 
remarks of a practical character ; and I aim at nothing else. I 
have no paper to read. But I remember the Conference eighteen 
years ago in Liverpool, and I remember very well that there 
were important practical suggestions thrown out as it went on. 
I do not think that a Conference of this kind can exercise its 
frinctions or gain its end without giving elbow^-room adequate 
to the statement of such practical matters. I shall be very brief. 
I think, perhaps, that you might give instruction, if it be practic- 
able, to your Publishing Committee to gather up a brief and 
clear statement of Christian statistics bearing upon our Missionary statisUcai 
work. Who are we that ar^ engaged in this work throughout needed for 
the world ? Should not we know who we are, and ko^ 
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progressinfif ? And while I would not take up your time in going 
into details, I feel persuaded that this Conference can do a great 
work in giving forth a somewhat authoritative statement of Chris- 
tian statistics, drawn from the various agencies which you have 
already enlisted, and which are represented on this platform. 

But I rose to speak for another purpose also — namely, to call 
your attention to the very important point which concerns those 
who are working in Kafirland, although more logically I should 
have spoken of this at a prior sitting of the Conference. One of 
the nine missions of the United Presbyterian. Church has its 
abode in Kafirland. There has been a war there. I should 
like exceedingly to have an opportunity of meeting those friends 
who are interested in Kafirarian Mission Societies after this Con- 
ference. I have communicated with some Societies, and they have 
accepted a suggestion, that it was very desirable that a few of 
those friends who are acquainted with Kaflfrarian mission work 
should meet together and compare notes ; and possibly should 
compare them in such a way as that the Conference might issue 
in something practical upon the subject Let us hold such a meet- 
ing either to-day or to-morrow. 

It is a very awful thing this war in Kafirland. Within my 
recollection that particular mission which I represent has now 
been all but swept away, for a second time. We have been removed 
because the Government comes in and makes "settlements." 
There were Kafir wars before, andineachcase a settlement was neces- 
sary. What is the theory ? The Colonial lines are lifted a little 
further off towards the north, and the ground of the people who have 
been fighting against the English Government is confiscated, and 
sold to the highest bidder ; that is done, I suppose, with the conni- 
vance of this country ; and I have seen very little said against it. 
What is about to be done at the present moment ? The Govern- 
ment is contemplating the same thing. The Church with which 
I am connected has had five stations absolutely smashed by this 
war, costing us somewhere about £5000. They go amongst the 
Gaikas and Galekas, and they are going to deport those people 
because they joined in this war. This is just a sequence of past 
history from nearly the beginning of the century. There is a war 
and a settlement, and that settlement leaves in the heart of the 
native Kafir a deep sense of wrong. They have taken his land, and 
they deport him. I do not go into this political question, but I am 
stating the history of things. A war and a settlement, a new war 
e,nd a new settlement, follow one another as regularly as a bell and 
a> pomegranate followed eack otlver in the high priest's dre^g. 
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What has been the history of this war ? The sense of wrong JJ^g^ll. 
deep in the heart of the native Kafir creates war. One war leads 
to another, and so on it goes ; and our Government is getting the 
land of the people. They are shutting out Missionaries, as far as Our work 

1 . , , . i? II • i-u broken up. 

the war is concerned, so that unless Missionaries go tollowmg tne 
tribes who are deported they cannot have theopportunity of carry- 
ing on their Christian work among them. It is a very serious 
matter, and I think it deserves very specially the attention of this 
Conference. 

Dr. MacGill concluded by repeating his suggestion of holding a 
meeting of those interested in Kafirland, and it was arranged 
that such a meeting should be held in the afternoon. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

MISSION WORK IN EGYPT. 
By the Rev. Dr. Watson. 

It is my privilege to come from Egypt, where I have been ^Ywow 
labouring in the Master's service during the last seventeen years. 
Egypt is a small country, but I think you will agree with me in jirtont. 
regarding it as interesting and important — interesting to the 
traveller, the historian, the antiquarian — important in its com- 
mercial and political relations in the estimation of Europe, and 
especially of Great Britain — ^both interesting and important in the 
estimation of the Christian, whether in "its past history, present 
condition, or future prospects. 

I will not attempt in the brief time allotted me to give a history 
of Christian Missions in Egypt, but will confine myself to the 
present state of Missionary work, and the results thus far 
achieved through the gracious favour of God's Spirit. There are 
now in Egypt two missions to the natives of the country and JJj^^g"^*" 
those from neighbouring countries who reside in Egypt and speak 
its language. These are the British and the American. The 
British Mission has one foreign Missionary, well known to all of The Britisb. 
you, assisted by a staflP of native teachers and other labourers. 
Its operations are restricted to Cairo and Damietta, and consist its services, 
of two schools, one for boys and the other for girls \ the Bible 
dep6t ; daily evening meetings for prayer and the study of God's 
Word ; and one public weekly religious service on the Sabbath 
in Cairo, and one boys' school in Damietta. 

The American Mission is still in its youth, but it has eight The Amcri- 
foreign Missionaries with their wives, and six unmarried ifttftaJkfc^^^^*' 
Missionarzefi, £our ordained native pastxiTS, se^wi 'Niwasfc^^^'^^'^' 
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w2t^'. preachers, besides seventy other native labourers acting as 
teachers, colporteurs, and evangelists ; four native Bible -women, 
thirty day-schools, containing 1424 pupils ; two boarding-schools, 
with fifty-one female pupils ; one college, at which seventy-five 
students are receiving instruction in the higher branches of edu- 
cation ; one theological seminary, with eleven young men study- 
ing for the ministry ; six organised congregations, v^ith their 
elders and deacons ; and twenty-eight other places where stated 
preaching on the Sabbath is conducted j a total native member- 
ship on March ist, 1878, of 850, with contributions from the 
natives during 1877 of £1010 for the work of Christ among 
themselves. 

The popoia- You are well aware that the Arabic-speaking population of the 
country consists of Mohammedans, numbering, perhaps, four and 
a quarter millions ; Copts about 300,000 ; and Syrians of various 
sects to the number of perhaps 25,000, together with a respec- 
table ntmiber of Jews in the cities of Alexandria and Cairo. In 
our efforts to reach these various classes we have acted on the 
Theja^ton principle to enter in at whatever door the Lord in His providence 
all. should open to us, rather than to be influenced by any precon- 

ceived opinion as to the most hopeful class or the most interest- 
ing sect. It has been all one to us whether we were directed to 
the door of a Mohammedan or a Copt, or a Roman or Greek 
Catholic, or a Jew, believing that all souls are equally precious 
to Him who so loves the world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son that whosoever believe th in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. In acting upon this principle, however, we have 
been l^d in the providence of God to labour more among the Copts 
than among any other class or sect. 
The Copts. The Copts are one of the Christian sects of the East found 
only in Egypt. They are the descendants of those natives of 
Egypt who embraced Christianity during the first centuries of 
the Christian era ; and they have the best right to call themselves 
the Egyptians. All praise to them for retaining even a nominal 
faith and connexion with the visible Church of Christ during the 
long centuries when they had to suflPer reproach and endure per- 
secution at the hands of their Mohammedan conquerors. We 
honour them too for their traditional regard for the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the rule of faith and practice, and for their ready accept- 
ance of the infallible guide when offered them in a language 
which they could read and understand. But twenty-four years 
ago^ when the United Presbyterian Mission commenced its 
l&bours in Egypt, tlie Copts mo^^ ths Christian 
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Bjltein of doctrine and morals than their Mohammedan nei^h* 
bottirs. Indeed, in many places visited by us many Copts could 
tell us of no special difPerence, except that the Mohammedan 
said, There is no God but God, and Mohammed is the Apostle 
of God," and would obstinately refuse to taste of the intoxicating 
Arak6 — while the Copt would say, " In the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost," and would squander his means and injure 
his mind by daily potions of this Arab whisky. Certainly as to ^^aST 
lying, malice, licentiousness, desecration of the Sabbath, profana- 
tion of God's Holy Name, and bribery, the Copt differed nothing 
from the Mohammedan. As we found the Copts, there was no 
faith in Christ's death and obedience as the ground of justification 
from sin — no regeneration of the heart and sanctification of the life 
by the Divine ^irit — no preaching or teaching the Gospel as a 
means of salvation. As one of the Coptic converts once illus- 
trated their condition : they were like those yellow, dried, spiced 
mummies that are exhumed from the tombs on the edge of the "Mammies." 
Nile valley ; having all the outer organs of the human body, but 
there is no intelligence in the head, no motion in the limbs, no 
pulsation in the heart. 

But being a simple-minded, religious, Bible-reverencing people, wuiing to 
quick to see the truth, and honest to confess it, they secured copies 
of the Scriptures when offered them by the Missionaries, read them, 
attended liie evening meetings for prayer and study of God's 
Word, and the public preaching on the Sabbath, and thus many 
of them became convinced of the errors and corruption of their 
own Church and the truth as held by the Missionaries, and were 
enabled by the grace of God to lay hold on Christ as their only 
Saviour. As a result, a large proportion of the members of the mmj coo- 
native Protestant Church of Egypt are converted Copts ; while 
the Coptic sect itself has been compelled to establish schools, to 
shut its eyes to the open disregard by its members of many of its 
traditional rites and ceremonies, and to openly allow the Bible as 
a text-book in its schools. Similar results, but to a less extent, 
have been secured among the Arabic-speaking members of the 
Greek Church and among the Armenians. 

The Lord has also permitted us to do something among the The Moham- 
Mohammedans, though the fruits from among them have been 
small. A good proportion of the boys in our schools in Alex- 
andria and Cairo are Mohammedans, while three-fourths of the 
girls in our day-school in Cairo are also Mohammedans. Last 
year was a year of special blessing in this departmentj — 
converts -bavins' ieen received from Islam — one, i^m^A.^^m'^^^^^'seak. 
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chief scribe in the highest court of Cairo, who was 
obliged to flee from Egypt to Scotland under the kind protection 
of Lord Aberdeen ; and another, who being of a humble family, 
though highly educated in our college, is now without any 
molestation preaching the Gospel of Jesus to his fellow-country- 
men. 

Agenciet The methods used for reaching the people are the public 
empiojed. pleaching of the Word — evening meetings for its study — ^visitation 
from house to house, keeping the doors of our own dwellings 
open to inquuries after the truth, extensive yearly tours by means 
of the Nile for book distribution and evangelical work, and in- 
struction in schools of various kinds and grades. 
Self-support. The great aim of the mission is not only to secure the im- 

inflT OuUTCOGS 

' mediate conversion of souls, but to establish in the valley of the 
Nile self-supporting, self-propagating native Churches, which 
will sooner or later become quite independent of foreign aid. To 
this end all the members of the Church are taught to contribute 
of their substance, and give of their time and talents to the Lord ; 
and we think that the sum of £ioio contributed during 1877 by 
the native members shows that in the matter of giving they are 
not far behind Christians at home, while in regard to self-sup- 
porting congregations we have made a beginning. One congre- 
gation entirely supporting its preacher and schools for over 400 
pupils, another pays three-fourths of its pastor's salary, a third 
two- thirds, a fourth one- half, &c. 

But the work has only begun — and scarcely begun among the 
Mohammedans — I ask you when you present your petitions for 
China, Japan, India, Polynesia, and other parts of the earth, not 
to forget heavily- taxed, enslaved, needy Egypt ; and encouraged 
by the promise of God, and by your prayers, we may go back 
there and labour on in fiiith that that day may soon come when 
the Egyptians shall know the Lord, and the Lord be known of 
the Egyptians. 

At the close of the paper, in reply to an observation which had 
been made in an earlier period of the Conference, Dr. Watson 
said that many Mohammedans were in their schools. In Cairo, 
for example, a third of the 1 50 boy pupils were Mohammedans, 
and three-fourths of the 100 girls in their day-schools. 

^»HM^* The Rev. T. P. Hughes, of the Church Mission in Peshawar, 
then spoke as follows ; — 
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MISSION WORK AMONG THE AFGHANS. 

By the Rev. T. P. Hughes (C. M. S. Peshawar). 

We are all at the present time much interested in the news we bq^t^p. 
are receiving daily from my own district respecting the impending 
Afghan war ; and I am anxious, in the few minutes allowed me, The Afghans, 
to inform you as to what we are doing in Missionary work* for 
that interesting race of people. My own station, Peshawar, is in 
Afghanistan proper ; for you are doubtless aware that Afghan- 
istan extends as far as the. River Indus, and the whole of the 
Peshawar valley is inhabited by Afghans. The Church Mis- The c. m. s. 
sionary Society seems determined to occupy the North-West jab. ^" 
frontier of India as strongly as possible, for, besides my own 
station, Peshawar, they have a Missionary at Bannu, and another 
at Dera Ismail Khan, and they have recently appointed a 
medical Missionary, and an ordained Missionary to Dera Ghazi 
Khan, whilst the stations of Hyderabad and Kurarchi, in Sindh, 
complete the line. They are, therefore, fully alive to the impor- 
tance of having advanced Missionary outposts, from which they 
may) perhaps, in God's good providence penetrate even into 
Central Asia. There is, I know, an impression abroad that the Afghans 
Afghans are an exceedingly bigoted race \ and no doubt they friendly.* " 
are, for not fewer than some twelve Europeans have been assas- 
sinated in my own district; but, notwithstanding this, their bigotry 
is very much on the surface. During my long residence amongst 
them I have received the greatest kindness from them, and I 
number very many friends amongst their leading chiefe. When 
the Ameer, Shere Ali Khan, came to India in 1869, he, at his own 
special request, resided in the mission-house for about three 
weeks, and I have had several personal friends amongst the mem- 
bers of the reigning familyat Cabul. Amongst our converts we converts, 
have had several remarkable men, and should God ever bless our 
efforts to the conversion of a large number of Afghans, we may 
be quite sure that a vigorous Afghan Church will make itself felt 
throughout India. The Afghans already possess an excellent The Pushto 
Pushto translation of the New Testament, translated by the Testament, 
late Mr. Loewenthal, of the American Board of Missions, and we 
have still Dr. Carey's translation of the Pentateuch and New 
Testament in the same language. I am also hoping, with the 
assistance of my colleague, Mr. Jukes, to render the Pentateuch 
and other parts of the Old Testament into PuskUi. Vlw^ 
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H^eHKsT' ^^^^ something towards creating a Pushto literature. 

Trtctt. There are several Pushto tracts, and Mr. Mayer, of Bannu, has 

recently translated the " Pilgrim's Progress" into the language 

of the Afghans. 

B. jjjg jjg^ B White, one of the Secretaries of the Religious 
Tract Society, read a Paper dealing with its operations. 

THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY WORK OF THE 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

By the Rev. L. B. White. 

I have been invited by the Committee of this Conference to 
read a short Paper on the work of the Religious Tract Society as 
connected with Foreign Missions, with especial reference to Mis- 
sionary work on the Continent. Such a Paper seems to me to 
be a fitting sequel to that read yesterday by the Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
sJdotTw "^^^ Societies are similar in their principles and constitu- 
tion, closely allied ih their object. It is one of the boasts of the 
Religious Tract Society that in its committee-room on December 
7, 1802, the idea of the Bible Society was first broached. The 
following is part of the minute agreed to on that occasion:— 
*^ Mr. Charles, of Bala, having introduced the subject, which had 
been previously mentioned by Mr. Tarn, of dispersing Bibles in 
Wales, the Committee resolved that it would be highly desirable 
to stir up the public mind to the dispersion of Bibles generally." 
In little more than a year afterwards the Bible Society was 
definitely formed, and the two Societies have ever since continued 
to labour in the same fields. Lovely and pleasant have been 
their lives as they have worked side by side in harmony. As 
long as the Church of Christ is militant on earth, so long will 
there be need of both. As long as Missionaries go forth, so long 
will they need and seek the co-operation of both. 

The Bible is God's Book. Preaching is God's ordinance. The 
Gospel preacher must have an open Bible in his hand and teach 
from and appeal to that. He longs as soon as possible to put it 
into the hands of those that hear, that they may search the 
Scriptures for themselves, and see whether those things are so. 
The Bible and the living voice thus go together. 
TUe Press. ^.nd the Printing Press must engage in this work, not only 
through the pages of the Bible, but through pages which call 
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attention to, explain, and enforce its blessed truths — ^pages which ^him^^* 
can go before the Missionary and prepare his way — ^pages which 
can remain to keep alive the memory of his words — ^to deepen 
and extend the influence of his work — to build up his young con- 
verts in the faith. 

I feel that in such an assembly as this, composed of Mission- 
aries and the friends of missions, it would be waste of time to . 
dwell on the importance, on the necessity, of a Christian litera- {iJ^^ 
ture, both of tracts and books, as an aid to missions. The records 
of every Missionary Society, the pages of every Missionary report, 
the mission presses established, the Tract Societies formed, whose 
earliest members and writers have been Missionaries, bear witness 
to what they think on the subject, and to the noble way in which 
they have borne their part in it. 

I would, however, appeal to the experience of any Christian ^J^^^ 
man or woman here present. Think what you owe to Christian 
literature ; think of the part which it has had in throwing light 
for you on God's Word \ in arousing, quickening, strengthening 
your spiritual life ; in increasing your knowledge ; in correcting 
your mistakes ; in giving you true comfort and encouragement ; 
in counteracting evil influences ; in affording you hours of high 
and holy pleasure. 

How necessary it is, as Christian Churches are formed in -^^^f^^a^*- 
heathen and Mohammedan lands, or as evangelical congregations 
are gathered in the midst of populations professing the faith of 
the Roman Catholic or Greek Churches, that special efforts 
should be made to provide them with these great advant^es. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the adversaries of the truth ^^ei 
have too often the start in this matter. While a Christian 
literature is slowly forming, infidel literature is rapidly spreading 
all around. The Missionary translates the Bible or books of 
Christian devotion. Already, it may be, the arguments of the 
unbeliever or the scoffer, often supplied by English writers, are 
in print Whatever there may be of native culture, literary 
skill, and intellectual activity, is likely at first to be found using 
the Press in the cause of darkness. 

Thus, for example. Dr. Murdoch, the valued firiend and repre- 
sentative of the Religious Tract Society in India, says : " One 
native printing establishment at Lucknow which I visited last 
year has sixty lithographic presses; its catalogue occupies 116 
pages octavo. On the general character of Hindu or Moham- 
medan literature I need not dwell." 
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The work then of following up the preaching of the Word and 
the circulation of the Bible, with Christian tracts and books, is one 
the importance of which the Christian Church must recognise, 
one which it must feel has very large claims on its sympathy, its 
prayers, its hearty efforts. This is the work in which the Reli- 
gious Tract Society has been from its very commencement engaged. 
Of its work at home I have nothing now to say. Time will not 
even permit me to do more than briefly allude to its work in the 
great Foreign Mission Fields. Suffice it to say, that in India, in 
China and Japan, in Africa, in South America and Mexico, in 
Madagascar and Polynesia, it finds itself in constant and happy 
communication with the Missionary Societies, and Missionaries of 
all the Protestant Churches. In India and Ceylon it works through 
twelve Tract and Book Societies, to which its grants last year in 
paper and money amounted to about jQ^ooo'y in China and Japan 
through nine such Societies. English and American Mission 
Presses in other parts of the world thankfully receive its co-opera- 
tion. It is the privilege of its Committee also to lend a helping 
hand to those excellent Missionary Societies of Basle, Paris, Bar- 
men, Berlin, and Stockholm, which have sent out so many devoted 
labourers to the mission field. Its Annotated New Testament, 
containing comments allowed to be especially suitable to Mission- 
ary converts — short, simple, unsectarian — has been already trans- 
lated into Urdu, Marathi, Tamil, Cinghalese, and Arabic. It is 
])rogressing in Nestorian and Burmese ; portions of it are being 
translated into Chinese. And it will soon be commenced in South 
Africa for the natives of Basutoland. 

While the Committee rejoice to have been able thus to help in 
so many mission fields, they are well aware that what has been 
done is but very little compared to what might be done, and to 
what will be needed, when by the blessing of our God the Gospel 
wins fresh victories. 

But let us turn now to the Continent of Europe, where not only 
among the adherents of the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches, 
or in Mohammedan lands, but, alas, often in Protestant countries 
also, evangelical Christians are but the few among the many sorely 
needing the sympathy and active help of their English brethren. 

The work of the Religious Tract Society on the Continent may 
be classed under the following heads : — 

I. Help given to Foreign Societies either for the publication or 
the distribution of Evangelical tracts and books. 

Jt was not long after the establishment of the Religious Tract 
Society that the inftueuce oi \\& eiLasia^^ ^^s^^sel vo. the forma- 
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ion of similar Societies on the Continent, and the work of these 'v^J,^^^ 
Societies has continued, from the time of their foundation, to meet 
with the warm sympathy and ready help of the parent Society. 
Thus, the Paris Tract Society was founded in 1820, the Religious ExampieB. 
Book Society of Toulouse in 1 83 5, the Netherlands Tract Society in 
182 1, the Lower Saxony Society in 1820, the Wupperthal Tract 
Society in 18 14, the Tract Society of Lausanne in 1828, the Evan- 
^lical Society of Belgium in 1839. The Evangelical Society of 
G-eneva was first helped in 1836. Within the last two years a 
Society has been formally established and legally recognised in 
3t. Petersburg, and a new one is now in process of formation at 
Berlin. Riga, Stockholm, Christiania, Barmen, Elberfeld, Amster- 
dam, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Gernsbach, and Florence may be 
also mentioned as centres of this work. At Prague, in addition, 
through the Commenius Society, the Religious Tract Society helps 
Ln the republication of the works of the old heroes of the Bohe- 
mian Reformation. At Athens evangelical literature is being pro- 
vided for Greece from two centres with the aid of the Society's 
grants ; at Rome and Naples there are dep6ts in the charge of 
local missions. 

It has always appeared to the Committee to be most desirable 
and important, where possible, to work through Societies of native 
ori^n^ and to strengthen the hands of those who are labouring 
to spread the truth among their own countrymen. All that can be 
urged as to the value 'and necessity of native agency in other mis- 
sion fields applies to this. If style, language, modes of thought, 
betray too plainly a foreign origin, additional stumbling-blocks 
will often be cast in the way of the reception of the truth. 

As an illustration of this part of the Society's work, I may p^ri^aS.**'® 
mention that by a grant of at least 2obZ. a year to the Paris Tract ciety,&c 
Society, its Committee are enabled to meet the applications which 
come to them from pasteurs and others for grants of tracts ; and 
by one of 400^. to the Book Society of Toulouse, that Society is 
enabled to grant books from its valuable list to Protestant circu- 
lating libraries in every Department of France ; while by large 
g^nts, the Evangelical Society of Geneva is enabled to fill the 
bands of its colporteurs who traverse that country. 

II. There are cases, however, where it is necessary to inter- other cases, 
vene more directly, and Dep6ts and Committees directly re- 
sponsible to the Parent Society have been established. Such are 
those at Madrid, Lisbon, Vienna, Warsaw, Pesth, in which, 
at a heavy annual cost to the Society, provision is m\x.dfe 
the production of Protestant literature In Spain, T?ox\.\3L^"5i}L, 
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Poland, Austria, and Hungary. Pesth is a centre of influence 
tor peoples of many races and tongues. From a statement 
recently prepared it appears that since 1865 there have been 
published there by the Society, in Hungarian, sixty-six works; 
in Slavonian, fifty-seven ; in Bohemian, eight ; in Roumanian, 
four ; in Servian, four. And here I take the opportunity of 
saying how thankfully the Society avails itself, at Pesth and else- 
where, of the aid in the distribution of these publications afforded 
by the colporteurs of the National Bible Society of Scotland. 

Since the late war a new centre of work has been found at 
Belgrade, from which an edition of the " Pilgrim's Progress," 
in Servian, will, it is hoped, soon issue ; and a fresh impulse has 
been given to Protestant publication work in Roumania. 

Having reached the confines of Eastern Europe, I must briefly 
mention the valuable literary work carried on in various parts 
of Turkey, both in Europe and Asia, by the American Mission- 
aries at Constantinople and BejTout. It has been a great cause 
of thankfulness to the Committee of the Religious Tract Society 
to have been able for upwards of twenty years to assist them in 
the production of so many works which have been of signal 
service in promoting the cause of religious education and instruc- 
tion in Gospel truth. 

In acknowledging the Society's help nearly three years ago the 
Missionaries wrote from Constantinople: '^Your grants have 
amounted to £5000, besides £831, the proceeds of sale. With 
this sum 40,000 copies of fourteen different books, and nearly 
400,000 of ninety different tracts, with 22,000 Scripture cards, 
have been published in five different languages. These books, 
tracts, and papers have gone to every part of this land, and 
wrought their appropriate work in thousands of families. More 
than eighty Protestant Churches are now in existence in dif- 
ferent fields, supplied from this centre with Scriptures and 
religious reading." 

Suggestions for the employment of an additional grant for the 
production of religious literature in Bulgaria are at the present 
time before the Committee. 

III. Another means by which the influence of the Religious 
Tract Society is felt on the Continent is by the encouragement 
which it gives by grants of money, paper, or illustrations, to 
Evangelical Almanacs and Periodicals, which carry the truth into 
many places and homes otherwise unattainable. The Committee, 
bj their annual grant, enable Miss Blundell in France to circu- 
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late widely her admirable publications, which issue from the 
Dep6t Central at Paris, to the expenses of which the Society 
largely contributes. They assist in one or other of the above ways 
about forty other periodicals, all teaching evangelical truth, and 
published in the French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Swedish, Bohemian, Polish, Greek, and Bulgarian 
languages. 

IV. Seizing special opportunities for the, circulation of tracts, Tracts, &c. 
Ac, on the Continent, is another way whereby the influence of 
the Religious' Tract Society is exerted. 

Such have been the Continental wars which have caused vast Among 

arm 168, Ao* 

massing and movements of contending armies, to whom, with 
benevolent neutrality, the silent messengers of the Gospel of 
Peace have been offered. Such have been the great peaceful 
gatherings at International Exhibitions, the greatest of which is 
now drawing to its close. The Rev. R. W. M'AU, Pasteur Armand 
Delille, Miss de Broen, Miss Blundell, the Paris Tract Society, 
Mr. Alexander, M. Lombard, and others, who have taken advan- 
tage of this great opening, have been freely helped by its special 
grants, made in addition to those ordinary ones which are so 
gladly given to them and to all Christian workers in France and 
other countries who seek such help. 

No one who watxjhes the state of affairs on the Continent can J^fg^JoAhis 
help feeling that the present is a time when there is a great call service, 
to all who long for the spread of the truth to interest themselves 
in such work as this. There are signs of a movement towards 
Protestantism, especially in France, at the present time, among 
men of culture and education, as well as among workers and 
the peasantry. The work of Mr. M'AU shows how, without 
let or hindrance, there is an open door for the proclamation of 
Gospel truth, and how it finds numerous hearers everywhere. 
It is earnestly to be desired that the endeavours put forth for 
the establishment of a cheap daily newspaper a& the avowed 
representative of Protestantism, in which such distinguished 
converts as M. Reveillaud and M. Paul Bouchard take such a 
leading part, may be crowned with success. 

Too often, however, on the Continent Protestanism is a name 
identified with a cold, creedless scepticism, nay, even with the 
open denial of the great foundation truths of the Gospel of a 
crucified and risen Saviour. How important is every effort for 
spreading abroad clear, positive Gospel Teaching ! How more 
than ever needful that our dear brethren, who hold firmly to 
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whih.^* the truth as it is in Jesus, should be supported and strengthened 
by our prayers, our sympathy and counsel, our earnest effort. 

Summary. Such is a brief and necessarily imperfect statement of the work 
of the Religious Tract Society. Its publications circulate in 120 
different languages. Its foreign grants amounted last year to 
£16,400, which, however, gives but a very inadequate idea of the 
work done or the influence exercised, as its grants are, as a rule, 
truly grants in aid, having for their object, not the super- 
seding, but the encouragement and drawing forth of native and 
local effort. 

other and If I have, Strictly keeping to the subject allotted to me, 
SrOTti! dwelt only on the work of this one Society, do not let it be 
thought that I ignore or undervalue the work of others engaged 
in the same field, and generally on the same principles. We 
wish them all God speed. The labours of the late Mr. Bewley 
especially deserve grateful recognition. In the circulation of 
many of his well-known tracts, the Publications PoptdaireSy the 
Society largely helps, by its grants from the Paris depdt, and 
elsewhere. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps be permitted to quote the last 
words of the Committee's last Report, which speak of the in- 
stances of blessing resulting from the work of circulation of 
Christian literature brought to their notice in the course of the 
single year to which the Report refers. 
i.£8iiit8. " The pages of this single Report will be found to contain ample 
encouragement to all engaged in this work ; to all who help in 
it. The fact that, including the issues of the Foreign Societies, 
sixty-three millions of publications have been circulated in every 
quarter of the globe, either directly from the Society's house or 
indirectly by the help received from its grants, shows how the 
seed continues to be sown beside all waters. What is the 
result ? 

ingtaucesof Those who read these pages will find that they tell of the 
a blessing, jj^^^^jgij clergyman, the minister of one of the most important 
London churches, thankfully declaring how a tract given on a 
race-course changed the current of his life ; of another, the head 
of one of the largest educational establishments for the poor in 
the same city, acknowledging how the tract, at first rejected, led 
him in his youth to apprehend the truth as it is in Jesus ; of the 
German Baron, whose home has been for years a centre of light 
in his country, tracing all his zeal for the spread of the truth to 
the influence of a little book ; of the lady who has so long laboured 
for the elevation of tke viives ^^st^is of the Paris ouvriers, 
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speaking of the little book "Lucilla," which opened her eyes to 
the errors of the Church of Rome ; of the Spanish evangelist, 
contending for the faith in his own country, led to Christ through 
the text-card given in a London hospital ; of the Parsee Missionary, 
now returned to labour among his own people, whose attention 
was first aroused by Christian tracts ; of the Scripture Reader 
in Mauritius, led to Christ through a tract purchased on the 
race-course ; of the Orissa convert, brought to the knowledge of 
the truth by tracts given him by a half-enlightened man in 
Pooree, the very seat of Satan ; of the Chinese farmer fer beyond 
the Missionary's reach, led to him and to the knowledge of the 
Truth by the tract bought from the colporteur; of the aged 
Japanese converted by God's blessing on a simple tract ; of the 
American sailor arrested in his careless course by " The Swearer's 
Prayer," and now a minister of the Gospel ; of the Syrian doctor of 
Damascus, so earnest in the spread of the faith, led to Christ many 
years ago by the study of" Keith on the Prophecies of the young 
Greek inThessaly, steadfast in tribulation, whose attention had been 
aroused by the reading of a child's paper and a Christian tract ; 
of the reader of the Aryan, thus led to decide to follow Christ, at 
Mirzapore ; of the Karen man reading the tracts secretly left by 
his pious mother in his house, and now a rejoicing Christian ] of 
the Roman Catholic priest, first led to a more perfect knowledge 
of the way of the Lord by the tract given him as he descended 
the steps of his church, and dying a Protestant pastor, highly 
esteemed for his work's sake ; of the young Italian receiving the 
first impression of the truth from the Italian almanac, and con- 
firmed in it by the tracts received in France ; of tract distributors 
in France and England, earnest in their work, remembering the 
blessing which a tract had once been to their own souls. Such are 
surely but samples of a vast number of similar cases of which no re- 
cord has been preserved. Are they not eDough to cheer and encou- 
rage every producer, every publisher, every distributor of Christian 
books and tracts, of every one who tries to help on the work T 

Mrs. Smith, of Blackheath, read a Paper upon the work of her Mri. Smith, 
sister, Mrs. Bowen Thompson, in Beyrout. 

THE BRITISH SYRIAN SCHOOLS AND BIBLE MISSION. 
By Mrs. Henry Smith. 
I have been asked to give a brief account of the British 
Syrian Schools and Bible Mission, and I do so with the greater 
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satisfection because the Syrian Mission received its earlj deve- 
lopment under the fostering blessing of that devoted servant of 
God to whom we are indebted for this noble hall, and where year 
by year the mission has been commended in prayer. 

This mission owes its origin to the fearful massacres which, in 
the year i860, deluged the Lebanon with the blood of its Chris- 
tian population. The watchword of the foe was "that every 
male from seven to seventy was to be slain." Hence thousands 
of widows and orphans were left in the utmost misery, and fled 
for refuge to Beyrout. When these tidings reached England, 
my sister, Mrs. Bowen Thompson, who had resided in Syria, and 
knew the religious destitution of the women, whether Moslem, 
Druze, or Christian, resolved to hasten to Syria to bind up their 
broken hearts, and lead them to the Saviour. But her mission, 
with an open Bible, was regarded by many as likely to bring, 
not peace, but a sword ; and, on her arrival at Beyrout, she was 
seriously advised to return to England by the next steamer. But 
she felt she had received her commission from on High, and at 
once went among the Syrian widows. She found them wild, 
savage, reckless, like bears bereft of their cubs, and, though 
Christians in name, utterly ignorant of the most common truths 
of religion, pleading, " We are cats, we are cows ; how should 
we know ; as we come into the world, we go out ; all we know 
is, we die like the slieep." Such was the language of even the 
families of the Greek and Maronite priests. Without delay she 
opened a Woman's Industrial Refuge ; and here the hallowing 
and womanly occupation of needlework calmed their minds, and 
made them more open to receive the Word of God. The meetings 
were opened with prayer and reading of the Bible, and they 
were assured that, although they were of such different sects and 
religions, they would hear nothing that would offend them, her 
object being to lead them to the Saviour. Thus from the first 
there was no religious difficulty, and, so far from objecting, the 
women learnt their daily texts and hymns with the greatest in- 
terest. The hardest task was to overcome their deeply-rooted 
feelings of revenge towards the murderers of their husbands and 
their sons. They were daily crying for vengeance, and teaching 
their infant boys to point their mock guns against the villages of 
their foes. 

On one occasion a large deputation of Syrian ladies waited on 
Mrs. Thompson, to beg she would urge the Queen of England to 
send her fleet and armies to avenge the blood of their kindred. 
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An elderly lady in deep mourning stood forth in the midst, and Mm. smith. 
drew from her bosom a cap saturated with blood. A shudder 
came over all. " This is my son's cap," said the old lady ; " this 
is his blood J and see his locks of hair. They cut my son in 
pieces before my eyes ; they have left me nothing but his blood. 
Does not this call to Heaven for justice ?" and she put the 
cap back into her bosom, and sat down on the ground in silence. 
Mrs. Thompson urged her to give her the cap and try to forget 
the past Again she rose, and with dignity replied : " Give up 
my son's blood ? Oh ! no. I have nothing of him left to me but 
this." Mrs. Thompson then spoke to her of a blood more pre- 
cious, which cries for pardon, not for vengeance — even the blood 
of Jesus the Messiah. The story of the Cross melted them into 
calmness, and, with breathless attention, they listened to the Word 
of God from St. John xiv. and Heb. xii. 

Having thus laid the groundwork of the mission in an open 
Bible, the next step was to amalgamate all these conflicting 
sects and races. 

The first attempt was made with a little Druze princess whom Overcome by 
Lord Dufferin placed under Mrs. Thompson's care. Her father 
at that time was under sentence of death for the share he had 
taken in the massacres* She took the innocent child by the 
hand and led her into the school, saying, I want you to be • 
kind and love this little girl." " No, we wont love her ; we hate 
her !" while the widows rushed wildly out of their rooms, and 
said, "Now we hate Mrs. Thompson, because she loves the 
Druzes." The schools were deserted for a time, but all returned, 
and aft»r a while these very women were induced to subscribe a 
"para," the fraction of a farthing, to send a mission to the 
Druzes. 

These vindictive feelings gradually yielded under the genial influ- Uniting the 
ence of Christian love and forbearance ; and after a while strangers 
marvelled to see, sitting side by side with the various sects of 
Christians, the children of the murderers and the murdered, 
learning the same lessons, and singing the same hymns. This 
ftindamental principle of amalgamating these conflicting sects 
and races has proved the greatest triumph of Christian love j and, 
in the language of an enlightened Mohammedan Pasha, " Madam, 
such schools as yours, where you admit all sects, will make 
another massacre impossible." 

Petitions for schools came froia all parts of Syria, Hasbeya, JJ^'J/'^J^ 
near Mount Hermon, Tyre, Damascus, and the gia^nt ^i^>a!wv. 

A a2 
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Mrii..8MiiM. Bashan, Zachleh, and other towns and villages on the Lehanon, 
while at Beyrout the Normal Training School has prepared native 
girls as teachers in our own and other missions, besides day- 
schools in the different quarters of the city — ^in the Mohanimedan, 
the Jewish, Greek, and Roman Catholic, in£uit, and elementary 
schools, schools for blind men and blind girls, on Moon's system. 
Some of the bhnd men, once ignorant Druzes, Moslems, and 
Greeks, are now amongst the most valuable of our Scripture- 
readers. Many of our widows, too, are employed as Bible- womeo 
and harem visitors, 
^y^^^ Though, properly speaking, intended for females, we must not 
forget the boys. Mrs. lliompson would not consent to part with 
the dear little fellows, as they outgrew the infent school, to be 
handed over to the Jesuits. She argued this with her Committee, 
saying she must have Protestant husbands for her girls. 
J^^y* After nine years' incessant devotion to the mission, she left 
schools. behind her twenty-three firmly established schools, containing 
about 1700 pupils; and Canon Tristram, in remarking on the 
wonderful success, writes, " Here hundreds of native females- 
married women, girls, and infants — are receiving a sound, useful, 
and thoroughly Christian education. Nowhere has the experi- 
ment of female education in the East been tried with more 
thorough success, and nowhere has it been conducted on more 
uncompromising and undisguised Christian principles." 
The present number of schools is 30, pupils 3000. 
The^Gcwp^ I must pass over many interesting details, and hasten to bring 
hairmedans under the attention of this meeting the one great subject which 
of syn«. before us to-day — I mean the Mohammedans of Syria ; and for 
them I would earnestly crave your sympathy and attention. 

The deepening interest in the Eastern Question, and the 
prospect of the great future reserved for Syria in the providence 
of God, is a powerful call to make every effort to bring the 
Gospel before the Mohammedans while we have opportunity. 
Some consider that as they, like their great progenitor Ishmael, 
have lived and conquered by the sword, they too must 
perish by the sword.'' 
Pleas for But why should they not rather be subdued by the sword of 
the Spirit, wielded by the hand of faith and love ? Ours is 
strictly a woman's mission to the women of Syria, the land 
where woman is held in low esteem; and yet it is here that 
woman alone can reach the Moslem woman, and, in seeking to 
raise her by the hand of unaffected Christian love and sympathy, 
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raise her to the Saviour. In this unobtrusive way has the Lord ^mu. 
been pleased to use the agency of the " weak things of the world." 

Yes, I verily believe that our infants' and girls' schools, our 
quiet visiting among the Moslem ladies in their secluded harems, 
will prove the best pioneers of the Gospel ; and that the surest 
guarantee for the superstructure of Missionary enterprise is in 
the early permeating influence of the Scriptural instruction of 
the young. 

In a very short time larffe classes of Mohammedan ffirls filled Many drawn 

_ _P , , . . ° to the 

our schools. Moslem ladies attended our exammations, which schools, 
led the elder daughters to entreat that a secluded boarding-school 
should be founded for their special instruction, the only con- 
dition being that no male should be admitted. Even the Sheikh- 
ul- Islam sent his grand-daughter ; and when a council of native 
Moslems submitted to him whether it was proper to let their 
daughters go to a Christian school, he replied, they might safely 
send them to the English school. 

At one time Government offered to open schools for Moham- 
medan girls, and to place them under Mrs. Thompson's direction, 
if she would allow the Koran to be taught. But she resisted 
every inducement, and the Pasha, after he had failed to induce 
her to compromise, remarked, "You cannot drive a straight 
furrow without a straight eye." 

Thus, without any compromise, we won our way among the 
Mohammedans, and gradually their deep-rooted objection to the 
education of the women has yielded to the conviction of a most 
learned Mohammedan, " On the education of the girls depends the 
welfare of the country. We must educate them ; we have lost our 
position among the nations because our sons have no mothers." 
Indeed the results are already recognised in the altered lives and 
improved manners of the women ; and in the case of more than 
forty of our Moslem pupils, not one has been divorced, or had a 
second wife added to the harem. 

Many Moslem Effendis of rank and learning now freely enter SSSI wi?i 
into conversation with our harem visitors, on the great truths of 
Christianity, the eternal Sonship of Christ, the atonement by His 
blood, (fee, and one aged Emir is always the first to welcome our 
visitor, begging her to explain some text of the New Testament. 
" I have been reading that God says He will out of stones make 
children for Abraham. What does that mean ? I am a stone, 
so cold, so hard, I don't believe in anything, no, not the Koran. 
Will He make me His child ?" 
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Mm.. Smith. Bashan, Zachleh, and other towns and villages on the Lebanon, 
while at Beyrout the Normal Training School has prepared native 
girls as teachers in our own and other missions, besides day- 
schools in the different quarters of the city — ^in the Mohammedan, 
the Jewish, Greek, and Roman Catholic, infant, and elementary 
schools, schools for blind men and blind girls, on Moon's system. 
Some of the blind men, once ignorant Druzes, Moslems, and 
Greeks, are now amongst the most valuable of our Scripture- 
readers. Many of our widows, too, are employed as Bible- women 
and harem visitors. 

^y^^ Though, properly speaking, intended for females, we must not 
forget the boys. Mrs. Thompson would not consent to part with 
the dear little fellows, as they outgrew the infant school, to be 
handed over to the Jesuits. She argued this with her Committee, 
saying she must have Protestant husbands for her girls. 

^Jl^^y* After nine years' incessant devotion to the mission, she left 

schools. behind her twenty-three firmly established schools, containing 
about 1700 pupils; and Canon Tristram, in remarking on the 
wonderful success, writes, " Here hundreds of native females- 
married women, girls, and infants — ^are receiving a sound, useftd, 
and thoroughly Christian education. Nowhere has the experi- 
ment of female education in the East been tried with more 
thorough success, and nowhere has it been conducted on more 
uncompromising and undisguised Christian principles." 
The present number of schools is 30, pupils 3000. 

The Gospel I must pass over many interesting^ details, and hasten to briDe 
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hairmedans under the attention of this meetmg- the one great subject which 
of syn-. before us to-day — I mean the Mohammedans of Syria ; and for J 
them I would earnestly crave your eympa^y and ai^ntlofi. 

The deepening intere.st in thf^ Ea^ftrn Question, and 
prospect of the great future reserved for Syria in the provide 
of God, is a powerful mSX to malCfi every effort to bring 
Gospel before the Mohammedans while we have opportunitr. 
Some consider that as they, like their great progenitor hhmaal, 
have lived and conquered by the Bwc^d^ they too must 
perish by the sword." 
Pleas for £ut why should they not folfa^r he ntbdued by the fivrofdif . 
the Spirit, wielded by the hund of fjiitti and Itjvt Oim 
strictly a woman's mist^iou to the women of Syr* 
where woman is held in low esteem ; and y*^l 
woman alone can reach Moslem wWiBr^^ 
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received a petition signed by twenty- one Mohammedan ladies, 
the wives of the chief Effendis of Baalbek, " Come over and 
help us." 

These are among the blessed results of our woman's mission JJjJgJ 
to the women of Syria, which has now extended over nearly 
twenty years, which, besides the Christians and Mohammedans, 
has taken a special interest in leading the children of Israel to 
the Saviour. Indeed, we can trace many of our blessings to our 
love for them. " Blessed is he that blesseth thee." And now that 
by the over-ruling providence of God the banner-cross of England 
has been unfurled as the protector of Syria, we ask ourselves how 
will these events affect the work of the Lord in this land ? Will 
the hearts of Christian people in England be led to take a deeper 
and more practical interest in preparing its diverse nationalities 
for their great future ? Will they prayerfully seek to win over to 
the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ the benighted followers of the 
false Prophet ? 

The Rev. Dr. Blackwood, of the Turkish Missions Aid 

' Blackwood, 

Society : Mr. Chairman and brethren, I did not come into this 
hall intending to speak, I intended only to hear and to be edified, 
and I am limited to five minutes. In listening to the able Paper 
read by Mr. Hughes on Mohammedanism^ I was struck with one 
or two observations in which I could not at all agree; and I wish to 
say a few words upon that subject. If t understand the statement 
rightly there were two points in it from which I dissent. In the f^^^^^^o- 
first place, after a somewhat lengthened intercourse with Turkey, hammedans 

T 1 . .1 , . ^1 . . , , , not hopeless. 

1 nave come to the conclusion that it is not so hopeless a task as 
seems to be felt ; that Mohammedanism should be invaded quietly; 
and that the work of the Lord must progress amongst its 
followers as it does amongst other neighbouring nations. But 
if I gathered the. statements of the Paper rightly, it was to 
this effect, that there was no free circulation of religious tracts 
and books throughout the Turkish Empire. It is nearly a 
quarter of a century since I was in Constantinople, and there 
1 became acquainted with and was privileged to be the intimate 
friend of the excellent American Missionaries, Goodall, Hamlin, 
Dwig'ht, and others, who were there at the time. We had pro- '^^^^^^ 
cured perfect freedom for the Press and Scriptures. I saw the 
Bible being sold in the streets of Galata; and I have myself 
given numbers of Testaments and Bibles about the mosques. Bibles sold 
The people always received them courteously, and offered tic^ 
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B^Icrir'ooD. P*^'^ for them. I do not know whether any great change has 
taken place since that period; and I hope that some of our 
American brethren will be able to state how far that is the case, 
there re-** With regard to religious liberty, in the sense in which it is under- 
ii2e?t7? 8^00^ defined by the gentleman who read the Paper, of course 
there is, to a very large extent, religious liberty of one kind. But 
it never was contemplated by the American Missionaries, nor by 
any reasonable man, that the Sultan did or could yield to any 
open propagandism against Mohammedanism ; and in their wisdom 
the American Missionaries have abstained from everything of the 
nature of offensive controversy. 
SecVrirtUm '^^^J Calculated upon the exhibition of a pure Christianity in 
chorch. those congregations and churches which they had gathered out 
of the corrupted Christian Churches of the East, and especially 
the Armenian. To that policy we have adhered ever since. I am 
not so intimately acquainted with the present race of Missionaries 
in Turkey as I was with their predecessors ; but as honorary 
secretary of the Turkish Missions Aid Society I have constant 
intimation of what goes on in the East ; and I believe we are 
someMus- well informed that in the open meetings for prayer and discussion 

Bulin&ns X ./ 

attend numbers of Mohammedans come in stealthily and remain to be 
meetings, ij^q^jpgrg j^tQ truth of Christ. There are also a few instances 
of actual converts. I think it was Dr. Watson who mentioned 
one or two cases known to us. But it is believed by some of our 
correspondents and by myself that there is a considerable leaven 
Inquiry of the Spirit of inquiry into the truth going on amongst the 
Mohammedans ; which is preparing the way for something more 
hopeftil in the future. We do not originate direct Missions in 
Americau the Turkish Empire. But we do say that the time has arrived 
SviceTo when England should not lag behind in helping our American 
Turkey. brethren, who for so many years have nobly sustained this cause. 

They have spent £30,000 a year in the propagation of the Gospel 
in that empire ; and they have built up churches and congregations 
which are exhibiting a pure and undefiled religion, and creating a 
moral sense which cannot fail to impress the Turks with the idea 
that there is a power in Christianity which hitherto they never 
BeiigiouB ?aw. Then, again, in regard to what is usually termed " civil 
Treaty 'of and religious liberty." You will have seen how it is dealt with 
Berlin. Treaty of Berlin. Our Society memorialised the 

Congress on the subject, and received a favourable reply 
from Lord Beaconsfiold ; and it is guaranteed* by that Treaty to 
t\\e subjects of the Porte in no less than six Articles. I have, 
tijcrefore, sang-uine hopes tVL^lun^^T \}ci^\dX^m^^\^'6K«x^^^ 
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things in Turkey, this liberty will lead to our being able to dis- blI'ckwood. 
seminate the truth amongst its people generally, in a way 
never done before. The aid given by Britain to our American we oaght to 
brethren during the last twenty-five years has been meagre, un- American 
satisfactory, and disgraceful ; and there ought now to be a great more!*^ 
effort made in connexion with those noble men to pour into that 
land a fresh stream of truth and work. We dare not fail in 
faith that the Word of God and the Spirit of God are able to 
overthrow superstition and Mohammedanism, not by the political 
sword but by the Power of Truth. On every such effort we 
cannot but expect to receive the Divine blessing. 

Rev. Dr. Bliss, of Constantinople : Christian Friends, as a ^J'^^'* 
Missionary labouring in Turkey, I have a few things I would 
like to say to the Christian friends assembled here. We have 
ireedom of the Press in Turkey, under restrictions. There is no 
restriction at present upon the publication of the Word of God in cuiated. 
any language in Turkey. The Government attempted to repress 
it ; but they failed, through the blessing of God upon English 
influence. Our books and tracts must be presented to the Censor ; 
but he very seldom censures our publications. In fact, the Press 
is the only one Missionary battery that has never been spiked in 
Turkey. It is the only battery they have not undertaken to 
spike. It is a curious thing, that while our books or tracts have 
been anathematised and collected and burned, it never seemed ^^^^^^ " 
to occur to those who wished to stop their circulation that they 
should go up to the fountain and stop their issue. Thus these 
anathemas have only created a new market for our books. To- 
day our books go throughout the empire under restriction. They 
are examined at the Custom House ; but if they bear the signature 
of the Censor they pass. For years the Missionary press was the 
chief source whence reading matter for the people of Turkey was Extent to 
supplied ; and I have no doubt, that if to-day you were to gather J^e^Bp^*^* 
together all the books in Asiatic Turkey, the issues of the 
Missionary press would be found far to out-number the issues of 
any other press in that empire. The Word of God has been 
published in all the languages of Turkey. Those wild men of The Kurds 
the mountains, the Kurds, have the Gospel of the Lord Jesus ^^^^ 
Christ in their own language ; and if they will learn to read it, 
then they will read of all His wonderful works. I doubt whether J'p^f^^^ 
there is a city, town, or village, of any considerable size, where everywhere, 
you will not find at least one copy of the Bkaaedi'^Qt^ ^1 ^^^^ 
shedding light all around. You think of TutVl^^ ^^^-axV^wAs 
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Blxm!^* ^® ^ \rsi^^ there many years, and most of the 

time in the darkness. But the daylight is shining. It is shining 
on the mountain tops, on the valleys, and on the plains ; and we 
are hopeful of the future. We believe the light will spread. We 
have occupied the best strategical points all over the land. There 
are a hundred Evangelical Churches ; and from them has gone 
forth the light over all the country round about. 
We cMinot In reference to the question. How the Gospel is to gain access 
to to the Mohammedans : I agree with the theory of the Missionary 
di2is." from India, that the time has not yet come for the preaching of 
the Gospel openly to the Turks. That is, if you mean gathering 
the Turks into congregations by themselves. But all these 
churches all over the land are places where Turks will come in, 
one by one, to hear the Gospel. And it is the policy of our 
mission, wherever it is practicable, to have at least one of the 
Services in services on the Sabbath in the Turkish language, so that any 
Turk who has the least desire to learn what the Christian religion 
is, may come and hear of it in his own language. Such a man 
Some Turks would uot come iuto a congregation simply of Turks ; his coming 
attend them. ^Quld be immediately known ; he would probably be visited with 
a warning that it would not be for his comfort to come to such 
a service. But these churches are influences which will spread 
the knowledge of the truth among the Mohammedans. I believe 
in the power of the leaven, and in the silent influences of th6 
Word of God. The Missionaries in Turkey are hopefriL They 
have read that the Kingdom of the Messiah is to extend from 
the river to the ends of the earth." The River Euphrates is 
especially referred to \ and they do not believe that that kingdom 
which hugs the banks of the Euphrates, from its source to its 
mouth, is to be left out. They believe that as God in His Provi- 
dence has helped it heretofore, so He will help it in the future; 
The old and we look with hope upon the great uprising of the Christian 
populations. I am not a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, nor 
do I undertake to forecast the political ftiture of Turkey. But 
we do believe that a good time is coming. God has helped us 
heretofore by blessing English influence in Turkey. It has been 
a great help to us in our work. And we believe that if English 
influence be increased under the new relations, God will bless the 
greater influence to the furthering of the interests of the Gospel. 
Spirit of We believe also that the future of Turkey is hopeful, because God 
?vuieyl° poured out upon His servants in Turkey a spirit of prayer. 

All through those dark months, when the land around us was 
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trembling with the tramp of men and guns, and men's hearts B^Iil?'* 
were failing them for fear, every day there assembled in the old 
city of Stamboul a company of praying men. And when we 
knew that the great Turkish Council were met to consider im- 
portant questions, we felt that they needed the light ; and we 
asked the Father of Lights to give them light. And all along 
when the streets were resounding with martial music and all was 
confusion, we lifted our hearts to God in prayer, not for success 
to the Russian arms, not for success to the Turkish arms, but 
that He would make manifest His own right arm, and establish 
His Kingdom in the land. 

I have spoken of our Churches as scattered over the land, as 
uniformly distributed all over Asia Minor. Do not forget that 
those Churches are to a large extent presided over by native Native 
ministers. I like to preach the Gospel to an audience of native 
converts : to look into hungry eyes, and to give men of the bread 
of life, that their starving souls may be fed. But I like better 
still to hear the native minister in his own language preaching to 
those audiences. They understand him as they do not understand 
US. He never makes mistakes in the language, as we do. The J^^^g"*®" 
native ministers preach to the hearts of the people ; and there are 
men among them mighty in prayer. There is one who is called the 
Spurgeon of our Churches ; and he looks like him in person, and 
speaks like him in preaching. There is not that separation be- 
tween the Church and State in Turkey which there is in America. 
The native pastor of the Church in Caesarea is a member of the One cast. 
Provincial Council of old Cappadocia. I have known him — when 
he found that the Government and his associates were bent upon 
doing something wrong — I have known him to stand up before 
the whole Council, and turn them from their purpose by the clear- 
ness of his statements and the cogency of his arguments. In this 
way he has brought over to his views the whole Council of his 
province. 

The following Paper was prepared for the Conference, and was 
ordered to be placed among its records. 

THE AMERICAN MISSION IN SYRIA. 

By the Rev. Dr. H. Jessup. 

More than fifty years ago the first band of American Mission- Mission 
aries landed on the then little known and inhospitable shores of 
Syria. They found themselves confronted by the di&cxdt ^^\>f^^ 
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language, strange customs, and the united and desperate hostflity 
of Christian ecclesiastics and Mohammedan rulers. The Christian 
populations were sunken so low in intellectual attainments that 
hardly a Maronite or Greek could be found capable of giving in- 
struction in the Arabic language ; and such was the fanatical ex- 
clusiveness of the Moslem Ulema, that for years not one of them 
would teach the Arabic grammar to a European, or even a native 
Christian. There were no readers, excepting the Mohammedans 
taught in the medrisehs attached to the mosques, and no books but 
Arabic manuscripts of a religious or scholastic character. The 
Missionaries had come to preach to Mohammedans, but it would 
cost a Mohammedan his life to embrace their teachings ; and on 
every side the Mohammedans cast it in their teeth that in morality, 
picture worship, and saint worship the Christians were even lower 
than themselves. They said, " We have lived among Christians 
for 1200 years, and we want no such religion as theirs." 

The Missionaries were obliged to turn to the work of preach- 
ing to the Oriental Christians, hoping, either by reforming their 
Churches, or by rearing a distinct Evangelical Church among 
them, to show the Mohammedans the nature of true Christianity. 
The latter course was found to be a necessity. Enlightened men 
from among the Armenians, Greeks, Maronites, Nestorians, and 
Copts, refused to take the Communion in churches which enforced 
a belief in transubstantiation and priestly absolution. An Evan- 
gelical Church was formed. It has grown until it numbers thou- 
sands of members all over the Empire, and the Armenian, Greek, 
and other Oriental Churches are agitated with plans and projects 
for reform, brought forward by their young men, enlightened and 
educated in Protestant schools, or inspired with the influence of 
Protestant literature and enterprise. 

The work of Bible translation was undertaken at an early day; 
and after twenty years of labour by the distinguished Arabic 
scholars, Eli Smith and Van Dyck, the Arabic Bible was com- 
pleted in the year 1865. The Bible has also been translated into 
ten other languages of the Turkish Empire ; and it is a significant 
fact in the Providence of God, that just at the present juncture of 
political affairs, the Revised Translation of the Bible into the 
Turkish language is printed and ready for the Osmanli Turks. But 
the great work of the Mission in Syria has been the Arabic 
translation of the Bible. 

If you will glance over the map of Asia and Africa, and look at 
the g-eographical extent of the Mohammedan religion, you will find 
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that its votaries speak not less than twenty different languages, ^J^^- 
and yet the Arabic languag'e is the common sacred language of 
all. Whatever be the vernacular of a Mohammedan people, they Arabic the 
must read the Koran in Arabic. That Sacred Book cannot be tongae of 
translated into another tongue. In the great Moslem University 
of Cairo, the thousands of students from all parts of Asia and 
North Africa pursue their studies only in Arabic. The Koran 
they claim to be inspired in every word, letter, and vowel point. 
If the Moslems approach idolatry in any thing, it is in their reve- 
rence for the Koran. If you would give them the Bible in a form 
likely to suit their taste and meet their approbation, it must be in 
the Arabic language. Wherever the Mohammedan religion exists 
the Arabic language must be read ; and if you can give them the 
Arabic Bible in a classical, accurate, and elegant version, voweled 
in the style of the Koran, you have removed their chief prejudice 
against the Sacred Book of the Christians. 

The voweled edition of the Beirut Arabic Bible is now electro- This wbie 
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typed, and is printed alike m Beirut, and by the American and three places. 
British and Foreign Bible Societies in New York and London. Tho 11- 
sands of copies have been distributed among Mohammedans in 
different parts of the world. The Arabic Scriptures are found widely 
throughout the towns and cities of Syria and Palestine, in Meso- escalated, 
potamia and Constantinople, in Cairo and Alexandria, far up the 
Nile, in Northern and Central Africa, in Algiers, Tunis, and 
Morocco. Two learned negro Christian scholars. Prof Blyden, 
of Liberia, and Rev. Henry Johnson, of Sierra Leone, have visited 
Syria and Palestine for the purpose of studying the Arabic 
language, that they might hold intercourse with Mohammedan 
tribes bordering those West African provinces on the north, in West 
Numerous boxes of Arabic Scriptures and other books have since ^^"^** 
been sent from Beirut, New York, and London, to these points 
for distribution among the interior Mohammedan tribes. 

. When Sir Bartle Frere was commissioned by the British 
Government to visit Southern Arabia and the East African SrSa!* 
Coast in the humane mission of suppressing the slave trade, he 
took with him a supply of Arabic Bibles, and in his official report 
speaks of their being eagerly received by Mohammedan Sheikhs 
and people, wherever he went. The Missionaries in various parts 
of India have repeatedly ordered from the Beirut Press Arabic in India. 
Scriptures and literary and scientific books to be sold to Moham- 
medan scholars, readers of the Arabic language. In the month 

of March, 1878, five large boxes of Arabic Scriptures vj^t^^'eoX* 
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from the Beirut Depository to the missions in China. Several 
millions of Chinese in the North- West Provinces are said to be 
Mohammedan in religion, and frequent inquiries are made of Mis- 
sionaries in China for books in the sacred lan^age of the Koran. 
Thus widely is the Arabic Bible beginning to be distributed over 
the Mohammedan world, in a version which many of the Mohamme- 
dans already believe to be the long-lost Old and New Testaments, 
now recovered in their origiDal purity. 

In addition to the work of Bible translation and distribution, 
the Missionaries in Syria and other parts of Turkey have prepar<^d 
and published in the languages of the people hundreds of volumes 
of religious, educational, and scientific books, have opened hundreds 
of common schools ; besides founding four colleges, nearly a 
dozen female seminaries, six theological institutions, and a medical 
college. These schools have stimulated other sects and com- 
munities to found schools of their own, so that the work of popular 
education is advancing with great rapidity. 

There are now in Syria Proper, not including Palestine or Asia 
Minor, aboiit ii,ooo children in Evangelical schools, of whom 
nearly one-half are girls. In the city of Beirut alone are nearly 
9000 children in the various schools, of all sects, of whom 3000 
are under Protestant instruction. Twenty years ago there were 
not probably 300 children at school in that entire city. There 
are in Beirut twelve printing presses, of which five belong to 
Protestants. There are nine newspapers and magazines, of 
which six are Protestant. The number of pages of Arabic printed 
at the American Press in Beirut, in the year 1877, was 1 2,630,000, 
and the whole number of pages printed from the first has been 
172,441,000. 

In addition to all these statistics, and others which we have 
not space to mention, it should be borne in mind that there is a 
gradual leavening process going on in society throughout the 
East, removing the old prejudice against Protestant Christianity, 
a wonderful awaking of the popular mind in favour of femrie 
education, a desire for books and periodical literature, a willing- 
ness to read the Bible, a relaxation of priestly and ecclesiastical 
opposition and persecuting power, and, in fine, a widespread pre- 
paration for the preaching and teaching of Evangelical truth, 
such as has not been known since the days of the Apostles. 

A famous Bedawin Sheikh once visited Beirut, and asked per- 
mission to see the American steam printing-press. I took him 
through the various parts of the building, and showed him the 
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processes of type-casting, type-setting, electrotyping, lithograph- j®J;^; 
ing, and bookbinding, and at length we entered the press-room. 
He stood, with his BedawJn companions, gazing in mute wonder 
at the steam-press, with revolving cylinder, rolling out the 
printed sheets with great rapidity and precision. He stood in 
silence for a time, and at length turned to me and said : — 
" Khowadja, you Franks have conquered everything but death. 
In that respect you and the Bedawin stand on a level, for death 
conquers us all." I replied ; " Yes, death conquers us all ; but 
there is One who has conquered death for you and for me, our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ." That is the Gospel which all J^Jj^."*'' 
men need. 

F. J. Hartley, Esq,, of the Sunday School Union, laid before f. j. Ham- 
the Conference the following brief statement of Sabbath-school g^^^^y.' 
work, now being assisted and stimulated by the Union on the 
Continent of Europe. The Mission was commenced by the nent. 
Union in 1864. 

It has for its objects the introduction of our own Sunday-school objects, 
system amongst the nations on the Continent of Europe, establish- 
ing schools in places where they are altogether unknown, enlisting 
the voluntary services of lay teachers, providing suitable literature 
for teachers and scholars, and by various measures, adapted to 
the several countries, promoting the religious instruction of the 
young. 

The mission is carried on in co-operation with Local Societies and p^*- 
Committees in France, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark ; and by individual effort in Austria (including 
Hungary and Bohemia), Italy, Spain, Belgium, Greece, &c. Ten 
Missionaries, with one exception natives of the countries in which 
they labour, devote their time and attention to the active prose- 
cution of this Sunday-school enterprise ; not only opening new 
schools, but instructing teachers in the best methods of teaching; 
addressing gatherings of parents and children ; giving lessons in 
singing, lectures on subjects illustrative of the Bible, introducing 
suitable publications, and so on. 

Magazines and periodicals are maintained in Continental Ian- Periodicals, 
guages for teachers and scholars, to aid and stimulate the former, 
and instruct and interest the latter. Their importance has been re- 
cognised, and considerable expense has been incurred in promoting 
and assisting their publication. In those for children there is a great 
demand for illustrations, and large grants of money and of '^cUcIl4^" 
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(electrotypes) are made annually. Some of these magazines have 
a circulation of over 28,000 copies weekly, and all are highly 
valued by those who receive them; they often, indeed, are the only 
literature of the people in remote agricultural or mountainous dis- 
tricts. Besides these periodicals, numerous publications are pre- 
pared and issued, as New Year's Addresses, Almanacs, Hymn and 
Tune Books, Class Registers, and other school requisites, &c., and 
for these, as also for books for Children's Libraries, there is an«ver- 
increasing demand. In like manner many of the popular Sunday- 
school hymns, translated into several languages, having been 
learned by the scholars, have been repeated and sung at home. 

In France, as evidence of progress, it may be noted that in 
1865 there were only thirty-five Sunday-schools in Paris, where 
there are now ninety, and only 250 in all France, where they 
now number 1130. There are, however, still six depoartements 
without any Sunday-school; and with only one Missionary 
employed, rapid progress is not to be expected. The schools 
are, in many instances, attended largely by the children of Roman 
Catholic parents, and thus the influences of Christian teaching, 
and not unfrequently copies of the Bible, are brought into families 
where otherwise the simple truths of the Gospel would be un- 
known. 

Lausanne is the head-quarters of Sunday-school work in French 
Switzerland, and under the zealous labours of our Missionary, 
Pasteur Sully Jaulmes-Cook, the cause thrives and flourishes 
abundantly. By frequent personal visitation he has succeeded in 
establishing a large number of schools in the Cantons de Vaud 
and Neuchdtel, he edits and publishes monthly a magazine for 
teachers, and another for scholars ; and also one weekly, Le 
Messager des Ecoles du Dimanche," which has a circulation of 
28,000 copies. After reiterated efibrts and many discouragements, 
he has united the Cantons de Vaud, Geneva, and Neuch^tel in a 
Sunday-school Confederation, and pleasant and profitable have 
been the opportunities thus afibrded for Christian fellowship and 
conference heretofore unknown. He has lately established at 
Lausanne a Model Sunday-school, in which are to be found all 
the latest improvements in organisation and methods of teaching; 
and not a few teachers, who have been trained in the schools in 
this district, have gone forth to distant places, and in their turn 
have become pioneers of the work. In the Waldensian Valleys 
of Piedmont his visits are heartily welcomed, and there also he 
has been instrumental in largely multiplying the schools, which 
were few and feeble. 
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In Germany, not a few who were once amongst the strongest fiY'lsq*''' 
opponents of the Sunday-school movement are now its warmest i„ Germany, 
advocates ; and Christians throughout the Empire express their 
conviction that the Sunday-school is the only hope of overcoming 
thedisastrous effects of the Eationalism now so general and wide- 
spread. Of the zealous labours of our two Missionaries, Mr. 
Brockelmann and Mr. Ostermeyer, it is impossible to speak too 
highly. Each, in his own sphere and way, has laid the founda- 
tions of a work destined, as we believe, to bring about what is so 
greatly needed in Germany — a Second Reformation. We have, 
through the exertions of Mr. Brockelmann, tolerably complete 
statistics of Sunday-schools in Germany, showing a total of 
1977 schools, 8325 teachers, 162,251 scholars. The majority of 
these have been established directly or indirectly through the 
labours of our Missionaries. Several magazines are published 
in Germany, and seven hymn books, and there are preparation 
classes in connexion with very many of the schools, attended 
during the week by the teachers. 

In Austria the Pastors of the Lutheran Churches have in many Austria, 
instances hailed the introduction of an agency which places the 
religious training of the children more directly under their super- 
vision than it can be in the State day-schools, and the instances 
of direct opposition to the proposals of our Missionary were very 
few. 

The work in Holland calls for much patient perseverance. The Holland. . 
people are slow to adopt suggestions from without, and our Mis- 
sionary has often to prepare the way by various agencies — as 
services of song, lectures with panoramas, social meetings, 
sermons, books and publications, &c. Nevertheless, the progress 
is encouraging, the last report recording 668 schools ; and several 
excellent publications have been issued, which have become 
popular throughout the country. 

In Sweden, in many places, the people have welcomed the in Sweden 
Sunday-school almost spontaneously ; the children have gathered 
in increasing numbers ; and whereas eight years ago not more 
than 10,000 children attended the schools associated with the 
Local Union at Orebro, there are now over 50,000 scholars in 
schools connected with this and kindred Societies throughout the 
country. There are ten or twelve Local Unions in different parts 
of the country, some of which employ Missionaries, who work in 
their own immediate districts, and thus greatly assist in promoting 
the extension and efficiency of the schools. M.uci\i \* 
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liiiStq!^ also given to the publication of books for teachers and children, 
and 150,200 copies of different works were issued in 1877. 
Great numbers of conversions have been reported^ and the 
spiritual weJ&re of the children appears to be more earnestly 
sought after here than in some other countries. In Norway 
the Sunday-school is of comparatively recent date, and does not 
thrive so vigorously as in the sister country^ and is hindered 
somewhat by denominational prejudices. 
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The Rev. Anton Tien briefly addressed the Conference on 
work among the Mohammedans^ and described an effort made to 
instruct them in London. 
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The Rev. R. S. Ashton, Secretary of the Evangelical Con- 
tinental Society, said : I have been asked to say a few words 
with respect to Roman Catholic Missions on the Continent 
of Europe, especially those of the Evangelical Continental 
Society. If time allowed I should have liked to make a few re- 
marks on the necessity for such missions. The Romish 
Church certainly in the present day has changed the truth of 
God into a lie, and worships and serves the creature more than 
the Creator. Surely when such is the condition of things in that 
Church it behoves Christians throughout the world to use 
their utmost endeavours to destroy the influence which it is 
exerting among the millions now under its care. But there is 
another point. It is this : the populations throughout Europe, 
not only in France, are losing their confidence in the spiritual 
guides who have hitherto led them. Discussions are going on 
in Italy amongst thoughtful men as to the regeneration of their 
country, and the question is being asked, " What new religion 
shall we substitute for the one that has hitherto prevailed ?" Even 
in Spain there are not wanting signs of a new era, and of a desire 
on the part of the people to be emancipated from the yoke of 
Rome. With regard to the work of the Evangelical Continental 
Society, I may say that our aim has been to strengthen the 
various Evangelical Societies already established on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Experience has shown us that this is 
the best way in which we can help forward missions on the 
Continent. We have for some thirty years been engaged in 
assisting the work so ably carried on by the Soci6t6 Evan- 
g^lique of France ; the Soci^t^ Evangelique of Geneva, and 
others; and in Italy the Free Church and the Waldensian Church. 
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It is in this way and through these means that we can hest JjJ^^ ®' 
promote the Kingdom of Christ in those lands. In Bohemia 
we are carrying on certain Evangelical Missions in con- 
nexion with the Reformed Church. In Spain we have already 
helped forward various movements, and during the last twelve 
months God has blessed the labours of our friends, especially in 
the northern part of the country, in the seaport of Bilbao, and 
the province of Catalonia. ^ 
A word as to the present condition of France. It was referred Remarkable 

* , spirit abroad 

, to by Mr. White in his Paper, and I would add emphasis to what m France, 
he said. The state of things there is most remarkable. I ques- 
tion whether in our time, or perhaps in the history of France, 
there was ever such an opening for the preaching of the Gospel. 
The readiness of the people to hear has been proved again and J^i^to 
again. Mr. M'AU has amply proved it by his various labours 
in Paris. Our Society has made some experiments in the Depart- 
ments. Crowds have gathered at the places of meeting; and 
a minister said he never in his life saw such a thirst for the truth. 
Then with regard to thoughtful men who are urging Protestantism 
upon the attention of the people, it is worthy of note that one of 
these (M. R^veillaud) has written a deeply interesting work on the 
religious question, in the preface to which he said : ^* I am not a 
believer, I wish I were." Thank God, he is so now ; and during 
the last few weeks he has been in the Department of the 
Ain, speaking in the theatres of the large towns, not merely 
about Protestantism as a free religion, but with respect to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and has been urging it eloquently upon the 
attention of his hearers. I am thankful to say that our Society 
is about to help Mr. M^All to open a new mission in the city of ^^JyS^^^^ 
Lyons. And I hope we shall be able during the coming 
months to encourage our brethren throughout France to under- 
take other evangelical operations in every part of the land. 

The Rev. D. M. Berry : It is very desirable that Christian Rev. d. m. 
people in England should know the golden opportunity there is 
for proclaiming the Gospel in Paris. It is desirable that Chris- work of 
tian ladies should know what an opportunity they have of helping J^*. ^ 
that work in Paris. There is a little Society of English ladies 
doing a work, with great activity and great success, in that poor 
district of Paris, Belleville, which was so notorious a short time BeiierUie. 
ago as the Communist quarter. These ladies are only hindered 
in their work by the fewness of their number, and would ^laAl^ 
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Bemt' ^^Icome Christian sisters who would just be occupied as they are in 
talking the pure simple Gospel to the people in the French language. 
The mission is already an extensive one, and has several branches. 
Visiting and Perhaps the most important as yet is the visiting branch. These 
nedicai aid. jj^jj^g j^^^^ access to the houses of the sick and the poor by 
means of the Medical Mission. But inasmuch as there are five 
hundred patients a week and more, it is obvious that the number 
of visits is far too great for the number of labourers who at 
present are about twelve. They are very glad if helpers can come 
to them only for a few months or weeks. Paris is in every way 
The people a Suitable place for ladies to work in. The people of Paris are 
more civilised than the people of London^ more gentle and 
polite in their manners, and in every way are more approach- 
ignorant of able. Their ignorance of the Bible is profound. It is beyond 
t e Bible. ^ belief Even intelligent and educated people in Paris are 
utterly ignorant of it. They welcome those who come to them 
with a free Gospel. They are sick of their religion d^argerU, the 
" religion of money 5" and they welcome those who will come to 
them with a free Gospel, and the attention that they give, even 
for hours at a time, is something that would surprise and delight 
Easy to work any oue only accustomed to work in England. That is my ex- 
perience of a few weeks in Paris. A year ago I found out how 
easy it was to go to Paris, and obtain a welcome there and work 
to do ; and very little French is needed. My French is hardly 
respectable. I can barely sustain a conversation. But with the 
French Bible in my hand, I can preach in French, visit in French, 
hold classes in French, and argue with infidels in French, and do 
everything in French, except manage troublesome boys ; for as 
yet they have it all their own way. The work includes Evange- 
lical meetings held in an iron room ; and at these meetings the 
ladies are silent. The work is there conducted by a paid Belgian 
Evangelist 5 but in the Medical Mission, in the classes and schools 
they do the greater part of the work ; in fact all that can be 
done by ladies. Another part of the work is a Mission Hospital 
which is now about to be opened in a part where the shells fell 
among the unhappy Communists. 

Pastor M. Dumas, a Pastor in Paris, said : I have been asked bv 

Mr. M'All, who is not able to be here, to speak a few words on 
His test! ^^^^1^ mission, in the general review which you are taking 
M^°Ji'Air Missionary enterprise. It is somewhat difficult for me to 

frork^ * speak in your language 3 but I trust that you will find there is some- 
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thing interesting- in the testimony of a Frenchman, and of a Protes- J^^^'^ 
tant Minister, when he speaks of the success of this work. True, 
I cannot tell much. I only want to say very simply, but very 
strongly, that I believe the great success of Mr. M' All's work is 
a new proof that the Gospel is the power of God unto salvation, 
not only among savage races, but among the people living under 
a worn-out civilisation. Mr. M'All began his work in 1872 ; 
and he has now twenty- three stations within the city and two JjJ^*^' 
outside it. There are 4000 sittings for the people in his build- fictions, 
ings, and large numbers attend the meetings. He is really doing 
a good and a great work. You will ask me about the result ; 
and I will tell you of one which was not looked for at the 
beginning. Mr. M'AU is very skilful in attracting helpers. His 
work has been a wonderful bond of union between all the un^SJamong 
churches. All the clergymen and laymen who are workers churches, 
in Paris are united round Mr. M'All, and are glad to be so, 
Another result is many conversions, which I could record. There Many are 
are a great many people attracted to every station. There is a 
nucleus of people who come very regularly, who like the meet- 
ings, who are fond of the hymns and know them by heart, and 
who are certainly open to receive the Gospel. As I am the only 
Frenchman speaiing to-day, I feel I must give thanks to all your 
Societies which are represented here. I know that you are inte- 
rested in France, and I thank you heartily for your zeal. My 
words are nothing, but the feeling that prompts them is strong. 
We are very thankful to you, and we feel that the time has gone 
by when we used to look upon English people as our enemies. 
Instead of saying, A has les Anglais, we now say, Vive les 
Anglais, I think you ought to do something for us, because 
yours is a Protestant country, and we are your nearest neigh- 
bours. If there is an increase of Christian life here, we ought to 
have some of it. If there is fire here, we ought to feel the 
warmth, and I hope that we shall do so more and more. 

At the call of the Chairman, the Rev. J. E. Brenan, one 01 
the Secretaries of the Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, read the following Paper : — 

MISSIONS TO THE JEWS. 

By the Rev. J. E. Brenan. 

In the noble outburst of modern missions during the last sixty Bev. j. e. 
years, the J ews have not been forgotten. Efforts for their evan- 
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gelisation have been made in England, Scotland, and America; 
and I think I am not partial when I say that foremost in these 
efforts is certainly the work of the London Society; and the lives 
of such men as the late Alexander McCaul, Dr. Ewald, C. W. T. 
Pauli — and may I not add William Ayerst and Henry A. Stern — 
show us that the work is not merely possible, but, if properly 
conducted, attended with most blessed results to insure success. 
However, the fitting instruments are indispensable. It is not 
every evangelist or clergyman who is competent to undertake 
Missionary work amongst the Jews. In addition to the usual 
gifts of education, intelligence, spirituality and zeal, special qualifi- 
cations are required. He must be a good linguist, have a fair 
acquaintance with Hebrew literature ; he must know thoroughly 
the tenets of modem Judaism, both in its Eabbinic and rational- 
istic forms; he must be judicious in conduct, ready in debate, 
calm in temper, and, above all, filled with genuine sympathy and 
love. Other things being equal, a Christian Jew will make the 
best Missionary to his brethren ; but whether he be Jew or Gentile 
he will require special training. Raw recruits in such a work are 
worse than useless ; and I think the plan at present adopted by 
the London Society, in theory at least, can scarcely be improved 
upon. She requires her Missionaries to pass through the Hebrew 
College. She then tries them in subordinate positions ; and it is 
only after years of proved efficiency, and even then only in special 
cases, that she will enable them to take Holy Orders. The sug- 
gestion recently made that the Jewish Home Missions should 
form part of the parochial machinery of the Church of England 
is, I believe, impracticable; and even if it could be accomplished 
(considering the distribution of the Jewish population) would, in 
my opinion, be a grievous waste of power. 

Much is being done in the various commercial centres of this 
country for the conversion of the Jews. The London Society's 
School, in Palestine Place, has educated about 1300 children, and 
the Baptismal Register of the Church contains upwards of 1400 
names. The Wanderers' Home, under Mr. Stern's direction, is 
in active operation. Much good is being effected by instruction 
classes, discussion meetings, addresses in rooms, and special 
sermons in churches, to all of which Jews come very much more 
freely than in former years. House-to-house visitation is carried 
on in London, Manchester, and Liverpool, and many isolated 
cases are dealt with by the parochial clergy. It is quite true that 
scepticism, indifference, luxury, the love of money, and the toils 
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of business, are serious impediments ] but they are not specially BBaiiiir^* 
confined to the Jews, they are more or less common to all 
Home Missionary endeavours. Nevertheless, it is a fact which 
cannot be disputed and should not be ignored, that there are 
thousands of Christian Israelites in this country living holy and 
consistent lives, who but for these and kindred efforts would have 
been in darkness to this day 5 and let me add that the Jewish 
papers, by their constant allusions and bitter hostility to the Mis- 
sionary, virtually admit our success. 

With regard to Foreign Missions, at first sight it might pes- EflTorta 
sibly be concluded that it is scarcely fair that the burden should * ^ 
be borne altogether by us ] we might perhaps expect that some- 
thing would be done by the countries where the Jews are actually 
located. But when we remember that they live for the most part 
amongst Roman Catholics, as in France, Italy, and Austria — 
amongst the members of the Greek Church, as in Russia and 
parts of the East — and amongst Mohammedans, as in Constanti- 
nople, Syria, and the North Coast of Africa, it is evident that in- 
stead of help we can anticipate nothing but hindrance from such 
surroundings. All the principal capitals of Europe are occupied ^®pi^^®* 
by our missions. Paris, Rome, Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna, and 
Constantinople, are each centres of a systematic running organisa- 
tion. During the last two years Russian-Poland has been opened 
to our efforts; our old station, Warsaw, has been reoccupied, 
and another at Kischineff has been added to our list. There is 
reason also to believe that ere long the whole Russian Empire, 
with its population of two or three millions of Jews, will be 
accessible to the Missionary. J erusalem, Damascus, and the g^^^^ 
Northern Shores of Africa are not forgotten. Itinerating work itinerancies, 
is regularly maintained throughout the mission field, and every 
opportunity embraced by which the masses of the Jewish popula- 
tion may be reached. As a specimen of the work, we may men- 
tion that in Holland, last year, forty places were visited ; from 
Konigsberg, fifty ; and from Dantzic, forty-five ; in this last case 
there was an aggregate Jewish population of about 15,000 ; and 
what is true of these stations is true also of many others. And 
it is principally from these itinerating expeditions that we learn 
how deep is the influence which European thought is at the 
present moment exercising upon the Jewish mind. With ihemy TfcenwMBi 
as with U8^ it is emphatically a transition period. Amongst our- j^hmiad, 
selves we have, on the one hand, that strange hankering after 
mediaeval superstition, and, on the other, a constant drifting to- 
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gjNJNE. wards philosophic materialism, which, if consistent, must ulti- 
mately discard revelation altogether, deny the existence of God 
and the immortality of the human souL So also amongst the 
Jews. On the one side there are those who struggle to maintain 
a rigid and effete Talmudism : and, on the other, there is the reform 
party, who, in their anxiety to throw off the burdensome teach- 
ings of Rabbinic tradition, are gradually lapsing into a position of 
negative unbelief. In a similar way, in France and in Germany, 
the Ultramontanism and the scepticism which so extensively pre- 
vail have their reflex in the Rabbinism and infidelity of the Jews. 
While in those parts of the Continent where stagnation of thought 
is still permitted to exist, there the old so-called orthodox Rab- 
binism maintains its position almost wholly undisturbed. 

How to meet To meet these varying phases, the efficient Missionary must be 
always ready. Ue cannot rest satisfied with a mere negative 
controversial triumph, his object is not to silence but to inform, 
not simply to eradicate error but to unfold the truth, not to con- 
vince the intellect but to win the heart for Christ. And this posi- 
tive dissemination of God's truth is not confined to the efforts of 
the living Missionary, but is supplemented by the circulation of 

Books and ^ooks and tracts. The issues of the London Society last year 
were 2424 Bibles, and 2785 selected portions, 5326 Hebrew 
New Testaments, and 56,185 books and tracts of various kinds. 
This does not include those which may have been published and 

schooiB. circulated by missions locally. The education of the young is 
another important feature in the work. To deal effectually with a 
system like Judaism, which has been welded into closer con- 
sistency by the hammer of persecution, and hardened by the lapse 
of centuries, it is requisite that the rising generation should not 
be forgotten. It is always difficult to get a person of mature 
years and settled convictions to forsake the religion of his fore- 
fathers, but the young are easily influenced. It is well, there- 

Where. foTQ^ ro know that the mission schools are prospering. At Pales- 
tine Place 1 500 children have been educated. In Constantinople 
there are 300 in daily attendance, and during the last fifteen 
years upwards of 2000 have received Christian instruction for a 
longer or shorter period. At Bucharest there are 240 on the 
roll, and 1800 have been instructed. At Tunis the numbers are 
250 girls and about 140 boys ; and at Susa, in the same district, 
a new school has been opened with an attendance of 20. These are 
but a few of our larger schools: similar establishments are maintained 
in Jerusalem, Morocco, Breslau, and other places. God only 
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knows how widespread and blessed have been the results of these B^Ju^yf' 
educational efforts. 

Whatever the view of prophecy we adopt, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to observe the destruction of the Ottoman power, the rapid 
repeopling of Palestine, and the cultivation of the land by Jewish 
colonists, without feeling we have before us in these facts so many 
" signs of the times," which should speak to the hearts of God's 
people, calling upon them to put forth renewed energy in this 
blessed work, that at the Lord's coming we may receive the bless- 
ing promised to those who endeavour to do good to Israel, and 
also be the means, under God, of bringing about, through their 
influence (when led to look upon Him whom their forefathers 
pierced), that glorious era when the King shall reign in Right- 
eousness, and His Dominion extend irom sea to sea, and from 
the river to the ends of the earth. 

James E. Mathieson, Esq., said : T think that in the programme ^f^^^g^y 
of this great Conference there has been a little forgetfulness of Esq. 
one of the great Divine utterances — namely, Israel is my son, 
even my firstborn." In a Church with whose business I have importance 

• 1 ,.1.1 1 . 1 of Jewish 

some acquaintance, the first report which is always read is that Missions, 
of the Jewish Missions — the Church in question believing that 
there is some meaning in the old saying, Beginning at Jeru- 
salem." I should like to quote here a remark of the late Rev. 
Dr. Schwartz, which he made at one of the meetings of the 
Hebrew Christian Alliance : You Gentile Christians," he said, 
*Hake all the precious promises which belong to the Jews to 
yourselves, and you leave all the curses to the poor Jews." Our Many pas- 
brother fi*om Samoa, who opened the meeting the other day with ^>ture 
prayer, read to us that beautiful Ixvii. Psalm, a psalm which, them5 
primarily at all events, and to my mind solemnly and conclusively, 
belongs to the literal Israel — " God be merciful to us and bless 
us." I listened with intense interest to the clear and lucid state- 
ment made by our Wesleyan brother, Mr. Jenkins, with regard to the 
progress, or non-progress, of Christianity among the Mohammedan 
peoples. I believe that a recent writer has struck the true note 
when he says, in words to this effect: That until God has 
brought one great monotheistic people of the earth, the Jews, to jewa first, 
the reception of the belief of the Lord Jesus Christ as the Mes- hammedans. 
siah, that the other great monotheistic people, the Mohammedans, 
will never be thoroughly open to receive the Gospel. The idea 
of the fatherhood of God in Jesus Christ is utterly repulsive to 
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power to the Mohammedan mind, I do not believe that the 
Mohammedan mind will be able to receive it. Some Scrip- 
tures are more precious tons than others. I think the most precious 
passages of Holy Scripture are those passages in which our blessed 
Saviour Himself, or one of His inspired Apostles, has given a 
commentary on one of the Old Testament Scriptures. You will 
lind (if you choose to read it carefiiUy at your leisure) in the 
xi. chapter to the Romans, St. Paul's commentary upon that 
Ixvii. Psalm. It bears out, that when Israel shall be saved, 
then the earth shall yield her increase to God, on a scale 
and in a manner which we in these times have not 
seen. Now is it to be said that people holding such views as 
these will have their hands made slack in regard to Foreign Mis- 
sions in the present day ? 1 will produce men as fully imbued 
with the Christian spirit, who bold views like these, and are as 
active in trying to diffuse the Christian faith among the heathen, 
as among those who do not hold those views. But it is necessary 
to enter into God's plan and God's mind as to how the blessed 
Gospel is to spread over the earth. Therefore I beseech you, if 
only in this last hour of the Conference, to give your special 
attention to, and by no means to forget, Jewish Missions. I 
believe that there is a very special blessing upon nations and 
Churches which attend to this work. I have heard it said that 
our beloved Transatlantic brethren have very seldom given much 
care to the missions to the Jews. In our own country there are 
some Churches which give attention to the Jews while others do 
not. But I believe there is another misappropriated text of the 
application of which the Church of England is an example, as 
also the Free Church of Scotland — ^viz., " They shall prosper that 
love thee," meaning the Jews. 
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Donald Matheson, Esq., said : Under the head of Missions 
to Roman Catholics, Italy deserves notice. In Italy the first 
Reformation was stamped out in blood, with the exception of the 
Church bidden in the Waldensian valleys, and preserved by God 
through ages of persecution for the present work of evangelisation. 
Till 1 848, or thirty years ago, no Evangelical mission was possible, 
and the Bible was a prohibited book; now, there are, it is 
believed, 7000 communicants connected with the different 
missions ; and an outer circle, variously estimated at from 30,000 
to 50,000, under the preaching of the Gospel. This has been 
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accomplished under God, first, by a succession of remarkable JjjJ^KBq'' 
political events, from the revolutionary year 1848 to 1870. These 
have resulted in the whole of Italy becoming united in one king- 
dom under Victor Emanuel; and being open to the Gospel, 
with the exception of one little spot called the Vatican. Secondly, 
by the Evangelical missions. They are those of the Waldensian Agencies. 
Church, which claims to be Italian, and which led the way in 
1848, and those of the Free Christian Church, consisting of a 
union of congregations which had previously been gathered from 
among the early converts of the Gospel ; while from other lands 
are those from our Wesleyan and Baptist Societies, and some 
from America. There are also the " Brethren." 

The Government of Italy affords as much freedom as any other JjJJf ^ 
on the Continent for the work of evangelisation ; the people of 
Italy are in a remarkable state of preparedness for the reception 
of the Gospel, and the Missionary Societies are cultivating a union of the 
spirit of unity in action, which is a hopeftil sign for the ftiture. 

Of the work done throughout the kingdom, the greatest suc- 
cess seems to have followed that in the Island of Sicily, where 
the population has been considered the most degraded ; and I 
have the more pleasure in referring to this as I am to be fol- 
lowed by an Italian brother, who is to tell us of his work there. 

Signer Varnier, of Sicily, said : Being limited in time, I vSh«b. 
can only give you an outline of what I proposed to say. I am a 
Sicilian. Twenty-six years ago I left my native land to devote 
myself to mission work. I went out as a Roman Catholic by the a Miwiontry 
name of Father Philippo. I went out with the view of convert- ^ 
^ng the Hindus and Mohammedans, as well as the poor Pro- 
testants, whom I believed to be in need of salvation as much as 
the others. I felt a difficulty in associating with those amongst 
whom my lot was cast. But I believed that the Roman Church 
was the true representative of Christianity. With that feeling I 
left my own land to go on with my work. It pleased God that 
whilst I was engaged in drawing Protestants to the Roman 
Church the Lord enlightened me. He showed me the truth as pJSSumt. 
it is in Jesus, and I found that Romanism was the pathway from 
Christ, not to Him. I felt that I should return to my own 
people. I worked for twenty years in connexion with a Society 
of the Church of England. I was sent to Patna to open a mis- Patna. 
sion in the year i860. But from that time my heart fled to my 
own country. I felt that I ought to devote my Ufe ^ ^2QL^ 
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enlightenment of my own countrymen, and to bring unto them 
the tidings that Christianity is not a religion of form, but is a 
life y and that religion is not a service, as the Homan Church 
teaches. We are children, heirs of life, not servants. Then I 
went to my own land and reached Messina in 1863 ; I was the 
first native that landed to preach the Gospel there, also the 
first Protestant teacher in my own land. I saw my brother priests 
and college companions, who gathered round me, and said: 
" Why have you embraced heresy ? Why have you left us ?" 
And I replied, " I worship the true God which Paul preached in 
this very land." (You will remember that he was at Syracuse, 
six miles from the place where I was then standing.) have 
brought the writings of Paul ) when I preach any other doctrine 
save that which Paul preached, I shall be a heretic. You say I 
am a heretic ) but I t»^iy I am not. The Church of Rome is that 
which has taken you away from Christ, and has substituted some- 
thing else for Him." The Lord gave increase to the work. 
And while I stood alone for those three months I gathered a 
little Church around me 5 and after that it pleased God to give 
me help in a work that was increasing immensely. The mind of the 
people had been awakened, and I did not know what to do, for I 
wanted a helper. A priest came and remonstrated with me, and 
said : " It is not enough that you have sold yourself to the 
devil by embracing heresy, but you must come to spread the 
plague of Protestantism among your own people. Leave our 
land." " Friend," I said, if you can convince me of heresy I 
will enter again into the Church ; but if I convince you of yours, 
then you should follow me." " Yes," he said. We had a calm 
discussion. For four weeks that good priest continually came to 
me, and the last interview was a solemn one. I said : " Have 
you anything more to urge for your Church ?" No," he said. 
"Remember, then, your promise that you would follow me." 

Yes," he said, " I remember it." " Well, I absolve you from 
your promise ; take your responsibility to God and not to me." 
I could see the tears in his eyes; and he stood up and said, 

Brother, I came in here with all my conscience to draw you 
back to the Church ) but God has made you an instrument of 
showing me the truth as it is in Jesus, and from this moment my 
life and energies belong to the Lord." From that time he was 
my companion, and we went from village to village and from 
city to city preaching the Gospel. Our work is not that of 
getting people from Romanism to a simple, formal Protestantism. 
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Our work is to bring home Christ and His power to the people's ylSSJa,. 
hearts. What we want in Sicily is not external religion, but we 
want life. It is not that you have many churches and members. 
See what kind of members you have. If you have real believers 
— men who have felt the power of God in their hearts — that is 
all you require. 

My colleague and I do not belong to any Society ; we work "^^^ 
in union with all. We want to bring home Christ, and we go to 
the people. Having been priests, and knowing the ins and outs, 
we know where to put our finger. We know that there is an 
unrest ; and you cannot understand what it is in some places. 
The thought that man is to atone for his sins is a crushing 
thought. We felt that J esus died for us ; that His precious 
blood cleanseth us, hence the relief to our hearts. The poor say, 

Give us more and more of this truth." I wish I had time to 
tell you what the Lord is doing there. My friend and I have 
been evangelising from Messina to Syracuse, and we have had 
this said to us again and again : " Sirs, come and settle amongst The peop e 
us, for we are anxious to know the Word of God." My colleague learn!* ^ 
has asked not a penny from any one, doing the work in the 
Lord's name, and with his own means. There is a great and 
glorious work going on there. We feel that the Lord has raised 
us up for the evangelisation of Sicily ; and we trust in Him. 

The Rev. Thornel\ S MiTH then proposed, and the Rev. Dr. bbbolvtioit. 
MacGill seconded, the following Resolution, which was 
adopted : — 

That this Conference request the Secretaries and the Pub- Pratemsi 
lishing Committee to prepare and issue a Fraternal Letter, 
expressing to all Christians gathered from among the 
heathen, Mohammedans, and Jews, and to Missionaries 
and individual brethren — particularly those who are so 
situated as to need special encouragement, the salutations 
which the gratifying information we have received of the 
progress of the Gospel, and the recognition of the oneness 
that subsists among us all, strongly and affectionately 
prompt us to utter." 

Thanks to the Hon. Capt. Moreton, &c. 

R. N. Cust, Esq., said : My dear friends, the labours of this Thanks to 
Conference have now come to a close and the bell ^QxjL^Afe^^^^w^, 
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for the last time. Before we part we have a duty to perform — 
the duty of returning a vote of thanks to those kind people who 
have lent us the use of this magnificent Hall, and to ask for a 
blessing on those brethren and sisters whose labours are con- 
nected with this Institution. Many of us know our way to 
Mildmay Hall firom of old ; and have seen this Hall crowded in 
every part. I wish we had had a larger attendance. But among 
those who have come for the first time on this occasion, I hope 
that many will repeat their visit. I am sure it will do them 
great good, and they will see how much good is being done in 
this place. I therefore propose — 

That the best thanks of this Conference be offered to the 
Hon. Captain Moreton for all his kindness in receiving 
us here. May the blessing of God rest upon him. May 
a blessing also attend Mrs. Pennefather and those other 
good ladies who are working here for the good of this part 
of the metropolis." 

Dr. Mullens seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Thanks to ThANKS TO THE COMMITTEE AND OtHERS. 

R. A. Mac FIE, Esq., proposed, and Pastor Dumas seconded, the 
following Hesolution, which was also carried unanimously:— 

"That the best thanks of this Conference be presented to the 
Committee of the Conference and its Officers; and to all 
who have aided in carrying out those arrangements under 
which the Conference has so successfully met." 

Dr. Mullens acknowledged this Resolution on behalf of the 
Committee. 

Captain Moreton also in a few earnest and touching words 
spoke of the pleasure with which he and the Trustees of the 
Conference Hall had welcomed the present gathering of Christian 
workers from all parts of the world. 

Captain Moreton then offered prayer, and pronounced the 
benediction. With this the sittings of the Conference were 
brought to a close. 
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GENEEAL PUBLIC MEETING, 
EXETER HALL. 



Friday Evening, October 26ih, 1878. 
Chairman : The Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Public 

In connexion with this Conference, a General Public K^^jj^nii. 
Meeting of the friends of missions and of all Protestant Mis- 
sionary Societies was held in Exeter Hall, on Friday 
Evening, October 26th. The attendance was not large, and 
was mainly confined to those who had attended the previous 
Meetings. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., presided. Lord 
After the singing of the hymn, No. 18, " Stand up, stand up, for btot"" 
Jesus," the Rev. Dr. Herdman offered prayer. 

The Chairman,. who was suffering from a severe cold, which chaibmait. 
had affected his voice, expressed in few words his great satis- 
faction at being present at this meeting, though he was wholly 
unable to address the audience before him. There was scarcely 
a question, he said, which lay so near his heart as that which had 
been under the deliberations of the Conference during the last 
few days. 

Eev. B. C. 

The Rev. R. C. Billing, Rector of Spitalfields, after 
referring to the mission work actively carried on in London, 
quoted the statistical figures given in his atlas by Mr. Keith 
Johnston, in regard to the present populations of the world, and 
the religions to which they are said to belong; and he dwelt 
upon the large masses of heathen and of nominal Christians 
which still need instruction in the simplest truths of the Gospel. 
Referring to the great change which has been begun in recent 
years, and is in full progress, he continued thus — Twenty 

Can any one look back on the last twenty years and not be 
struck with the marvellous manner in which God has been 
ruling, both in providence and grace, for the extension xj^fc 
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Redeemer's kingdom? The year 1858 was, indeed, a great 
missionary era for India. We remember bow tbe Indian 
Mutiny was suppressed, and how there was a great extension 
of mission work in that vast empire, though not at all com- 
mensurate with the requirements of its population, or with the 
duties of Christian people. Then we have the Treaty of Tien-tsin ; 
and by it in China we have nine treaty ports opened besides the 
five already open to commerce and the residence of Missionaries ; 
and thus was secured an entrance for the Word of God to 
China, which had not been available before. With it also there 
was published the proclamation of religious liberty. Then in the 
same year, 1858, came the first opening into Japan ; and what 
have we there now ? Why, we have 1760 Church members of 
the various Missionary Societies which are labouring there. 
Then we remember that it was in that year, 1858, that Speke and 
Burton began their explorations going up into the interior of 
Africa from the Eastern Coast ; and we remember what led these 
men to set out upon that expedition : it was because that noble 
man Rebmann stuck to his work in Afinca ; and though he was 
recalled over and over again by the Society which sent him, he 
determined to remain at his post, because he believed he had a 
work to do there as a pioneer of the Gospel in Africa. Again, 
my Lord, what have we in the same year ? I refer especially to 
the work of the Church Missionary Society with which I am 
acquainted. Duncan began his work on the North Pacific Coast. 
The Conference has heard what a grand work he has done among 
the Indians there, to the praise of God's grace. In the same year 
we had Samuel Crowther going up the Niger River ; not for the 
first time; but in the year 1858 he was enabled to establish per- 
manent mission stations on the banks of that river ; and now in 
connexion with the Church Missionary Society alone there are 
eleven stations, with ten negro clergymen, and about 1000 con- 
verts. Now, so far as my information goes, these are some of 
the efforts which have been made during the last twenty years, 
which I think, my Lord, we ought to realise and thank God for. 
Thanks be to God the missionary enterprise has not been a failure. 
The Lord Jesus Christ has remembered His own word : " And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me." Let us consider 
just a few facts which show how the Lord has been working, by 
those who have been endeavouring thus to exalt Him. I will refer 
especially to the work of the Church Missionary Society, with 
which I am intimately acc^uainted. Last year there were 2355 
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adult baptisms, in connexion with the different stations through- bJJ^j,®^^' 
out the world. And when we remember that this is one Society 
among* many, we have very much to thank God for, and we ought 
to take courage. I look to the province of Tinnevelly, in South TinneveUj. 
India, in connexion with the Church Missionary Society. There 
are about 40,000 converts in Tinnevelly. Most of them are 
Shanars, Palmyra tree-climbers, and very few of them earn wages 
of more than a shilling a week ; and yet last year they contri- 
buted to Church purposes just £3000. Again, if I look at the ^J^^^® 
state of the native ministry as represented by the resident minis- 
ters of the Church Missionary Society, there have been as many 
as 260 in connexion with that Society ; and at the present time 
there are 210 alive working for the Master. When the Confer- 
ence was held at Liverpool eighteen years ago, the Church 
Missionary Society could speak of only fifty ordained native 
ministers. 

We have heard a great deal of Peshawar lately in connexion J^J^^ 
with military movements, and many of us have known of it in 
connexion with the extension of the Redeemer's kingdom. Let 
me remind you that at Peshawar at the present time there is a 
congregation of ninety converted Mohammedans iu connexion 
with the Church Missionary Society ; that many of them belong 
to the bigoted race of the Afghans ; and that the man who minis- 
ters to that congregation, as their own pastor, is himself a con- 
verted Mohammedan. 

My Lord, I think that these facts, just taken from the Annual ah this in 
Report of our Church Missionary Society, sufl&ciently show that 
the Lord Jesus Christ has not forgotten His promise. He is 
" giving testimony" to the Word of His grace everywhere : and 
He still grants that signs and wonders shall be wrought by the 
hands of His servants. 



The Rev. Br. Punshon, after stating that he had on theBev.^Dr 
whole been greatly pleased with what he had seen of the Con- 
ference, proceeded as follows : — 

What Mr. Billing has stated so forcibly in reference to the 
success of the Church of England Missionary Society needs only 
to be endorsed, and can be endorsed, in reference to the action of 
every Protestant and Evangelical Missionary Society under 
Heaven. Take that therefore as a simple iact. • Assume success — 
you lawfully may; assume progress in every department — you 
lawfully may.; and then let us try if we caniiot w?^ lot a>« 
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PvviaoF personal, indiTidaal profit Bome of the lessons which this 

Conference ought to teach us, and something that can prompt us 
Tb«iriiDge to more steadfast consecration and more thorough and hearl^ 
a grMt work in the time to come. I have heen very thankful for this 
Conference on this account, that it shows us that the grand old 
doctrines of the Reformation, which we believe to be the grand 
old doctrines of the Bible, are effectual in all foreign lands^ and 
under the labours of all Missionaries, however called, for the con- 
version and salvation of men. So that when the citadel of our 
faith is attacked at home we may go to our missions to authenti- 
cate oiu* theology ; and in these days of sad latitudinarianism, 
when spiritual religion is by many derided as a myth and a 
mockery, we may go to our missions to authenticate our experi- 
ence. This is the reflex benefit which the missionary enterprise 
is flinging broadcast upon the Churches at home ; and I am very 
thankiiil to think that both our faith and our experience can be 
thus buttressed by a cause upon which God has, under all cir- 
cumstances and in every place, stamped his signal blessing. 
Then a wonderful thing in connexion with this Conference that 
Th^wuBe tag impressed me is the elasticity of the missionary cause. By a 
good many people it is considered out of date ; it is an anachro- 
nism, and ought to have died out long ago. Men have tried to 
frighten it out of existence ; superstition and infidelity have assailed 
it from opposite poles ; those neutral- tinted men have assailed 
it also who boast that they are free from the shackles of the one and 
that they are incapable of the license of the other. Its enemies have 
always openly fought against it, and in not a few instances, notably 
in Zululand, it has been cut and wounded in the house of its friends, 
sta-onrfaith "^^^ J®* somehow or other when the workers gather together 
in it stiu. they are not in despair ; they are full of heart and hope ; you do 
not hear of a discordant note or a tone of misgiving ; they are 
confident that the cause is the cause of God, and that it will 
assuredly prevail. 

My Lord, I should like to think — and impress upon the people 
to examine themselves to see whether it is so in their individual 
case — that the Christian people of our Churches have not in any 
measure lost faith in their own cause. I am no alarmist or pessi- 
mist either; I am hypochondriacal enough about myself, but 
never hypochondriacal about the success of God's cause. But I 
feel, in looking round, that there are some tendencies in connexion 
with the Church of God that need to be guarded against, and there 
are some graces that need to be cultivated into especial promi- 
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nence in these days in which we live. I think it behoves us to see pJ!Jfg5o»» 
that we in no measure lose our faith in our own cause. We believe 
the world is to be converted, we believe it belongs to Christ, we 
believe that the people are among the ransomed ones, and that 
the crown of this world is to be among the many crowns which 
are to deck the Redeemer's head. Bo we believe this ? I do not Have we thii 
mean at an Anniversary, I do not mean amid the solemn sanctities ^^^^^ 
of a Conference ; but when the clarion voice has died away and 
when in the silence of our own spirits we are alone, with the great 
thoughts of the world's need, and the world's danger, and the slow 
progress of the Gospel all before us, do we believe it then ? Are 
we then confident that the cause in which we are embarked is a 
cause which rests upon a Divine command, and has the warrant 
and sanction of a Divine promise ? I am afraid sometimes lest without it 
there is a little faltering, a little misgiving, in the heart of some JJ^t fjn, 
of us, that we have embarked upon a hazardous venture, or at any 
rate upon a venture the issues of which, if not doubtful ultimately, 
must be almost indefinitely postponed. I take it a man cannot 
have a true-hearted missionary soul if he does not think that the 
cause in which he has embarked is not only commanded but will 
prevail, and I want the Churches craned up — ^that is rather a 
tradesman-like metaphor, but it will answer the purpose — to an 
attachment to this cause — ^^they need it — an attachment of well- 
considered principle, and nothing less. I am quite sure if we 
have any meaner motives to action we shall very soon get wrong. prinSpie 
Formality is out of the question, and will not for a moment sus- 
tain us. Impulse or imagination or any other motive power will 
be found altogether inferior to sustain us amid the hazard and 
hardship of the work we have to do. Romance, a very interest- 
ing sort of impetus sometimes, will be very soon brushed off 
amid the stem realities of missionary life and work. Nothing 
but a soul of principle, a soul which, being a soul of principle, 
is a soul of power, will sustain the worker in the field amid 
all the diflSculties and discouragements of the work. Neither 
will a sentimental sympathy with the heathen's needs avail us. 
We can accustom ourselves to anything. Amid the wards of 
a hospital men lose their sensibility to suffering ; on the tented 
field men lose their horror of blood; so the complaint of the 
dark and dying, breaking over our hearts, as it has often done 
before in imploring whispers, becomes fainter and fainter as it 
comes along over the crowded streets of our cities, until at last, 
if we are not well-principled in our attaclDLment, \i^<iWEka 
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PmHov. la'*?'!'^^ indifferent and time-serving as if no heathen were in 
danger and as if no Christ had died. I do want for myself and 
for all the Churches that our attachment to this cause shall be a 
Ptith must thoroughly well-principled attachment. " Faith working by love*' 
work bj lore. — device upon the Christian's armour^ and the inspira- 
tion of the Christian's heroism. I do not think that the Apostle 
could possibly have condensed it in better words, or have fur- 
nished a better rallying cry for all the sacramental host of 
God — faith working by love. If we have this there is another 
advantage — it will save us from being unduly elated when we 
get very good tidings ; and it will save us at other times from 
being unduly depressed ; because we know that amidst all vicissi- 
tudes, and through all change, the cause lives, the Gospel is 
toe wwfd^' alive, the God of the Gospel sits upon the throne. Hence oppo- 
vanea. sition may seem to crumble at one time before our efforts ; at 
We must be ^^^^^^'^ ^^em to frown defiance as from a cannon- 

fteadfast. mounted wall. Hence public opinion, changeful ever, may now 
applaud our zeal, and now sneer at our fanaticism — and it can do 
both with equal courtliness and complacency. Legislation may 
now benefit and now brand godliness — and it has done both with 
equal self-sufficiency. The choicest of our youth may press into 
the ranks of the ministry, with a holy emulation to be baptised for 
the dead, or they may leave the ranks of the ministry to be re- 
cruited from the ranks of zealous poverty, preferring opulence 
and lettered ease. The spirit of revival may spread like a beacon- 
blaze from hill to hill, or it may be thwarted by indifference, or 
hindered by the excesses of fanaticism. Veterans may be spared 
to marshal or counsel, like old Moses, with the eye not dim, 
nor the natural force abated ; or princes and great men may be 
taken in swift succession out of Zion ; still, through all these 
vicissitudes, if we have faith, we shall look up into the still 
heavens and lose sight of the tumultuous earth, and rejoice to 
know that the Lord reigneth, and that all the people may keep 
silence before Him, 
be^pJifent"^* And this faith will not only preserve us in evenness of mind, but it 
will infuse into us another grace — a grace of which I may confess 
myself at any rate, to want a supply — ^that is, the grace of patience. 
I believe Methodist people are said to be proverbially impatient; it 
may be among the thousand and one libels that are circulated to 
our prejudice ; but they say we do not give time for the interven- 
ing work between the seed-time and harvest. I remember when 
_ I was a boy getting some wonderful seeds, putting them into a 
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corner of the garden, which was my very own, not being fS^gS^V. 
able to sleep for thinking of the treasure I had got, and scratching 
them up the next morning to see whether they had grown any, 
I believe that childish impatience represents the impatience of 
the Church; we want results, we are not satisfied unless we have Need of it, 
results. Well, to a certain extent, that is a laudable and legiti- 
mate ambition ; at the same time we must remember that it 
is so much quicker to destroy than to save, so much easier 
to do a deed of murder than to heal the wound by pouring in oil 
and wine when the life has only just been spared. And when 
we think of the inveterate prejudice and opposition of the carnal 
mind, and the difl&culties with which in all places we have had to 
contend, battling against old and hoary systems of error, surely onesowetu; 
we have a right to take the counsel of the Master, and be patient ?Sipeth. 
and wait for the coming of the Lord and His manifestation and 
blessing. It does not matter that we should be at the harvest, 
we who have sown the seed ; we may scatter the seed and it may 
fell on stony ground ; we may, perhaps, die beforehand, watering 
it with our tears and see no results ; but the very zephyr that 
breathes over our grave may waft it over the crest of the rock 
down to the valley below, and the sunshine shall shed its beams 
upon it, and that handfiil of corn scattered on the mountains — a 
soil that agriculturists do not generally prefer — shall bring fruit 
that shakes like Lebanon. I am sure there is every encourage- 
ment for us if we are well principled, if we have faith to do the 
work which God has called us to do. We cannot bring any dead 
soul from the grave, Christ only can do that, but we can comers 
close to the miracle as it is possible ; we can roll away the stone 
before the resurrection, and we can unwind the grave-clothes after 
the resurrection; we can come close to the miracle on both 
sides; then we may stand back and leave the Lord, the Divine 
Master, the Commanding Power, who has power over death and 
Hades, to do His work alone. 

And there is another thought I want to present to myself, for ^^^^^ 
my own comfort and blessing — that is, the more we connect this 
missionary work with a personal Christ, a living Jesus, the more 
thoroughly will it commend itself to our sympathy, and be an 
inspiration to everything we have to do. Christ is enthroned, 
we know He is enthroned, we do not see yet all things put under 
Him, but He sits upon the throne, and the holy hill of Zion upon On the 
which God has set His King is a heavenly and not an earthly 
mountain. From the triumph of the Cross \!ci% Xyvxoik^ ^'i 
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^iSSim. sepulchre He arose to the triumph of the throne ; the Ascen- 
sion is the last royal feet in a magnificent series — ^prophecy, 
advent, expiation, resurrection, empire ; there they are, and it is 
our Emanuel that is thus exalted King of kings and Lord of 
lords. When the triumphal chariot came to fetch Him from the 
summit of the Mount of Olives He would not drop the body ; the 
humanity to which He had stooped, which he had worn, in which 
He had suffered, in which he had triumphed, shared the exaltation 
as it had shared the agony and the shame ; and it is our Jesus, 

Ours still, ours still, oars always, who sits upon the right hand of Power, 
and who sways the sceptre of the worlds. My Lord, we may rest 
here— Christ crucified, Christ risen, Christ enthroned — ^we may 
rest here. Oh, I want us to do this, and it is this to which our 
faith legitimately carries us. Bring your offerings then, bring your 
prayers, do not cease your personal service, for you have enlisted 
on the winning side. I tell you as a warm firiend of missionary 
operations — cease your efforts, disorganise your Societies, call 
home your Missionaries, despond, hopelessly and for ever despond, 

And Uvea for if you believe in a dead Christ. If you do not believe in a Christ 
who dying once, dieth now no more, who is Christ enthroned, 
looking for the establishment of His kingdom, and watching over 
the progress of His chosen Church, your enemies will overthrow 
you, the fiends will be too many for you, the world's woes will 
mock you to relieve them if you believe in a dead Christ. But if 
you have a living faith in a living Jesus, if you know and feel 
that in this work you are doing, you are working, to lift the world, 
nofso much from sin as for Christ, and to Christ, and with Christ; 
if you realise in your heart of hearts the promise whose music is 
louder than the storm at its wildest — " Lo, I am with you alway. 

Him m>can world j" then you can do everything : 

doaiithingrs. you can subdue kingdoms, you can stop the mouths of lions, 
you can quench the violence of fire, you can turn to flight the 
armies of the aliens, you can confront an embattled world, you 
can dare, if need be, the fiercest demons of the pit and of the 
flame. 

rbv. Dr. The Rev. Dr. Murdoch, of Boston, Secretary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, said : My Lord, brethren and sisters 
in Christ, I regret that I shall not be able to speak to you this 
evening under the inspired counsels of the Conference, which 
you have been enjoying during the last few days. In the provi- 
dence of God, though with an earnest desire to be with you, I 
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was not permitted to reach this city until yesterday morning^, mw^h. 
But the few moments I have been able to spend in this great 
missionary convocation have made an impression upon my heart, 
that I can but faintly express in the few moments allotted to me 
in this evening's service. I come to you from a distant, and jjjjj^^"* 
yet not a very unknown land. I come back to my own kindred, 
to the people whom we all regard as our ancesters and as our 
friends. I come to you, more than all and better than all, as the sameserrioe. 
servant of our common Lord and Master ; as being interested, and 
to some extent engaged, in the great work which our Lord and 
Master gave His people to do upon earth. He committed to them 
the evangelisation of all mankind. He charged us with this one 
great enterprise, the conversion of the nations through the power 
of His truth and through the efficacy of His Spirit. We should h^^^ldthi, 
never forget that Christ has enjoined this work upon all who are l^^^^ 
called in His blessed name. It may encourage us to reflect that 
Christ has given us authority for the work ; that He has pro- 
mised His presence, and has pledged His own almighty power for The a^ncy 
the success of the work upon which He has sent us. It may 
encourage us also to-night to reflect for a few moments upon the 
agency of the Spirit in the work of Christian Missions. We 
go back to the beginning of Christian Missions ; to that Con- 
ference, that season of prayer, of fasting, of holy meditation, of 
holy out-look upon the world and upon the interests of the 
coming kingdom of our Lord, when the disciples at Antioch 
received a special announcement from the Holy Spirit, for whose 
presence they were commanded to wait, in whose descending 
power they were required to trust. That communication was, StioS.** 
" Separate unto Me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them." What work was that ? 

It was the work of missions to the heathen. It was the 
work of propagating the Gospel among the Gentiles ; among the 
people that had never heard the name of Jesus, or that He had 
died for their salvation. Now the agency of the Spirit was 
specially manifested in calling these men to the great work. 
The disciples of Christ in Antioch might have placed their de- He chooset 
pendence upon their chief ministers ; those men, so marvellously ^^^"^ 
endowed with intellectual power, so richly ftirnished with the 
/ influence of the Holy Spirit ; they might have thought them 

essential to the prosperity of their own Church. But they did ^^^^^^^^^^ 
not hesitate for a moment, but bade them go. Oh, that the them. 
Church of Christ in this day might be endowed witti tikft «wsift 
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MviS^K, ^V^^^> lifted up to the same high plane of holy wisdom that 
characterised those early disciples of Antioch. It has fallen to 
my lot at home, with the Committee whose business it is to select 
and send forth men to the heathen world (under the leadership 
of the Spirit and of the best counsel that they can obtain), to hear 

Some would it said, " We need such men as these in our own country." 

Jjjj^ And a gentleman, occupying a high position, once said to me, 
after reading the life of Dr. Judson which I had loaned him for 

jodwn. the purpose : " A remarkable man, sir ; what a man he would 
have become if he had remained in this country." My answer 
was : What a man he became because he did not stay here !" 

Carey. Your Carey might have cobbled to the day of his death ; but his 
name has become a watchword, a beacon light in all lands, and 
will be so through all the ages ; because this great burden of 
missions to the heathen was laid upon him; and because in 
obedience to the inspiration of the Spirit he would not rest until 
he went forth, with " that saving health of Christ" in his right 
hand, in his heart, and upon his lips. 

TheSpbit Now the Spirit not only raises these men and calls them to the 

with them, work of missions, but He qualifies them for it. It was because 
these men were " endued with power from on high," according 
to the promise of their blessed Lord; because there was an 
"unction from the Holy One" upon them; because the Spirit 
spake through them, and worked through them, and assisted 
them, that their ministry was attended with such grand success. 
And has it never occurred to you, my Lord, that the greatest suc- 
cesses of our modern missions, so far as they have depended upon 
human instrumentality, have been the result of the labours of un- 
lettered men ; just as in the days of Christ Himself, just as they 

Caw ofthe were in the apostolic age. I have been spoken of to-day as the 

Bion. Secretary of the Karen Missionary Society. The Karen Missions 
constitute but one branch of our work in the Baptist Missionary 
Union. But they have the largest number of converts. They 
are the most prosperous of the missions under the auspices of 
our Christian Society. Let me refer to one of our well-known 

Ko-thah-byu native preachers, Ko-thah-byu, a man who was baptised in 1828. 

Dr. Francis Mason said of him that he was the most unlettered 

A powerful man he ever knew. " And yet," he added, " he pounds it into 

preacher, ^jj^^j^ . jj. them ; he grinds it into them." It was 

f^^d. the power of the Holy Ghost in that man, that made him a man 
of such power among his people. There has been no man like 
him in all the history of our Karen Mission ; and yet, Dr. Francis 
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Mason, a most competent judge, could say of him, " He was the 2^^^^^. 
most unlettered man he ever knew." It has been through the Mwiy Uke 
instrumentality of men like him that those great results have 
been achieved among that people. You know something of them. 
They are your fellow-citizens. For it has fallen to our lot to 
conduct our labours in the oldest and most prosperous mission 
under the protection of your red ensign. Under the protecting 
shelter of England's power we have been permitted to prosecute 
our work, in these later years at least, in comparative safety. 

Nor is the agency of the Spirit of God less conspicuous inJsoBdecte 
the selection of the fields which we find men to occupy. Paul, 
as recorded in Acts xvi. had various plans for his mission work, 
and in reference to the fields which he would occupy. Truly 
there was a wide waste of heathenism around him. Should he 
choose to preach to the heathen in Bithynia ? He " essayed to 
go thither," but " the Spirit suffered him not.'' Should he 
"preach the Word in Asia ?" He did so at a later period; but 
at first " the Holy Ghost forbade" him to do so. Hindered 
on either hand, he went down to Troas. And there it was, in a „ . 

' ' The Spint 

vision, it was communicated to him by the Holy Ghost whither sent Wm to 
he should go, and where he should commence the work of his 
second great missionary tour. It was under the leading of that 
intimation, under the direct guidance of the Spirit of God, that 
he passed over into Macedonia, and there commenced the great 
work of evangelisation, which has made Europe what she is to- 
day ; which has made this " nearer west," the light, the glory, 
and the crown of all the Christian ages. In illustration of the J^®^^'- 
sapae great principle, may I call your attention to the incidents 
connected with the early history of our own Dr. Judson. Dr. 
Judson wished to settle in India, and to preach in the neighbour- 
hood of Serampore, to be associated with your own Carey and 
Marshman and Ward. It was, therefore, a bitter grief and dis- ^^^^ 
appointment to him when the English authorities in Calcutta, 
who were then unfriendly to the preaching of the Gospel among 
the heathen, forbade him to remain near his friends, near those 
who had taken him by the hand in the time of loneliness and 
suffering. He next essayed to preach the Gospel in the Presidency 
of Madras. But he was not permitted to remain there ; not per- siShTndia 
mitted to utter one word in that territory, which has since been 
so glorified by the presence and the converting power of the 
Spirit of God. He took refuge in an old Portuguese brig in the 
roadstead of Madras. That brig was destined for the ift\tL<d^"a\.^Jj!^^^ 
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seaport of Bunnah, the town of Rangoon ; and there, by God's 
Providence, under the lead of God's Spirit, Judson was thrown, 
in a manner independent of any wishes of his own. Taking the 
feet as an indication from the Spirit as to where he should prose- 
cute his labours, he girded himself for the work to which the 
Spirit had called him: never for a moment after that hesi- 
tating, never for an instant doubting, never for an instant fear- 
ing. And when some of his friends, weary of the long waiting 
before any visible fruit was given him, suggested that perhaps he 
might have been mistaken, his response was : If you are weary 
of waiting, just leave me, and twenty years hence, look this way 
again." There he sat with darkness all around him, and the gloom 
about his head, and only through the rifts in the clouds did the 
light of God's promise fall upon him. " Wait twenty years from 
now, and look this way again." The twenty years had elapsed. 
The Bible was translated into the Burman language. Two tiliou- 
sand converts had been gathered into the fellowship of the 
Church ; and that man of God, as calm, as constant in his hour of 
success, as he had been believing and confiding in the hour of 
his darkness, still rested, still gave assurance and heart to his 
brethren, by saying : This work is just as sure to succeed as 
the promise of God is to stand." 

Now God put him into that field. And what shall we say of 
the agency of the Spirit and of the successes of our missions ? 
We rejoice in the prosperity which God has given to every 
department of His Church, to every Society that has engaged 
in that great work of evangelising the natives ; to every disciple 
of His who has given himself to the great work of preaching the 
Gospel to the perishing. We rejoice in that look-out. I confess 
that I was much gratified with the statistics just given to us of 
the Church Missionary Society's work; and of the marked 
success which they showed. I could rehearse similar statements 
in reference to the success of many an honoured and beloved 
Society. I believe in statistics. Let us have the facts when the 
facts honour God, when they tend to assure His people of the 
certainty of the success of His own work, and the fulfilment of 
His own glorious and sublime promise. Do not let us be afraid 
of statistics, but let us glory in them. Do not let us speak as if 
they reiiected any credit upon ourselves. I confess that I never 
hear of the successes of missionary enterprise in connexion with 
my own denomination, without a blush of shame mantling my 
face ; that I can stand, and we can stand, and see the marvels 
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that God's right hand is working among the heathen, and that ^i^*,, 
we can be content to do so little in His service : that we can see 
the traces of His footsteps, and the regeneration of thousands of Aaiietusbe 
heathens, that we can hear the rejoicing songs of thousands of 
converts brought to the knowledge of the truth through the in- 
strumentality of our Missionaries, and that nevertheless we can 
feel so indifferent and be so slow in presenting our offerings in 
this grand enterprise of the world's salvation. Let us think of 
these successes then, as we ought always to do, as the work of 
the Spirit, and let us give God thanks. 

Fathers and brethren, let us all remember that the work of The work 
missions is the work of the Spirit. It is not the work of work of the 
the truth, simply or potentially. It is not the work of civilisation. ^'^*"** 
It is not the work of the schoolmaster. It is not the work of 
the colleges. But it is the work of the Spirit. Let us never forget 
this great truth : that the Spirit of God is the great Factor in 
the work of Christian Missions. And though we may seek to 
strengthen the hands of our native brethren by giving them the 
best schools that we can found and maintain among them, let us 
never encourage them to think that education, that civilisation, 
that the refinement of the cultivated life of the world, that these 
things are essential to the evangelisation of their race. I trust 
that one impression that will go out from this Conference is, 
that we are coming, all of us, more and more to realise, that the 
success of missions depends upon the presence and power of 
Christ, and especially upon the regenerating efficacy of the Holy 
Ghost. I thank you, my Lord, fathers, and brethren, for the 
privilege of standing here, and for the appreciation with which 
you have listened to me. I am sure that one great result of this utnshim 
Missionary Conference will be to bring all Christian bodies into 
closer union and still more effective co-operation ; and that we 
shall not think of ourselves as belonging to different departments 
of the Church of Christ, but that we shall have come into the 
spirit of that oneness, for which Christ prayed on behalf of His 
disciples ; and that we shall all be one in this work, as Christ the 
Saviour and God the Father are One, in its inception, in its pro- 
gress, and in its glorious consummation. 

The Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Livingstonia : My Lord, ladies, iJJ^JJi 
and gentlemen, I begin where my esteemed brother, Dr. Murdoch, 
has ended, by sayiAg : that I regard it as a privilege to be allowed 
to utter a few words here \ and also to have taken a part, how- 
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6nw!utT. ^^^^ little, in the Conference that has just closed. I suppose 
Benefit of already that thanks, formal but sincere, have been given to those 
enoe. who have taken the burden of this work. It is a work that 
cannot but result in good. And speaking not only for myself but 
for others who come from different quarters of the globe, I say 
that we shall feel grateful in after-days to the promoters of this 
Conference. 

When I asked what I should speak upon, the Secretary, who 
sits behind me, and who is well-known all over the Christian world, 
said : " Take your own subject : take Africa." Africa is a big 
subject, and I shall not be able to say much about it. I may add 
a few words and speak of the Livingstonia Mission, which was 
assigned to me ; but I wish permission first to refer a little to the 
general question of our consultations. 
Sghtbe^** Dr. Stewart then noticed the great benefits which result from 
queut!^** these Conferences ; and suggested that they should be gathered 
more frequently, say at intervals of three or five years. Many 
questions of vital importance still lie over for discussion amongst 
Missionaries and their Societies ; especially the division of labour 
among Societies, so as to economise time, money, and men, among 
General the entire body. Then we need a periodical system of carefiil, 
Jj^ed?* genuine statistics, both as to the work done, with its present results, 
and the fields, districts, cities, yet unoccupied ; so as to show 
at regular intervals, say of ten years (like those of our National 
Census), the position of Christian efforts and the wants of the 
heathen world. Turning from these topics to the one with which 
he is specially connected, he said : 
The Nyassa Livingstonia is one fruit of the great missions that have lately 
been attempted in the region of Eastern and Central Africa. The 
Church Missionary Society occupies the region of the Victoria 
Nyanza : the London Missionary Society has taken Lake Tangan- 
yika ; and the Livingstonia Mission has Lake Nyassa. The 
station of Livingstonia itself lies on the southern end of Lake 
Nyassa. I can only mention two or three facts respecting it. 
It is called after the great Livingstone ; and is one of the monu- 
ments which his grateful countrymen have thought fit to raise to 
his memory. It is three years ago since it was founded. Its 
history since then has been one of remarkable success. I do not 
wish to utter one word of boasting. I know whenever we begin 
to boast in missionary matters we are just on the edge of a fWI. 
Whenever we import too much of man and too little of God, we 
have our lesson to learn and we shall be taught it. I hope there 
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was'a deeper and truer love that moved us even than a willingness 
to honour a noble man — viz., to carry out this work in true love to 
Christ. These three years of the mission have been exceedingly it» roccess. 
satisfactory and successful, more so than even the most sanguine 
of those who had to launch the affair could have expected. Not 
one single disaster has befallen that mission, except the lamented 
death of Dr. Black from fever after a short stay there of six 
months ; and the death of the native evangelist, Shadrach. Beyond 
those two things the mission has had nothing but steady success. 
And its prospects for the future are equally good. I believe all 
great enterprises have a certain period of trial to pass through. 
There is on the way to success the Slough of Despond, into 
which it is not uncommon for the wayfarer to fall. But if we 
can get out at the other side, the prospect is cheerful and the 
success great. I hope we will come out safely on the other side 
as regards our mission. We have been on exceedingly friendly 
terms with the natives, and have gained their confidence ; and 
in many ways they are already beginning to appreciate the 
existence of the mission among them. What is now the station ? 
It is a long line of whitewashed houses, very different from any- its appear- 
thing that exists for a thousand miles north or south. There, 
only three years ago, there was but a solitary hut on the pro- 
montory called Cape Maclear. Now it is a busy little place. ^^^^^ 
There is a church, schoolroom, blacksmith's forge, a carpenter's 
shop, the steamer Ildla to visit the Lake Coast, and also a weekly 
market. The first year we had enough to do to get provisions. 
We could hardly sustain ourselves, notwithstanding the small 
population. Now the people all round about, knowing that they 
can find a market for their grain, grow largely; and at the rate 
of three tons a week were bringing in provisions in the months of 
February and March last. This is one of the ways by which we 
cut the ground from beneath the slave-trade. The people see at 
once that they can get calico, by simply coming to Livingstonia, 
instead of selling one another. I heard during the sittings of the 
Conference that a man was worth thirty shillings in Ashantee, near 
the West Coast of Africa. He was worth much less on the East 
Coast of Africa, near Lake Nyassa. A man could formerly be 
bought there, soul and body, for ten shillings. That is a start- 
ling but a simple fact. Draw out twenty yards of sixpenny 
calico, and there was no difficulty in securing your slave. 
When I passed up the River Zambesi, a little more than a year 
and a half ago, I was offered a boy for a sovereign. It was ^ 
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Itiw^. months before the emancipation of the slaves by the Portu- 
Biarery f^ese authorities in Lisbon. Slavery has now been abolished in 
Eastern as well as Western Africa. On the ist January, 1877, 
there was no longer any slave legally held in Eastern Portu- 
guese Africa. The thing will hang on for a little time ; but 
when its legal extension is terminated, its other existence will 
not be prolonged. 

Piani. In enlarging the borders of the mission, it is the intention of 

the Free Church to occupy the Western shore of Lake Nyassa 
and also its Northern end. We have scrupulously respected the 
middle section of its Eastern side, knowing that Bishop Steere in- 
tended to occupy it. It would have been more convenient for us to 
have taken the side next the sea ; but hearing of the Bishop's 
purpose, we have left that portion of the territory, and intend to 
take the Western or farther side. And this is a point that might 
come up for discussion. We are under a higher sense of honour 
in the matter than to appropriate ground already occupied. There 
needs to be a public opinion created upon the question of one 
whv ihouid body invading the territory already occupied by another. Take, 
Jkh is?'* for example, the case of the Paris Mission in Basuto-Land. It 
another? h^Qji a blessing to the people there, in every way. And I do 

not think we shall find anywhere more devoted and simple- 
hearted men than the Missionaries of the French Protestant 
Church labouring there. I saw much of them when they came 
to Lovedale. Their visits there are truly welcome ; for there is 
a warmth about French piety that is very delightful. There 
BMato-Land many things to be learned from them. But a body has 
recently gone into Basuto-Land, into a territory occupied for 
more than thirty years by those French Missionaries, and well — ^it 
is a pity, but I hope that the whole Christian Church will cry out 
against it. The facts given to you about Livingstonia are so 
general that nobody may be the better for them, but nobody will 
Connexion be the worse. I have wished to show the work already accom- 
Xfrica.^'^ plished between Southern Africa and Central Africa. I hope it 
will be accepted as one of the conclusions that have been come 
to at this Conference, that the proper base of operations, both 
morally and materially, for Central Africa, south of the Equator, 
is Southern Africa ; and that the work done there already during 
the past thirty or fifty years is so much preparation towards the 
progress of the Gospel into the interior of the Continent. 

I may appear to be entering upon another scheme, but I can 
onlj say that I hope we shall get all the help we can from America; 
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from our friends there ; and specially from the Society that is re- ^J;,^^. 
presented in this country, the American Freedman's Aid Society, ^e^^^^ 
I am sure of this, that the work that has been done by various 
Societies, British, French, German, &c., will be utilised in days 
to come, and that out of the converts already gathered will be 
found in large numbers the evangelists for the interior of Central 
Africa. They can live where we can not. They acquire the lan- 
guage rapidly, and there is a simplicity about their feith in many 
ways that makes them more acceptable than we are. I need not tell 
you the story of the Evangelist who went up with me into Central 
Africa, William Koyi is known to many in this country. I 
can only say of him that his fidelity was such that if his right 
arm could have been of any use to me, he would have out it off. 
It's a long hail from Lake Nyassa to Paris, but I received a letter 
from him there. Though he only went for three years, he wishes to 
stay longer, if (as he says) " My little service is wanted. I have 
no wish to come home, because I have not many relatives there; so 
I just make J esus my only friend in this world, and do the little 
that I can with the half-talent that He has given me. So my 
heart's desire is to die in the yoke and do His work." In Paris, 
then, this letter reached me. We mean to bring him to Lovedale. 
His three years will expire next year. This lad when he came 
first to us knew nothing. He had simply a desire to get informa- 
tion, and a little further education ; and there he is now on Lake 
Nyassa. I hope the result of all that has been done will be to 
convince some of our friends here that there is hope for Africa. 
There is such a vitality in the race, that it only needs a little Xf**^*^'.^'* 

/• 1 ^ • 1 the native 

period of peace m any part of that Contment, even where they races, 
have been destroyed by war, and immediately almost the desert 
becomes frill of beauty again. It is also a remarkable fact that 
to whatever portion of the earth's surface they have been taken 
they have lived and thriven. They are not disappearing. They 
accommodate themselves to civilisation as some other races cannot 
do. Civilisation comes with its message, and says : " Now you 
work with me, or you must disappear." The Gospel comes with Gospel 

n^ 1 1 1 . theirtrae 

the message of love, and experience has shown that there is every friend, 
disposition on their part to accept it 

The Rev. Dr. Clark, Secretary of the American Board of ^^J'- 
Foreign Missions : I am glad to address the members of this 
Conference and my fellow-labourers in the Kingdom of God. We, JJ^I 
in fact, represent the great missionary body which is now at ^qi'L^^kJ^^ 
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for the evangelisation of the world. We constitute, if I may say 
it humbly and in no spirit of gratulation, but under a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the Great Head of the Church, we constitute the 
advanced guard of the world. To us largely is given the world's 
future. Whether it is to have the Gospel or no is to depend on 
the Missionary Societies represented at this time in London. 
And now, my Lord, as the result of our deliberations in this Con- 
ference, what are the conclusions we draw ? First of all, I think 
it must be the sentiment of every heart that the work of evange- 
lisation is going on to-day as never before in the history of the 
world. Three times have there been great movements to realise 
the command of our Lord. At first, among His own disciples. 
They had their orders to go into all the world — the Roman 
world, and to it their operations were mainly limited. The 
second great movement was the Reformation. That movement 
spent itself within the bounds of Christendom ; it did not reach to 
the heathen world. But the movement in which we are engaged 
is compassing the world ] and, Christian friends, I ask you to 
note where we stand in this movement. Right in the heart 
of it, right in the midst of grand demonstrations on everj 
hand of the power of the Gospel, not to save one nation only, but 
all men. The word comes up to the Church of Christ from the 
Church Missionary Society in the North-Western Province of 
America, in the shape of labour amongst the Indian tribes. I 
can cap that with a like demonstration among the Sioux on the 
Missouri. We have demonstrated that among these Indian 
races Bibles are better than bullets, and a single Missionary 
teacher better than a regiment of soldiers to keep order. Then 
the word comes up to us from India, and from the South Seas. 
It comes to us from Japan and China — and what a word ! Gather 
up the statistics we have had, and the demonstration must be 
complete that now, in this generation, are the words of the 
Psalmist true, " All nations whom Thou hast made shall come 
and worship before Thee, Lord, and shall glorify Thy name." 
They are coming ! For the first time in the history of the 
world, as the fruit of modern missionary enterprise — as the work 
of the last fifty years, they are coming; and we need to 
realise where we stand and where we are in the provide.nce of 
God. It is no thanks to us that we are here. We are here in 
God's appointment ; here, in the heart of this great movement, 
which now, if carried forward with faith and hope, is to finish by 
the evangelisation of the world. If we fail to meet it, are we 
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ready to ^apple with all the responsibility which that involves ? clI'rk '* 
That is the question which lies before us. We have come, as it 
were, to the Promised Land. Shall we enter in, or shall we go 
back into the wilderness of unbeliefj and wander a g-eneration or 
two more, and leave another generation to do the work God has 
given to us? That is the question I lay on your hearts, 
Christian brethren, to-day. 

And there is another demonstration we have seen, that Chris- ChriBtianitjr 
tianity has become naturalised everywhere. We have demon- every nation, 
strated through this missionary work that Christianity is the 
religion for mankind. We hear of many religions-K)ne suited to 
one people and another to another ; but we demonstrate, in the 
face of materialism and false philosophy, that the religion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the religion for men of every race and of 
every clime. It is everywhere the same. Behind all conditions, 
all races, all degrees of education, it suits man everywhere, in all 
that is essential to his spiritual being. It suits man in his degra- 
dation and his sin, and man when brought under the power of 
tlie Spirit of God. With his immortal soul, we find that through 
this Gospel man is capable of being developed into all the beauty 
and grace of humanity — and not taking a dozen generations to 
do it either. This power of the Gospel, as a developing power, 
can work out its effects in a very brief period. A few years ago, generation, 
in the Sandwich Islands, at the Fiftieth Anniversary of our work 
there, I saw a man stand on the platform whom a heathen one case, 
mother had buried alive. A Christian woman saw him, and 
drew him out of the earth ; and she named him Moses Kya. 
That man was developed into true manhood, and stood up before 
a crowd of four thousand people, and, without note or comment, 
just told them what God had done for the Sandwich Islands. 
That man developed in a generation into a Christian ora^br : and, 
in fact, they call him the " Daniel Webster" of the Sandwich 
Islands. You who have followed the man from the mission Another, 
field to the Church in Scotland, tell me who was Sheshadri, 
but a heathen boy developed by the Gospel into a Christian and 
believer. You took a Kafir to Edinburgh, Tiyo Soga ,• and what tJ-o s^ga 
was he but another illustration of the same power of the Gospel 
of Christ to develop men ? Did he not enter into all the forms 
of our civilised life, and, amidst all its sins and evil usages, did 
he not exemplify the behaviour of a true Christian character 
that can live and die for Christ if need be ? In the Gospel men 
with immortal souls develop into power as Chriat,\%.Ti tevstcl wsA 

DD 
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^[1^/ women. I bepf you to lay aside that old heresy, that it takes 
generations to bring these people to a stiate of ci7ilisation. It 
will require all that if you only give them science ; but if you 
give them the Gospel of Christ, only a single generation will do 
it. You may say that we shall never overtake the heathen world, 
The Ctotpei it is SO broad. Perhaps not by ourselves ; but, by the blessing 
2Jj^i^^ of God, we are raising up native churches and a native agency 
pSirwJ**' ^^^^ ^® people was ever yet evangelised but by its 

own sons, and that is the work we have to set on foot. Let me 
take you to another field. I will take you to Harpoot, in Tui'key. 
k cMe: Har- Three young men and one lady went there twenty years ago, and 
we gave them a parish as large as all England and Wales. We 
told them : " See what you can do." What will they show you 
Twenty to-day ? They can point you to twenty churches gathered 
yeaw'iibour. ground them, with 1300 members, and to more than eighty places 
in which the Gospel is preached by men whom they have trained 
up and put into the mission field. They can point you to a 
girls' school, with 30 or more members ; and to another school 
for women, in which more than 1000 have been educated, and 
where at the outset not a single woman knew how to read twenty 
years ago, but who are now being taught the story of the Cross. 
There is our Normal School for young meu, and Theological 
Seminary. All that work is the fi*uit of twenty years, and our 
Missionaries say : " We want no more men sent us." They will 
take care of them. Last year those natives, despite their poverty 
and their heavy taxation, had contributed;^ 2 each, every man 
and woman connected with the Church. That is the way they 
do it; and at the last Normal School examination the authorities 
of the city were present. A Turkish Pasha was there, and several 
of the high officials ; and the Turkish Pasha made an address to 
those yoSng men, saying to them, " Go forward in your studies ; 
we shall want you in the Government service." More than that, 
he begged us to take his own son into the school that he might be 
educated. Dear Christian friends, the Gospel is the key that is 
S*th^* ^oi^n to solve this Eastern Question. It is through the educated 
T^k^J^'^^^ men, through the sons of Turkey, of whom we have not less than 
600 or 700 educated in mission schools, that will be the future 
leaders of thought, opinion, and action in that land. You have 
And Egypt, heard of the work among the Mussulman population of Egypt— 
of the hundreds there and at Beyrout already crowding into our 
schools. It simply shows the way in which God is leading on 
the American Missionaries, men and women, two hundred strong, 
to prepare the way for di^ Gos»^\*m\)a^\.«ttL^^^ 
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What conclusion may be drawn from these iacts ? Plainly this. ^Jli?' 
It is not the work of man, but of God. How can it be otherwise, ituooB'i 

work* 

when you think of the three men at Harpoot, working among 
2,000^000 of human souls. I do not wonder that men have 
laughed at the missionary enterprise. I never realised truly 
what it was, till, attending a mission meeting, I saw how those 
brethren and sisters laid hold of the hand of God in prayer. 
They drew down the Divine power which our blessed Lord says Po'^er of 
was given to Him when He came to the end of His work. They 
laid hold of it, and hence has come this great success. Duncan 
in the North-West provinces of America ; our Missionaries in the 
Sandwich Islands ; our brethren in Tahiti and Samoa and Fiji — 
their success has come from that Power that they drew down 
by their prayers. They felt that there lay their strength ; they ^j^.^ 
felt also that their friends at home were praying for them ; and Church 
that they were, and that they are, fellow-labourers together with 
them. This work is not to depend on a few hundred Mission- 
aries ; but it is to depend on you. Christian men and women at 
home, as well. The same duty rests on you that rests on them. 
They may go, and you remain, to sustain them by your prayers 
and sympathy. When the brig Thaddeus went out of Boston in 
181 9, going to the Sandwich Islands with the first Missionaries ^^^^ ^^^^ 
on board, the shipowner, who knew what those islands were, Mwsionto 
said quietly, as he saw those men and women embarking, and 
knew where they were going among those savage heathen, he 
stepped up to the captain and said to him quietly : " These poor 
deluded people don't know anything about it. They don't know 
what they are doing. Take them out, and let them see how 
things are; and then you bring them back ; and there will be no 
questions asked." He didn't know that there was One who went 
on board that ship with them, whose Name didn't appear in the them, 
ship's register; and He it was who blessed those men and 
•women ; and fifty years after they could point to eighty churches, 
to a third of the population enrolled in those churches, and a 
civilisation represented by 4,000,000 of dollars a year of trade, 
where there were not 300 dollars before. The Lord Jesus is The Lord 

o&IIa us 

beckoning us onward. The Captain of the Lord's host is beckon- onward, 
ing us onward : by all these successes, disproportionate to the 
efforts put forth ; by all the marvellous developments of modern 
science which are now placed at our disposal. The steam-press. Great agen. 
the railway, the steamer, are ours ; and we, as His Church, must 
not be behind our men of business in pushing tinn^^. li^X 
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take all that science can give us, and subsidise it for Christ's 
sake. The Lord is leading us, not only by success, but by 
singular providences. A few years ago, by the skill of an 
American diplomat, and the gentle pressure of an American fleet 
in Eastern waters, Japan was opened. But not until a highway 
had been built across our Western Continent, and steamers were 
ready that we might put Missionaries on the shore. And we did 
it ; and the results, almost unparalleled, show that God had pre- 
pared all these things. He had made the people weary of their 
old doctrines ; and they were ready for new things from abroad. 
Thus an added responsibility was thrown upon us, to give them 
those things ; and when we did not fulfil our duty the Lord sent 
His ambassador from Japan to the United States. A young man 
picked up a little tract and read it. " In the beginning*" — that 
was new — " God created the heavens and the earth." He wanted 
to know what that meant. It was a new revelation to his mind. 
As a thoughtful man he had often asked himself those questions ; 
and here was an answer. And who was God ; and where did 
this come from ? He runs away from the position he occupied ; 
he sells his sword for a Bible; takes a passage to Boston; 
the shipowner picks him up, and finds he has been reading 
and learning about God, and praying. He had wondered 
over those striking words : " God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life :" and he believed. 
The shipowner took him up to one of our schools; and 
after his education was completed, he sent him back at his own 
charge, and is supporting him now. He is the head of a training 
school of a hundred young men, who are preparing to go out and 
preach Christ to their countrymen ; God*s Ambassador from 
Japan to a Christian land to get the Gospel and then carry it 
back home. Prince Satsuma sent for an officer of the United 
States army, to go and form a military school. The Government 
got wind of what was in progress, and prevented a military school 
from being formed. But this officer began teaching science, and 
as he taught the axioms of Euclid, he said, These are fixed and 
eternal as the mind in which they originated." One of his pupils 
replied, " That is a lie, sir." He repeated it ; and again came 
the response, That is a lie, sir." So our military teacher said 
quietly, That is not language that is very courteous. We 
don't use that in my country. You asked me to come and teach 
fou science. Well, Westexw ?>e\eYYe^ x^^ts on the great funds- 
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mental thought of God; and all the science, all the progress that 
, you admire in England and the United States, have been the fruit 
of the Gospel of Christ, and teach us the superintending provi- 
dence of God." So he commenced his teachings. In a little 
while this young man began to come to him at night, and whisper convertg. 
through the lattice and ask if he were at home. He stayed his 
time in Japan ; and when he left it was with the assurance that 
thirty of these young men had come to the knowledge of the truth 
in a training school in charge of that native Japanese. Thus 
the Lord is leading us forward into Japan, and also into China. The^Lordis 
Many individual converts have been made in many missions 
I'lere. And if the Spirit of God has done this in one instance. He 
can do it in all. The Power that is able to regenerate one soul, 
the Divine Power, can save the millions of China. Thus the 
Lord is urging us forward. I ask you, and I ask myself^ how 
s'lall we meet the duty and the responsibility that He is thus 
laying upon us ? 

A few years ago, during a visit to Turkey, I was leaving a 
little Christian village among the mountains, the language ol 
which I could not speak. The people came down to see me off 
When I mounted my horse to ride away they grasped my hand. 
I looked them in the face and I had no words to utter \ but I 
preached them this little sermon. I gathered into it all the duties '^H^^^ 
of this life, and all the hopes of the hereafter. I said to them, 
" Jesus Christ ; Hallelujah ; Amen." They understood me at once, 
their hands grasped mine the closer ; and tears started in their 
eyes. Let that be my word of parting to you. Christian friends, 
to-night Be it our word of parting as we enter once more on 
this last grandest work for the Master, of saving the world for 
Him: " Jesus Christ j Hallelujah; Amen." 

The Forty-ninth Hymn was then sung : " The Lord be with us Prayer, 
as we bend. His blessing to receive Prayer was offered by the 
Kev. Dr. Herdman, who also pronounced the Benediction ; and 
the Meeting was brought to a close. 

A Devotional Meeting was held on Saturday Morning, 5?^?*****^*^ 

^ Meeting and 

which was attended by a considerable number of members. The farewell. 
Meeting was felt to have been most pleasant and refreshing to 
all. 
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THE WIDE WORK AND GREAT CLAIMS 

OF 

MODERN PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 

Prepared at the suggestion of the Conference, 

Rarely has there been presented to the Chnrch of Christ an oppor- 
tunity of learning the progress and extent of Christian work in the 
world, such as was enjoyed by the friends of Foreign Missions in the 
Conference recently held in Mildmay Park. In that gathering of 
practical workers, drawn from many lands, accustomed to many races, 
able to speak many languages, the direct purpose which each and all 
had in view was to testify to the power with which the Gospel is work- 
ing in various parts of the earth. The evidence given upon this point 
was full, clear, circumdtantial ; so that none could question its value 
or doubt the important conclusions to which it led. The broad state- 
ments made by the Secretaries of great Societies, especially from 
America and the Continent of Europe, were full of interest. But 
even these were outweighed by the facts contributed by eye-witnesses, 
travellers as weU as Missionaries, many of whom have bat recently 
quitted the scenes and the people of whom they spake. And the one 
thing which attracted attention beyond all else, and called forth 
devout thanksgiving on every hand, was the wide range of Missionary 
labour carried on, and the manifest blessing with which that labour 
continues to be followed. 

Not in boasting, but with gratitude, may some of these facts be 
referred to, and be made more widely known. One Missionary, whose 
people in the New Hebrides have been decimated by the kidnappers, 
and in their exceeding barbarism have long resisted the Gospel, 
reported that even Erromanga has been faithfully occupied by a suc- 
cession of Missionaries, and that it is steadily becoming Christian. 
Another showed that in Polynesia, including Hawaii, the seven great 
groups of islands best known to Englishmen have all become nominally 
Christian ; that in these and their attached groups some four hundred 
thousand converts, including ninety thousand communicants, have 
been brought into Christ's Church ; that these are largely under the 
instruction of native pastors, paid by themselves ; and that four aggres- 
sive missions are now at work in Western Polynesia, one chief element 
of which is the strong force which they contain of native Missionaries. 
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It was shown that among the Indian tribes of North America, once 
thought so dull and hopeless, whether on the North- West Coast, scat- 
tered over the broad plains of Manitoba, or settled on the Reserves of 
the United States, many thousands of converts have been gathered, 
distinguished for their liberality and their personal zeal, and that in 
some of these tribes there are no heathen left at alL 

Respecting the progress of the Negro race, and their evangelisation, 
decided testimony was borne by eye-witnesses from both the West Indies 
and America; while it was also made plain that the missions carried on 
in the great Continent of Africa are both numerous and strong. Forty 
years' experience has now proved beyond all question that not only 
was emancipation a great act of justice, but that it has produced a 
stream of blessings which is flowing with full force down to the pre- 
sent day. Apart from the unspeakable gain to humanity secured by 
its abolition of the cruelties of the slave system, in the career which 
freedom and the teaching of Christian Missionaries opened to the slave 
populations of the West Indies, the people themselves have taken 
noble advantage of their opportunities for improvement. Chapels 
multiplied and rebuilt; schools opened; church members increased; 
generous contributions offered ; native ministers growing in numbers 
and attainments ; gross vices laid aside ; these elements in that im- 
provement have become increasingly plain to all observers. While the 
higher tone of morality (a thing hard to raise up after ages of degrada- 
tion) ; the wider industry ; the improved civilisation ; all show that their 
moral and social progress has not ceased, and may be justly expected, 
under the same Chiistian influences, to attain a nobler position still. 
The Negro Churches in the twelve Colonies contain 85,000 members; 
and there are nearly eighty thousand children in eleven hundred schools. 
In the more recent case of the Southern States of America, the twenty- 
six colleges and Normal schools, with their six thousand students ; the 
teachers and Missionaries, the numerous day-schools,and other Christian 
agencies, are contributing greatly to renovate and build up in the faith 
the great Negro population, which, till fifteen years ago, was so exten- 
sively handed over to ignorance and degradation. A new spirit has 
entered into the people : and a noble aim has been set before them, that 
of helping to evangelise their heathen kindred in Africa. " Our 
ancestors" (said Dr. White) " meant money out of slavery. But God 
meant mercy to Africa." 

In addition to the Missionary labourers who have gone direct from 
England and the Continent of Europe, the West Coast of Africa has 
already received a first instalment of this native agency, which will 
doubtless grow into a mighty stream of Christian workers. Not in 
vain have the three hundred aiid fifty Missionaries in South Africa 
carried the Gospel into the Cape Colony and far beyond it. The 
enslaved races have long since been set free ; and by unceasing dis- 
cussion and struggle, native rights have been successfully defended 
against English encroachment at many points. Hottentots, Fingoes, 
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Kafirs, Zulus, Basutos, and Bechuanas, have been evangelised and 
civilised. A large portion of the Cape Colony may now be regarded 
as Christian. Thirty-five thousand communicants have been gathered 
into churches, and a hundred and eighty thousand people are adherentei 
of these missions. Education, long in a backward state, at the present 
time is making progress. The sphere open to Christian effort in 
South Africa has continued to widen, and is steadily advancing north* 
wards toward the Zambesi and the populous tribes around it. The 
new missions in Central Africa are being firmly established in full and 
harmonious co-operation with one another. 

In various ways the missions in China, and their great claims, were 
brought prominently before the Conference. Only thirty-five years 
ago not a single Protestant Missionary was living within the bounds 
of the Chinese Empire ; though a few were training themselves and 
gaining experience in its outlying colonies, waiting for the opportunity 
of entering it, which they were convinced must come. Since then, by 
various steps, nine provinces of the empire have been occupied by set- 
tled Missionary stations ; and at most important points, the twelve 
Treaty ports, some forty Missionary Societies have placed bands of 
Missionaries, by whose constant efforts their populations have been 
brought under careful instruction. As the Chinese themselves main- 
tain schools, and desire the education of their children, the direct 
preaching of the Gospel in the vernacular tongues is the most promi* 
nent feature in these evangelistic labours. Under this plan, systemati- 
cally carried out in fixed places by many workers, English and native, 
some seventy thousand sermons are preached in China in the course 
of each single year. The Scriptures too are supplied in ample num- 
bers. ISo country has so large and so good a supply of sound 
Christian literature. Itinerancies are numerous ; and in recent years 
the other nine provinces of the empire have been traversed, and in 
part occupied, by Missionaries, chiefly of the Inland Mission. Wide- 
spread instruction, the leavening of the mass, has been a needful 
and most important step in these great missions. But God hag 
blessed them, also, with true converts. Thirteen thousand 
communicants, in a community of some forty thousand Chinese 
Christians, are an earnest of the future, and a great present 
gain; and the formation of strong, seK- reliant churches and the 
increase of native ministers and Missionaries, are guarantees 
that that future will be of the noblest kind. The painful famine 
in China has not been without its compensating blessings. The 
kindness of foreigners has produced a profound impression 
upon high and low ; and already thousands of Chinese are coming 
nearer to Christ's people to ask about the religion from whence 
such benevolence springs. The Medical Missions hold a strong 
place in China ; and within a few years the number of .Medical Mis* 
sionaries in various countries of the world has increased from twenty 
to a hundred. 
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In India the time of harvest has not yet arriyed. Its six hundred 
Missionaries, with their three hnndred native companions, continne 
to till and clear and sow. Preaching in the vemacnlar; broad 
systems of education ; extensive literatures in many tongues ; humane 
efforts in famines, pestilences, and pain; all are employed steadily, 
and in faith, to make known the good news of Christ's saving love. 
Good churches, with no despicable number of converts, have been 
gathered, are growing, and are proving themselves worthy of all 
esteem. But the thorough leavening of India with Gospel truth is the 
principal feature of the great work carried on for the enlightenment 
of its people: and the effect of it is wonderful and widespread. 
Labourers, steady and diligent, patient and full of faith, are the great 
need of India and China, but already there are signs apparent of the 
glorious future to which such labours have ever led. 

Special advance has been made in recent years in Female Educa- 
tion. Much attention was paid to the subject in this Missionary 
gathering ; and the interest shown in it was so great, that it secured 
a larger audience than any other. It was shown that the Ladies' 
Society for Female Education in the East, the pioneer amongst 
women, after its long and useful career, still occupies the foremost 
place in this important branch of Christian work. But the Zenana 
missions of many Societies (American and English), and lady Mis- 
sionaries devoted solely to this service, have greatly increased in 
number in recent years, while "wide and effectual doors,** into 
the homes of Hindu society, are opening in larger numbers every 
year. And during this gathering it was shown that the best 
pleaders for these missions, and for the women whom they are intended 
to benefit, are Christian ladies themselves who are practical workers 
in the field. 

Again, it was truly pleasant to hear that, notwithstanding the dire 
oppression of the past; notwithstanding the wars, the disorder, the 
poverty of the present, the Christian races of Turkey are progressing in 
the knowledge of the Gospel, and in the nobler life to which it calls them. 
Under the care of their friends of the American Board, more than 300 
centres of usefulness have been established in the principal towns and 
villages of the empire, among Armenians, Nestorians, Syrians, Copts, 
and Bulgarians. SeK-reliant churches, native pastors, schools, col- 
leges, female education, are all advancing among them, as in India and 
China ; and it has often been confessed, even by their oppressors, that 
the people of these communities are the most honest and trustworthy 
that they know. These races in Egypt are also waking to the lififht 
of a new and brighter day. 

What a small band the two thousand five hundred Protestant Mis- 
sionaries in the world form, compared with the teeming multitudes 
and races among which they toil ! How small a sum is the 
£1,200,000 by which they are sustained compared with the resources 
of these races, and even the funds expended on the native religions 
vrith which they conteiid.\ \)fcLB^ ^jc^ ^NQ^tdftrtuUy and wisely 
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located : they are settled at tlie most important points in tlie wider 
realms open to their efforts. And they are exerting a moral influence 
— ^are making spiritual impressions, and are breaking down the ancient 
heathen religions, with a power infinitely greater than the Churches 
which maintain them are at all aware. Men who think and speak 
thus are often ridiculed as enthusiasts. But the evidence of the facts 
which the Conference furnished cannot be gainsaid, and it ought to 
call forth thanksgivings and joy on every side. There is nothing won- 
derful in this result. The purpose in view is the noblest upon earth, 
and the instrument which the great enterprise employs is divine. 
Inspired by the loftiest virtues — self-sacrifice, humanity, brotherly 
love — picked men of Christian character have gone forth to preach the 
salvation of the Lord Jesus Christ. They are sustained by the faith 
and by the prayers of their brethren. Is it wonderful that, in their 
contest with moral evil, they stand their ground ; mat the conscience 
of even the heathen responds to their appeals ; and that the message 
of Divine love finds its way into their hearts P 

Would that these facts impressed the churches more. They should 
call forth Missionaries in hundreds ; they should secure with ease a 
tenfold increase in the funds by which those Missionaries must be 
sustained. But are our home churches aware of these things P Are 
they aware that the many prayers which they have offered for the 
spread of Christ's Kingdom are being wondrously heard P Do they • 
know how widely the message of grace is being published ; how many 
faithful brethren and sisters are telling it; and how deeply it is 
stirring the heart and the life of the heathen world at large P Do 
they know that the Scriptures are at the present time printed and % 
read in 226 modern languages ; and that from the importance of many 
of those tongues, such as English and German, French and Russ, 
Bengali and Chinese, those Scriptures have now become available to 
three-fourths of the population of the globe ? Are they aware that 
during the year 1877 five millions and a quarter of portions of Scrip- 
ture were put into actual circulation by the various Bible Societies ? 
Do they know that in our Indian Empire alone the circulation of 
Scriptures and Christian books amounts to over nine millions of 
copies in the course of ten years P 

Yery gloomy are the social circumstances by which we are sur- 
rounded — ^increasing poverty, enforced idleness, widespread drunken- 
ness, materialism rampant among the educated, besotted ignorance 
among the poor ; and all this, not in our own country only, but in 
many lands. Has the Spirit of the Lord lifted up no standard among 
them ? Is there no salt amid the corruption — no light in the dark- 
ness ? Do the hundred and fifty thousand sermons preached every 
Sabbath day in the Protestant churches of England and America lift 
up only a feeble testimony, build up the churches but imperfectly, and 
bring only meagre comfort to sorrowing hearts ? Are the multitude 
of prayers offered in the public services powerless to check the mvj^l"^ 
evil, and spread as well as maintain the seeds oi ^.tu^o^^u^xv^qXa^^^^ 
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ness P This simply cannot be. A dark wave of material force in 
teaching, in social life, has swept over us, and seems to bear down all 
truth and right before it ; but, beneath it all, the mightier forces of 
the Grospel are strengthening life in the hidden Churdi ; and the day 
will come when ''Israel shall again blossom and bud and fill the 
world with fruit." If only we have faith, days of trial, like the east 
winds, will brace the spiritual nerve and muscle of Christ's people to 
stronger life and purer service. 

Yery earnest should be the endeavour of Christian men and women, 
in days like these, to lay aside the luxury and ease to which tlie pro- 
fuse outlay of our modem civilisation tempts us all ; to reduce all 
excess in personal and social expenditure ; and study that God's giffcs 
shall be employed only for the right uses of life, and under a sacred 
sense of stewardship to Him. What a powerful test also of Christian 
principle in the children of God, His servants, does our present position 
furnish, in regard to the estimate in which they hold the world 
and His truth. In these days of suffering and poverty, is the life 
more than meat and the body than raiment P Arc the concerns of 
Christ's kingdom really of higher value than the " vanities" around 
usP When our resources diminish are our " subscriptions" and gifts 
to spiritual work the first thing to be given up P Or do we regard 
the Saviour, His people, and His work, as having the first claim upon 
that which His> favour has bestowed upon us P In the great position 
which His cause has attained in the earth, shall it be allowed to 
suffer now that dark days are around us ? Will the churches by which 
it is sustained require that its ealarged efforts shall be contracted; 
and shall the wider opportunities of usefulness, for which we have 
prayed and which we now enjoy, be placed in our hands in vain ? And 
shall we lack men in this hour of trial, this hour of our strength P We 
still need men, the best we can obtain — willing, earnest, whole-hearted. 
The cause deserves such labourers, as it requires them. It is an honour 
to be a Missionary ; to be reckoned and to serve among that small 
band of Christian reformers whose work it is to convert the nations to 
Christ. 

" We talk of * sacrifices,' " said Livingstone, " till, we fear, the word 
is nauseous to Him. It ought not so to be. Jesus became a Mis- 
sionary, and gave His life for us. Who has more cause for gratitude 
than the Missionary P Who enjoys more of the special protection of 
God's providence than the messenger of mercy to the heathen ? He 
can tell of providences, not because, as the saying goes, ' he who seeks 
providences will not want providences to seek,' but because God's care 
is more abundantly bestowed on those who are dedicated by His 
Churches to His work. Think of a Missionary preparing his mind for 
the excitement of leaving a burning ship, by reading the tract on the 
loss of the Kent East Indiaman, and smelling fire in his own ship just 
as he finished the perusal. Or of another, lying sound asleep with two 
natives behind a bush, their fire nearly out, and a lion approaching 
'withm four yards, and, instesA oi spim-goi^ qxl hia prey, commence 
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roaring, because held back by an invisible hand. Hungry enough he 
was, for he sat growling at them about two hundred yards off, all 
night afterwards. Or of another, approaching a house at night, and 
seeing the powder flash in the pan and refuse to fire a few yards off, 
the owner of the gun thinking he was about to shoot a wolf. Ordinary 
Christians would seek long enough before they met with such provi- 
dences as these. 

" Who would not be a Missionary ? His noble enterprise is in 
exact accordance with the spirit of the age, and what is called the 
«pirit of the age is simply the movement of multitudes of minds in 
the same direction. They move according to the eternal and all- 
embracing decrees of God. The spirit of the age is one of benevolence, 
and it manifests itself in numberless ways — Ragged schools, baths 
and wash-houses, sanitary reform, &c. Hence Missionaries do not 
live before their time. Their great idea of converting the world to 
Christ is no chimera. It is Divine. Christianity will triumph. It 
is equal to all it haS to perform. It is not mere enthusiasm to 
imagine a handful of Missionaries capable of converting the millions 
of India. How often they are cut off just after they have 
acquired the language! How often they retire with broken-down 
constitutions before effecting anything 1 How 6ften they drop burning 
tears over their own feebleness amid the defections of those they 
believed to be converts ! Yes ; but that small band has the decree of 
God on its side. Who has not admired the band of Leonid as at the 
pass of Thermopylae ? Three hundred against three millions ! J aphet, 
with the decree of God on his side, only 300 strong, contending for 
enlargement with Shem and his 3,000,000. Consider what has been 

effected during the last fifty years Fifty years ago missions 

could not lift up their heads. But missions now are admitted by all 
to be one of the great facts of the age, and the sneers about * Exeter 
Hall ' are seen by every one to embody a risus sardonicus. The present 
posture of affairs is, that benevolenciB is popular. God is Working 
out in the human heart His great idea, and all nations shall see His 
glory.'* 

The best answer to all objectors is " faithful continuance in well- 
doing," and increased earnestness in holy service. The victory of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice is sure. To all who care to listen or to 
read, the testimony given is strong and clear, that the aggressive work 
of the Gospel in modem times is growing more effective every year, 
and that it is influencing a wider area of that heathen life which has 
endured unchanged so long. That Gospel is as fresh in its truth, as 
powerful in its converting influence, as in its earliest days. It saves 
individual men ; it reforms households ; it regenerates nations. Give 
the Gospel time, and it will cleanse the world. It will restore the 
reign of righteousness, justice, and truth. It will right all wrongs. 
It will bring man close to his fellow-man, because he is close to God. 
And as the end of all we shall get " the new iLea^eiia ^j^iSl HJcl'Si ^'^tw 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness," 
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I.— NEW VERSIONS MADE BY THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 

A, Versiont of which the British and Foreign Bible Society has home the main expm 







Part nnhliahAil 


Date Plaee 
of PobUoatUm. 


Breton. . . 


Legonideo . . . 


N. T 


1827 




Ditto. . . 


Revision by Jenkins 




1847 


Brest. 




(Bap. M.&) 








Basque, Spanish 


ur. ix>rrow auQ vy>eiw> 


Lk 


1838 


Madrid. 


Ditto (Gui- 


De Brunet .... 


Lk. 


1870 


Londoa 


pascoan dia- 






1878 


London. 


lect) 
Catalan . . 


Prat . . . . . 


N.T. .... 


1832 


London. 


JuiUeo-Spanish 


Leeves, and Athias 


N. T. .... 


1829 


Corfu. 


Leone 








Ditto. . . 


Revision by Christie . 


N.T. .... 


1877 


Gonstantinopl 


Gitano (or 




Lk 


1838 


Madrid. 


Gipsy) 










Swedish Lapp 


Laestadius. . . . 


Matt 


preparing. 




Flemish . . 


Jonge & Matthyssen 


Matt 


1878 


Brussels. 


JudsBo-Polish 


Hershon .... 


N. T 


1878 


London. 


Hungarian- 


Kugnitz and Trplan 


N. T., Pss. . . . 


1817 




Wendish 








Slovenian . . 


Rennec .... 


Gospels, Acts . . 


1870 


Vienna. 


Ditto . . . 


Valjavec .... 


Some Epp. . . . 


1873 


Vienna. 


Rutheiiian . 


Kobylanski . . . 


Lk. . . . . . 


1874 


Vienna. 


Piedmontese . 


Berte and Geymet . 


N. T., Pss. . . . 


1835, 41 




Vaudois . . 


Berte 


Lk., Jn. . . . 


1831 




Maltese . . 


Bonavia, revised by 


Matt., Jn., Acts . 


1872 


London. 




Camilleri 






Greek, Mo- 


Hilarion .... 


N. T. and Pss. . 


1828 


Gonstantinopl 


dem 










Ditto . . . 


Leeves and Lowndes 


Bible .... 


1840-5 


Oxford. 


Ditto (Rora. 




Lk., Acts . . . 


1859 


Smyrna. 


char.) 








Gonstantinopl 


Albanian, 


Christoforides . . . 


N. T., Pss. . . . 


1868 


Gheg 

Ditto, Tosk . 


Revision by Christo- 


N. T., Pss. . . . 


1868, 79 


Gonstantinopii 


forides 






A rmeno- Turk- 


Goodell, and Bp. 


N.T. .... 


1829 


Malta. 


ish 


Dionysius . . . 






GrsBco-Turkish 


Goodell and Bird 


N. T 


1828 


Galata. 


Ditto . . . 


Leeves and Nicolaides 


B. 


1839 


Syra, Ath. 


Rouman . . 


Five professors, with 




1869 


Pesth&Vieniu 




Mayer 
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Translator. 



Yuc Stephanovitch . 
Stoikovitch . . . 
DaDi9i9 .... 



Dani9i9 . . . 
Sulek rev. orthog. 
Theodosius . . 
Sapounoff(cttr(2Barker) 
Biggs and Long . . 
Levisohn k Chwolson 
Meyer 

Giedrayt .... 
Ahlquist .... 
Ilminsky .... 
Brunton and Dickson 



Zohrab . 



Adger's revision . 
Dittrich, etc . . 

Rev. by Amirchanjanz 
ditto. 

Pfander .... 
Mirza Ferookh, rev. 

by Amirchanjanz 
Amirchanjanz . . 
Bp. ScHevris . . . 
Stepan 



Delitzdch . . . , 
Ed. Wilson (of Bom 
bay) 

Heury Marty n . 
Mirza Jaffier . . 
Mirza Ibrahim . , 
Kobinson ... 
Glen (Astrakhan) 
R. Bruce (Julfa) . 
Curd Wilson(Bombay) 
Lowenthal. . . . 
R. Clark .... 
T.P. Hughes (C.M.S.) 

with Jukes 
(in Devanagari char.) 
H. Martyn and Mirza 

Fitrut 
H. Martyn and Mirza 

Fitrut 
Fitrut, Corrie, and 

Thomason (Arabic 

and Roman char. ) 
Benares version of 

Schiirmanu, Buyers 

&Kennedy(L.M.S.) 
Hoernle ( Arabic char.) 



Part pablished. 



N. T. 
N.T. 
R . 

B. . 



N. T. 
Matt. 
N.T. 
R . 
O. T. 
Pss. . 



N. T. . 

A gospel 
Four gospels 
Pent., Pss., N. 

N. T. . 



N. T. . . 
N. T., Pss. . 

N. T., Pss. . 
O. T. . . 



Matt. . . 
N. T., save Rom, 



Rom. . . . 
Gospels . . . 
Matt . . . 

N.T. ... 
Mt. Jd. Acts^Heb. 

N. T., Pss.. . 

Gen 

Is 

O. T. ... 
O. T. . . . , 
N.T., parts of O.T, 
Gospels . . . 
N. T. ... 
Jn. . . 
Pent. . . . 



Pss. . 
N. T. 



N. T. 
0. T. 



B. . 
N. T. 



Date 



Place 



of Pablieation. 



1824 
1830 



1868 
1878 
i8a2 
1840 
1864 
1864-73 
1836 

1864 
preparing. 

a 

1813-7 
1825 
1842 

1835, 44 

proceeding, 
undertaken 

1843 
1878 

1878 
1832 
1856 

1877 
1847 

1816 
1827 
1834 
1838 
1833-47 
proceeding. 
1847 
1863 

1857 
preparing. 

1876 
1814 

1817 

1823-44 



1835 



S. Petersburg. 
Leipzig. 
Vienna &Pe8th. 

Vienna &;Pe8th. 

Vienna. 

S. Petersburg. 

Smyrna. 

Constantinople. 

London. 

S. Petersburg. 

Wilna & Berlin. 



Astrakhan. 

Paris. 

Smyrna. 
Moscow. 

Constantinople. 



London. 
Shushi. 



Leipzig. 

Calcutta. 

London. 

London. 

Edinburgh. 

London. 

Agra. 

Calcutta. 
Serampore. 

Calcutta. 



Mirzapore. 
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Language. 

Hindustani or 

Urdu 
BengraH . . 

Ditto . . 
Mnssnlman- 

Bengali 
Santali . . 
Mondari . . 

Lepcha . . 

Oriya . . . 

Ditto . . . 
Hindi . . . 
Marwar . . 

Sindhi( Arabic) 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto (Gu- 
rumukhi) 
Punjabi . . 

Gondi . . . 

Chuniba (Tha- 
kuri) 

Nepalese (Na- 
gri) 

Telugu . . 



Ditto . . 
Cauare8e . 
Ditto . . 



TraniUtor. 



Cotton Mather 



BomwetBoh . . 
Greaves .... 
Paterson and S. Hill 
j (L.M.S.) 
I Puxley (C.M.S.). . 
' Notrott (Goesner 
M.S.) 
Start and NiebeI(Bap. 
M.S.) 
j Sutton, Noyes, and 
Buckley (B.M.S;) 
' Buckley*8 revision . 
I Bowley (CMS.). . 
I Curd Bombay Aux. 
: B. Soc. 
A. Burn (C.M.S> and 

Bombay Aux. 
Isenberg and Shirt 

(C.M.S.) 
A. Bum .... 



Tamil . 
Ditto . 



Ditto . . . 

Madras Hin- 
dustani 

Ditto . . . 

Malayalam . 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto . . . 



Newton and Ameri- 
can Missionaries 

Dawson ( Free Church 
Mission) 

J. Hutchesen . . . 

W. Start .... 

Vizagapatam revision 
byAnunderayerand 
Desgranges, suc- 
ceeded by Pritchett 
andGordon(L.M.S.) 

Wardlaw, Hay and 
Revision Board 

Bellary version (Hands 
and Reeve) 

Mogiing and Weigle, 
with Committee of 
L.M.S. and Wesl. 
M.S. 

Rhenius .... 
Madras and Jaffna 

Union version. 

chiefly by Percival 

(W.M.S.) 
Bower's revision . . 
Curd Dawes and 

East wick 

E. Sell 

Timapah Pillay . . 
Bailey (C.M.S.) for 

Travancore 
Spring (for Ma^abar^ \ 



Part pablished. 



B. 



Rem. . . . . 

Matt 

Gen., Ex.,Pss.,Is., 

Goep., Acts 
Matt., Pss. . . 
Mk. 



Greu., Ex., Mt., Jn. 
Parts .... 

O. T. . . . . 

B 



Lk 

Jn.,Mk., Lk.. 
Parts of N. T. 

Jn 



Gen.,Ex.,P8s.,N.T. 
Matt., Mk. . . 
Mk., Jn. . . . 
Lk., Acts . . . 
B 



N. T. 
B. . 



B. . . . 
Gen., N. T. 

Pss. , Prov. . 
N. T. . . 
N. T. . . 



Place 



of Publication. 



1869 

1867 
1870 
«873 

1868, 75 
1876 

1871 

1841-4 

1873 
1819- 
1866 

1859-62 

1857-70 

1877 

1850 
1873, 3 

1878 

1850 
1812-55 



proceeding. 
1821-32 
1865 



1836 
1850 



1868- 
1863 

1875 
1810 
1830 
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Translator. 



Bevision of Gundert, 
by Mtiller and Diez 

Taylor 

Bombay Aux. ( Dixon 
C.M.S.) 

Farrer 

Skinner and Fyvie 
(L.M.S. Surat) . 
Bombay Committee . 
Nouroji (ci*rdWil8on) 

Gray 



Abraham andTolfrey 
revised by Cloagh 
(W.M.S.) 

Armour,Tolfrey, Cha- 
ter, Clough 

Bevision, reconciling 
Colombo and Cotta 
versions. . . . 

Newstead (W.M.S.). 

Jones, &;c. (Cossiah 

Hills) 
W. Q. Lewis, aided 

by Meller 
Felix Carey h Chater 
Mason (Am. Bap.) . 
Mason 

D. L. Brayton (Am. 

Bap.) 
Morrison and Milne 

(L.M.S.) 
Medburst .... 
Delegates' version, 

chiefly Medhurst, 

Stronach & Milne 

(L.M.S.) 



Medburst k Stronach 

Edkins, Blodgett and 
Schereschewsky 

Gough and Hudson 
Taylor 

(In Moon's type for 
blind) 

Welton (aM.S.) . . 

Medburst and Milne. 

Duffus (Presb. M.S.) 

Louis (Rhenish M.S.) 



Part published. 

B. 

Matt. . , . . 
Psa. 

Gosp., Acts , . 

B 

B 

N. T. . , . . 

Matt .... 

Parts of N.T.. . 

N. T 

B 

B 

N. T., Pent., Pss. 

N. T 

N. T 

Matt 

Parts .... 
N. T. . . . . 
Pss., Dan., Jonah 

B 

N. T 

B 

N. T 

N. T 

N. T 

Lk 

N. T. . . . . 
Matt. Jn. . . . 

Lk 

Lk 

E £ 



Date 



Place 



of Publication. 



preparmg, 

1819 
1841 



t8«3 

1856^1 
1864 

1835 

1843- 

1835 

1823 
1856 

1826-33 

1845 
1870 

1815 
1858-63 
1850 
1861 

1807-23 

1837 
1855 



1856 

1870 

1868 

1859 

1856 
1847 
1877 
1867 



Bombay. 
Bombay. 



Bombay, 

Bombay, 
Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Colombo. 

Colombo, 



Colombo, 

Calcutta, 

London. 

lUngoon, 
Moidmein, 
Moulmein. 
Rangoon. 

Malacca. 

Batavia. 
Shanghai, 



London. 
London. 



Shanghai. 

Edinburgh. 

Hong-Kots^* 
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Language. 



7. Canton, or 
Punti 

Ditto . . . 

8. Hakka . . 

Ditto . . . 



Manchn 
Ditto . . 
Ditto . . 

Mongolian : — 

1. N.or Buriat 

2. Literary 

3. W.orCalmuc 

4. E.orEalkhas 

Japanese . . 
Malay . . . 
Low Malay, or 

Soerabayan 
Sundanese . . 
Baliiiese . . 

Dajak . . . 
Nias .... 
Batta, Toba . 

Ditto, Man- 
dab eling 
Malagasy 



Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Maori . 



Ditto . 
Ditto . 



Mare . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 
Lifu . 

Ditto, 
laian . 

Ditto. 
Aneityumese , 

Aniwa. . . 



Translator. 



Piercy, Krolczyk and 

Nacken 
Hutchinaon (C.M.S.) 
Lechler and Winnes 

(Basle E.M.S.) 
Lorcher, Pitou and 

Bender (Basle E. 

M.S.) 
Lipofzoff .... 

Swan 

Cwrd Wylie (with 

Chinese in par. col. ) 

Two chiefs & Schmidt 
E. Stallybrasa, Swan 

tGuille iL.M.S.) 
Schmidt*!, by photo- 

Gfrapby 
Edkins and Schere- 

sohewsky 
Gutzlaff .... 
Keasberry. . . . 
J. L. Marten, curd 

E. W. King 
Coolflma(Neth.M.S.) 
Van Eck (Utrecht 

M.S.) 

Hardiland(Khen.M.a) 
Denninger(Kh.M.S.) 
J. L. Nommensen 

(Rh. M.S.) 
Schreiber and Lei- 

poldt (Rh. M.S.) 
Jones and Griffiths 

(L.M.S.) 
Griffiths, Meller and 

Jones 
Cousins and Joint 

Revision Board 
Williams and Yate 

(C.M.S.) 
Maunsell (C.M.S.) 
Maunsell, with com- 
mittee of C.M.S. 

and W.M.S. 
Creagh&Jone8(L.M.S.') 

Ditto 

Ditto. .... 
Macfarlane, Sleigh & 

Creagh (L.M.S.) 

Ditto 

Ella, etc. (L.M.S.) . 

Ditto 

IngUs (Presb. M.S.), 

Geddie, Copeland 
J. G. Paton (Presb. 

M.S.) 



Part pabUahed. 



Mk., Lk., Ac, Col. 



Pss. .... 
Matt, Lk. . . 

Mk., Acts, Bom. 



Date 



of PabUoation. 



1873 

1876 
1866 

1877 



N. T 

"R/Tlr T L- 
JKLK., JLK. 


1835 


5. Petenbui 

6. Petenbof 
Rhi^Bghaii 


N. T. . . ; . 

n T 


1824 

1 040 


a PetenbiK 




1577 


JL<On<UML 


jxLatii. .... 


107 • 


X ejung. 


Jn.and Epp.of Jn. 
N.T., parts of O.T. 


1839 

i865>-76 
1877 


^ngapora 
Singapore. 
Edinbargk 


Mk., Lk. . . . 


1878 
preparing. 




XT T 

JN. 1 

Lk 

N. T 


1 040 

1874 
1878 


Singapore. 

London. 

Elberfeld. 


N. T 


1878-9 


ElberfekL 


N. T., Gen.— Mic. 


1828-35 


Antananarin 




186 C 


T ./in/^ An 


Parts 


proceeding. 


AntanaiunTt> 


N. T 


1840 


Sydney. 


0. T 

N. T 


1858 


London. 


N. T 

Gen., Ex. . . . 

Pss 

N. T 


1856-64 
1876 
1878 

1862-8 


Sydney. 
Sydney. 
London. 
London. 


Gosp., Acts . . 
N. T.. Pss. . . . 
B. 


1877 
1875 
preparing. 
1862-78 


London. 
Sydney. 
Sydney. 
Melbourne,* 


Matt., Mk. . . 


1877 


Melbourne. 



Basle. 
Basle. 
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Date 


Place 


igu&ge. 


Translator. 


Part published. 












of Fablication. 


langan . 


G. N. Gordon and J. 


LiK.., ixLatt.| ijren. . 


1865-8 


bydney. 


JD. (jrordon 








;o . . . 


H. A. ivobertson . . 




1 5/0 


Sydney. 




D. Morrison (rresb.; 




1867 


oydney. 


iO . . . 


Cosh 


Jn 


I87I 


Auckland. 


iO . . . 


and 

D. Macdonala 


Gen., Lk. . . . 


1874, 7* 


Sydney. 


a . . . 


Hunt and Calvert 


B 


1840-54 


Jjiondon. 




\ W .iu.iS. j 






man . . 


i?Ia<-»v>a.. i\Kr "Kit a \ 
X* letcoer ( w .Ju.o.) . 


XT T 

JN. 1 


1870 




an . . 


West, Cargill, &c. 
(W.M.S.) 




I647 


Vavau. 










lO '. 


T> 


i860 




x> . . . 


xCeTision by Moulton 




proceeding. 






w. vji. ijawes ana vr. 


JM . J..} irSS. ... . 


1863-71 


London. 




Pratt (L.M.S.) 






to . . . 


F. E. Lawes . . . 


N. T. . . . . 


proceeding. 




>aii 


Missionaries of Ii.M.S. 


J5 


1848-55 


London. 


x> . . . 


ix. I'ratty JNisbet, 
Turner, Murray 




1871 


London. 


tongan . 


JBuzacott, Williams 




1830-50 




and Pitman 








>o . . . 


Jvrau86 and. Vx. txiu . 


TJ 

JJ 


1870 


London. 


iian . 


^Ott, &C. (UMo.), 


T> 


1010-30 


ijondon. 




slightly revised by 










Howe and Joseph 








uesan 


Jvodgerson, otall- 
wortby, Darling 
(L.M.S.) 




1834 




aric . . 


Abu Kumi, Asselin 




I82I-40 


ijondon. 




de Cherville 






yo . . . 


Revision by Krapf . 


T> 

D 


1875 


0. Onnscnona. 


1 . . . 


Isenberg and Kiigler, 




1505 


0. Unnscnona. 




revised by Krapf 






.... 




G«n.,Ex.,P8.,N. T. 


I83Q-7I 


S. Chrischona. 


ca . 


Ditto 


T U 

LiK 


1848 


Bombay. 


lili . . 




Ru., KL, Pss., Mt. 


1870-8 


Zanzibar and 






Jn., Ac, some 


London. 






Epp. 






bo . . 


Rebmann .... 


Li& 


1876 


S. Chrischona. 


bo . . . 


Abdul Aziz, and Pen- 




1872 


Zanzibar. 




neii 






er. . . 


Native,ci*r4 Hodgson 


Lk. i. — xii . . 


lOOD 


Tvondon 


dingo 


Macbrair (W.M.S.) . 




1838 


London. 


ih . . . 


L.t .iScblenker(O.A].iS.j 


Gen., Pss., N.T. . 


1866 




Id . . . 


J. F. Schon (C.MiS.) 




1869 


London. 


»m . . 


G.R.Nylander(C.M.S.) 


Matt 


1815 


London. 


a, or G& . 




Matt., Jn. . . . 


184.3 




JO . . . 


Zimmermann (Basle 


B 


1866 


Stuttgart. 




E.M.S.) 








Christaller (Basle 


B 


I87I 


Basle. 




E.M.S.) 






TO . . 


H. Brincker (Khen. 


Pss 


1875 


Capetown. 




M.S.) 




x> . . . 


Ditto 


N. T 


1879 


Giitersloh. 




Merz (Bremen MS.) 


I. II. Sam. . . 


1876 


Bremen. 


to . . . 


Ditto 


Rom. — Rev. . . 







£ £ 2 
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TraniUtor. 



Part pablished. 



Date 



Flaee 



of Pablication. 



Namacqua 
Ditto. . . 
Ditto . . . 



Ditto . . . 
Mohawk . . 

Ditto . . . 
Micmac . . 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto . . . 
Maliseet . . 
Cree, E. or 

Syllabic 

Ditto, W. or 

Bom. 
Tinnfe, or Chip- 

pewyan 
Tukudh 
Ojibwa 

Ditto . 
Mayan 

Ditto. 
Mexican 



Merz (Bremen M.S.) 
Crowther,T.King,&c. 

Keyision Committee 

at Lagos 
J. F. Schon (C.M.S.) 
Scbdn and (?) J. C. 

Taylor 

5. Crowther and J. 
F. Scbdn 

Schmelen (L.M.S.) . 
Knttdsen (Rhen.MlS.) 

6. Kronlein (Biien. 
MS.) 

Ditto 

R. Mo&t .... 
Ditto. .... 

Revision by Mission- 
aries at Knruman 

Casalis (French Prot 
M.S.) 

MabiUe, Ellenberger, 
&o. 

Cwrd Ellenberger. . 
French Missionaries . 



Ex. 

Gen.— Rath, Pss., 
Dan., N. T. 

B 

Gen., Ex., Jn., Ac. 
Matt., Lk., Jn., 
Rev., some Epp. 
Matt. i. — vii. . . 



Gosp. 
Lk. . 
N. T. 



Pss. . 
N. T. 
B. . 
B. . 



Pss 

Parts of O. T. 

N. T. . . . 

B 



Shaw, Shrewsbury, 

and Boyce (W.M.S.) 
Appleyard, with 

Bennie and DOhne 
Revision Board . . 
Kohlmeister (Mora v. 

M.S.) 
Drachart (M.M.S.) . 
Burghardtand Mohr- 

hardt 

Weiz, &c 

Norton 

Hess 

? 

S. T. Rand . . . 
Ditto .... 
Ditto .... 
W. Maaon (C.M.S.). 



N. T. 



0. T. 



N. T 

Jn., part of Lk. . 

Mt., Lk., Jn., Ac. 
N. T. . . . . 



B 

Jn. .... 

Is.,Lk. . . . 
Matt. Jn. . . 

Lk 

Ex.,Rom.,Gal.,Heb. 

Jn 

B 



Budd and Hunter 

(C.M.S.) 
W.W.Kirkby(C.M.S.) 

R.McDonald(C.M.S.) 
Peter Jones . . 
R. McDonald . . 
? 

R.Fletcher( W.M.S.) 
Pazos Kanki, curd 
Thomson 



Pss.,Mt.,Mk.,Jn. 

Gospels . . . . 

Gosp., Epp. of Jn. 

Jn 

Min. Proph. . . 

Lk 

Jn 

Lk 



1878 
1850-78 

proceeding. 
1857 

1861 

1826 
1846 
1866 

1871 
1831-41 
1857 
proceeding. 

1849 



1876 
Ready for 
press. 
1848 

1859 

1878 
1810 

1813-6 
1826 

1871 
1805 
1841-3 

1854 
1856 
1871 
1870 
1854-61 

1852-5 
1869-78 



1832 

1874 
1862-6 
1870 
1832 
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angiiage. 


Translator. 


Part pnbUshed. 


1 Date 


Place 


of Pablioation. 


nam, or 
arro-English 

mrk . . 


Schumann & Moray. 

Missionaries, rev. 

by Hans Wied . 
Fazos Kanki, curd 

Thomson . . . 


N. T. .... 
N. T., Pss. . . 

Lk 


1829 
1846 

1832 


London. 
London. 



enicm made jointly by the BrUUK and Foreign Bible Society and amotKer Bible Society. 





Translator. 


Sharer. 


Part 
published. 


Date Place 
of Pablication. 


cish . . 


Schauffler. . . . 


American 


Pent., Is. 










Bible SoG. 










Joint Kevisors, esp. 


Ditto. . 


N. T. . 


1877 


Constantinople 




Herrick & Weakley 




0. T. . 


In 










press. 




leno -Tur- 


Goodeli andPanayotes 


Ditto. . 


B. 


1843 


Smyrna. 


nian, or 


Stockfleth. . . . 


Norwegian 


N.T. . 


1840 


Christiania. 


rwegian 




B.S. 








>P 













C. Verdona asnsted ly the British and Foreign Bible Society. 



ingoage. 



knian,Tosk 
eno-Tur- 

binian . . 
slian . . 
uijor Siiy- 

I, Modem 
Dgitian . 
Ivin . . 
iremissian 
ivash . . 
;he8e, or 
mburg 
-tar 

bjak . . 



auk 



Translator. 



Van Ess, curd Stein- 

kopff 
Evaogelos Mexicos . 
Markar .... 

Jalgusidse. . . . 

Schargin .... 



Giedrayts .... 
Curd Abp. of Elazan 

Ditto 

Simbersk Committee 
Scotch Mission at 

Astrakhan 

Levando&k . . . 

Kasembek.' . . . 
iSchmidt (Mor. M.S.) 



Promoter. 



Private . 



Ionian B.S. 
BussianRS. 

(was aided 

by the B. 

and F.RS. 

witbgrants 

to the value 

o££16,833) 
Bussian B.S. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Ditto. 



Ditto. 
Ditto. 



Part 
pablished. 



B. 



N.T. 
N.T. 

Gosp. 
Matt. 
Matt. 

N. T. 
N.T. 
N. T. 
N.T. 
Gosp. 
N. T. 



Part of 
Mt. . 
N. T. . 
Gosp. Acts 



Date 



Phtce. 



of Publication. 



iSia 
— 22 
1827 
1819 

1824 
1820 
1823 

1822 
1816 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1818 



1827 

1816 
1815 
—22 



Corfu. 

S. Petersburg. 

S. Petersburg. 
S. Petersburg. 
S. Petersburg. 

S. Petersburg. 
S. Petersburg. 
S. Petersburg. 
S. Petersburg. 
S. Petersburg. 
S. Petersburg. 



S. Petersburg. 

S. Petersburg. 
S. Petersburg. ■ 
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Language. 

Foflhta . 

Sanscrit . 

Hindi . . 

Ditto . . 



Translator. 



Leyden, sncoeeded by 

Carey 
Carey and pandits 

Carey, Marshman, 
Ward 

Revisioa by Cham- 
berlain 



Promotera. 



Serampore 
^ MlBsionaries 
(were aided 
by the B. & 
h F.BS.upto 
1824 with 

grants 
amounting 
to £27,600 



Part 


Date 


Place 


pablished. 


of Pablication. 


N. T. . 


1819 


Serampore. 


B. , . 


1809 


Serampore. 




— 18 




B. . . 


1817 


Serampore. 


B. . . 




Serampore. 



Also parts of the Scriptures in Beluchi, Magndha, Oriya, Bnghelcundi, Bmj, Canoj, 
Koshala, Uarroti, Oojein, Oodeypoora, Marwar, Juyapoora, Bikaneera, Battaneen^ 
Sindi, Mooltan, Punjabi, Cashmerian, Nepalese, Telugu, Canarese, Kunkuna, M a ra thi^ 
Gujarati, Cutchi, Assamese, Munipoora and Khassi, published at the Serampore 
Press, 1815 — 24, which have not been found of permanent value. 



Cingalese . . 


Lambrick (Cotta ver- 
sion) 


C.M.S. . . 


B. . . 


1834 


Colombo. 


Chinese, Lite- 


Marshman & Lassar 


Bap. Miss. . 


B. . . 


1806 


Serampore; 


rary 






— 22 




Japanese . . 


Bettelhmm . . . 




Lk. . . 




Hong-Eong. 


Ditto . . . 


Ditto .... 




Lk., Jn., 


1872-3 


Vienna. 








Ac. . . 




Low Malay . 


Robinson, Medhurst 




N. T. . 


1816 










& 33 




Javanese . . 


Trowte, succeeded by 
Briickner 




N. T. . 


1831 


Calcutta. 


Sundanese 


Grashius .... 




Lk. . . 


1866 




Narrinyeri 


Taplin 




Parts. . 


1865 


Adelaide. 


Tibetan . . 


Jaeschke (Mor.M.S.) 




N.T. (save 


1859- 


Lahore, &c. 






Lk.,Heb., 
Rev.) 


65 




Burmese . . 


? 




Gen., Ex. 


1863 




Loocbooan . 


Bettelheim . . . 


S.P.C.K. . 


Lk. — Rom. 


185s 


Hong-Kong. 


Dualla . . . 


A. SakQr (Bap. M.S.) 




Matt.— 


i860 








Ac, parts 
of 0. T. 






Zulu . . . 


AmericanMissionaries 




N. T. . 


1872 


Pondoland. 


Ditto. . . 


Callaway .... 




N.T., part 






of 0. T. 







D. Oihtr New Versions circulated hy the British and Foreign Bible Society hiU not modi 

by any Bible Society. 



Language. 


Translator. 


Owner. 


Part 
published. 


Date PUce 
of Publication. 


Grerman . . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 
Judaeo - Ger- 
man 
Ditto . . . 


Kistemaker . . . 
Allioli (Ratisbon) . 
Juda d'Allemand 

Revision by P«^ott& . 


Private 

Lond. Jews' 
Society 


N. T. . 
N. T. . 

B. . . 

. Pas. . . 


1815 
1825 
1838 
1819 

1873 


Munich. 
Miinster. 
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liangoage. 


Translator. 


Owner. 


Part 


Date 


Place 


pablished. 


of Publication. 


J'adseo- Polish 
Russy Modern 


Solomon . . : . 
Version of Holy 

Synod 
Beichardt .... 

Greenfield, &c. . . 
Carey and pundits . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto .... 

Ditto .... 
Haswell (Bap. M.S.) 
Gutzlaff and Tomlin. 
Bev. by Jones and 

Robinson (B.M.S.) 


L. Jews' Soc. 
BussianGovt. 


Pss. . . 
N.T., Pss. 


182 1 




Bebrew . 

Ditto . . . 
X>ogura . . 

f alpa . . . 

IKumaon . . 
Garwbal . . 
f eguese . . 
Siamese . . 
Ditto . . . 


Lond. Jews' 

oocioty 
Bagster. . 
Serampore 
Missionaries 

Ditto. . 

Ditto. . 

Ditto. . 


N. T. . 

N. T. . 
N. T. . 

N.T.. . 
Mt— Col. 
N. T. . 
N. T. . 
Lk., Jn. 
N. T. . 


1839 

1831 
1826 

1832 
1826 
1832 
1847 

1846 


London. 
Serampore. 

Serampore. 

Serampore. 

Serampore. 

Moulmein. 

Hong-Kong. 

Bangkok. 



II. NEW VERSIONS MADE BY THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 



Language. 



jSebrew-Span- 
ish 

Ditto. . . 

Sebrew • Ger- 
man 

Oreolese . . 

Turkish . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto. . . 
Ditto . . . 

Armeno-Turk- 
ish 

Azerbijan . . 

SyriaCyModem 
Arabic. . . 
Armenian, Mo- 
dem 

Koordish . . 

Marathi . . 
Paharee . . 

Surmese . • 
Siamese . . 
Japanese . . 

Chinese, Clas- 
sical 

Ditto, Peking 
Mandarin 
Ditto, Man- 
darin Colloq. 



Translator. 



Schauffler, and Far- 
man 

Christie .... 
Schaufiier & Schwartz 

Dutch Missionaries . 
Schauffler .... 
Schauffler*8 Revision 
Joint Revisers . . 

Ditto 

Goodell .... 



Rhea, Labaree, and 

Van Norden 
Amer. Missionaries. 
Smith and Vandyck 
Riggs, Adger and 

Goodell 
American student at 

Bebek 

Meth. Episoop. Miss. 

N. India 
Judson 

Brown, Hepburn and 

Greene 
Bridgman and Cul- 

bertson 
Schereschewsky . . 



Schereschewsky, 
Blodgett, Edkins 



Part pablished. 



O. T. 



O. T. 
0. T. 



Mk. . 
B. . 
Pent., Is, 
N. T. 
B. . 
O. T. 



Pss., Jn, 



N. T. 



N. T. 
Matt. 



B. . 

Parts 
,N. T. 

B. . 



0. T. 
N.T. 



Date 



PlaM 



of Pablication. 



184^ 

1873 
1846 

1863 
i860 
1877 
1877 
In press. 
1841 



1845 
1864 
1845 



1864 
1875 

1834 

1879 

1859-63 

1875 
1870 



Vienna. 
Constantinople. 



Vienna. 
Constantinople. 
Constantinople. 
Smyrna. 



Beyrout. 
Constantinople^ 

Constantinople^ 



Tokyo. 
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Translator. 



OhineBe, Canton 
Colloquial 
Ditto, Fob- 
ohau 

Ditto^ Amoy 
Ditto, Shang- 
hai 

Ebon . . . 
Kusaien . . 
Oilbelt Islands 



? Talmage, Doatie 
f Boone and Keith 



H. Bingham and 

Kanoa 
E. T. Doane . . . 
Amer. MiasionarieB . 

Wilder 

Presb. Missionaries . 



Walker, Preston and 
A. Bushnell 

Asher Wright . . 

Asher Wright . . 
S. B. Biggs, &C. , . 



Mrs. Bobertson 

H. H. St 
(A.B.C.F.M.) 



Part irablidied. 



PartofN. T. . 
N. T. . . . 



Matt, Mk., Ac. 
Mk., Lk., Jn. 
N. T. . . . . 

Gen., Ex. . . . 

B 

N. T. . . . . 
Gen., Mk., Lk., 

Bom., Cor. 
G^., Lk., Ao. — 

1 Cor. 
Gen.,Ex.,Pr.,&c., 

Jn., Ac. 

Is. 

N. T., Gen., 2 Ki 
Gospels .... 
Gospels .... 

B 

N. T 

Matt, Jn., 7 Epp. 

Acts 

N. T., parts of 0. T. 
1-3 Jn. . . . 
Matt 

Acts 

? 



Bat« 



Flaca 



of PnbUeatkSL 



1865 



1863-7 
1863 
1866- 

1875, 6 
1864 
1865 



1848-67 

1852-78 

1848- 

1867 
1874, 75 
1864-78 
1854 
1867^ 

1879 
1854- 

1871 
1848 



in. VEBSIONS MADE BY THE FOLLOWING SOCIETIES :—* 



Language. 


Translator. 


Part published. 


Date 


Place 


of Publication. 


I. National 
Bible Society 
of Scotland: — 
Gaelic . . . 

Efik . . . 

Ditto . . 
Malay . . . 
Javanese . . 
Japanese . . 


Revision by Clerk 

and McLaughlin 
Hugh Goldie . . . 

Bobb 

Boskott .... 

Tokyo version (Piper, 
&c.) 


N. T 

0. T. .... 

N. T 

Parts .... 
Gen. i — xi., Jonah 


t86o 

1862 
1868 
1877 

1878 


Edinbuigfa. 
Edinburgh. 
Haarlem. 

Tokyo. 



* To make more complete the view of work done by these Societies, old versuma printed 
and circulated by them are included. 
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Bate 


Place 


Lanepoage. 


Translator. 


Fart published. 






of Fablieation. 


9 a aoctety TOT 










A T V TffC V V V 'V 5/ 










Chfist idn 




















XX vit Wl/ll/ • • 


W. H. Brett . , 




1850-60 




^^TftblC • • • 


A.thanasiu8 of A.ntioch 


i>ss., N. T. . . 


1725-7 


X^lvuO ... 




■R 


lo^y— 5U 


I/ondon. 




rett 






A V 


W H. Brett 


(rnsn A ti a^T% 


1850-6 


London. 


vyupuo • • 




N T 


1547 






Matter's revision of 


B 


1 84.0— 






Alartin 






Crreek,ADoi6Dt 




K T 

Sy , 1.% m m m . 






Ditto » 


Scrivener .... 


N. T 






Itahan . , . 


JRevision of Diodati • 


B.* *. [ 


1855 




JjOOCDOOftD • 


■l-'OwvClUClLU • • • 


Sj* • • * * . 


1855 


Hong-Kong. 


ld[ftlt68e . 




Gosp. , Acts . . 


1829- 




and native 




Mota . . . 


Palmer (Banks' Isl.) 


Gosp., Ac, 1 Jn. . 






Polish 


Jakowski's rev. of 


R 








Danzig version 






Portuguese . 


[Revision of Fereira . 


B 








Lucena's revision of 


B 














. S00600. . . 


Duport (C.M.S.) . . 


Matt Mk Jn 






Tamil 


CrrkflnAln 

\jrVMSLIC10 . • . . 






Welsh . 


Moses Williams' 


B 


1718 






Bible" 






v/jiDwa • • 


O'Meara 


Pss 


1054 


X orouM9« 


3- JSWit 1 Td/Mr 










IcUton Soctcty^ 












B 






IX/anorAl* 








isaDScnt • 




B 






Onya • • • 


Careyy Sutton and 


b' 






Buckley 








n otaI ASA 


J. Chater, C. Carter 


B 






Dualla • • . 


A. Saker .... 


B. 






Armenian . . 


G. C. Aratoon . . 


N. T.* ! ! ! ! 






Hindi . . . 


J. Chamberlain, J. 










Parsons 








TTi n (1 11 s1:A.n 1 

J.X1UUUBWUU • 


Yates, Jas. Thomas. 


N. T. .... 






Persian • • 


U« Marty n and C. B. 










Lewis 








Garo . . . 




Parts of N. T. . 






Lepcha . . 


Niebel and J. C. Page 


Parts of N. T. . 






Mussulman- 


B. Ellis .... 


Parts of N. T. . 






Bengali 










Japanese . . 


Nathan Brown . 


Parts of N. T. . 






Isubu • . . 


J. Merrick • . . 


Parts of N. T. . 






4, Trinitarian 










BiUe Society: 










Polish . . . 


Warsaw Revision . 








Portuguese . 










Spanish . . 


! 
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Langnage. 


Tranalator. 


Part pabliahed. 


Date 


Place 


of PoblicatioiL 


5. Pruttian 

Bible Society: 
Oermao . . 

Ditto. . . 

Ditto . . . 
Wendiah, Upper 

Do. Lower 
Polish . 
LithuaDian . 


Han8tein*B revision of 

Luther 
Conrad's ditto . . 
Strack and Kleinert*s 

Conrad's rev. of Fritze 


B 

B. 

B. 

B 

B 

N T 

B 


1819 

1824 
x^Tl 
1820 
1822-5 
1821 
10U4 


Berlin. 

Berlin. 

Obebun. 

Bautzen. 

Berlin. 

Posen. 

n>iie. 


6. WUrtemherg 

German . . 

Ditto . . . 
Greek, Ancient 
Zulu . . . 

Amhario . . 


Canstein Text 
Halle rev. of Luther 
Textus Eeceptus . . 
) WiththeBasleB.S. ( 
V A,nd "RAfllA Ev J 
) Miss. 80c. ( 


B. 

B 

N. T 

N. T. .... 

B 

N. T.* . ! . 


1815 
1866 
1853 


Stuttgart. 
Stuttgart. 


7. Berg Bible 
German . . 


Knag's rev. of Luther 




1848 


Elberfeld. 


8. 8ax(m Bible 
Society : — 

WendishjUpper 


Tinf.ViAP 

Immisch, Siohert, &c. 




1071; 




9. Strashurg 
German . . 


Revision of Luther . 




1819-28 


Strashurg. 


10. Schleswig 
HoUteinBible 
Society : — 
German . . 








Schleswig. 


II. Niimberg 
Bible Society: 
German . . 


Hopf 8 rev. of Luther 


B 


1852 


Niirnberg. 


12. Bremen* 
BiMe Society: 

German . . 
Ewe . . . 

13. Bcule Bible 


iSchlegei, Bmder & 
Weighe 


Gosp., Ac, Pas. . 


1877 

1860-72 


Bremen. 
Stuttgart 


Society : — 
German . . 
Zulu . . . 
Malayalam . 


Luther 

Annamm & Greiner 


B 

N. T. . . . . 


I8I5 

1857 
1868 


Basle. 

Mangalore. 

Mangalore. 


14. S,0(dl Bible 

Society : — 
German . . 






1838 


S. Gall 



* Stier^B Bible has had a large cVTc\]i\a\.\0Ti Vu Q[«lls^'^^^3[iQ^i^ uot pxinted by Bit 
Societiea, 
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Langoas^. 


Translator. 


Part published. 


Date 


Place 


of Publication. 


i5» -BemeJSiblc 
Society: — 
German . . 




B. ..... 


1784-1845 


Berne. 


16. Laustmne 
Bible Society: 

French . . 

UILIO ... 

1 7. OenevaBtbU 


Lausanne version '. 
Bumier, de la Sarpe, 
&c. 


N. T 


1839-72 


Lausanne. 


Society: — * 
Grreek, Modem 






1830 


Geneva. 


18. Coire Bible 

Society: — 
It manes e, 
XiOwer 
Ditto, Ober- 
land 


Otto'Carisch . . . 


0. T 

N. T 


1815 
1856 


Coire. 
Coire. 


19* PTOtestobnt 
Bible Society 
€tt Paris: — 

French . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto , . . 


Martin 

Ostervald .... 

Oltramare .... 


B 

B 

N. T. . . . . 


1835 
1876 


Paris. 


20. Bible Society 
of France: — 
French . . 










If 7)oM,isth. Rihlp. 

Society: — 
Danish . . 
Ditto . . . 

Ditto. . . 
Icelandic . . 

Greenhuid 
Faroese . . 
Tamil . . . 
Creolese . . 


Besen-Swaning's vers. 
Eevision by Kalkar, 
Kothe & Hermansen 
A Committee . . . 
Thorlakson's vers. 
cv/rd Henderson 

Schroeter . . ; . 
Ziegenbalg & Gnindler 


B 

B. ... . . 

N. T 

Matt. .... 

B 


1872 

1819 
1827 

1829 
1817 
1820 
1818 


Copenhagen. 
Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen. 
Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen. 
Banders. 
Tranquebar. 
Copenhagen. 


22. Norwegian 
Bible Society: 

Norweg^ . 
Ditto . . . 

Quanian, or 
Norw. Lapp 
Ditto . . . 


The Danish Text. . 
Bevised version . . 

Lars Haetta's rev. . 


B 

N.T. . . . . 
N. T 


1840 


Christiania. 
Christiania. 
Christiania. 



* The Geneva editions of the French were printed privately : the same holds of Segond'i 
version. 
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Laafoifft. 


Translator. 


Part published. 


Date 


Place 


of PnbUcation. 


23. Swedith 
Bible Society: 
Swedish . . 


Standard yerdon 






Stockholm. 


14. Netheiiandi 
BibU Society: 
Batch . • . 
Jayaaese . . 
Dajak . . . 
BatU (Toba) . 

Macassar . . 
Bugis . . . 
A^. . . 
Low Malay . 
High Malay . 
Sandanese 

(Rom. Char.) 

Ditto(Arab.) 
Coragao . . 
Surinam . . 


States-General vers. 
J. F. C. G^ericke . 

Van der Tunk . . 

B. F. Matthes . . 

Ditto .... 
Hermann .... 

H. 0. Klinkert . . 

Ditto 

Conradi .... 


B 

B 

B 

Gen., Ex., Matt., 

Lk.. Ac. 
Gen., Gosp., Ac. . 
Gen., Gosp., Ac. . 

Matt 

Phs., N. T. . . 
N.T., Gen. . . 

Lk 

Matt 

N.T. .... 


1858 
1859-67 

1863-74 
1863-74 

1852 
1846, 53 
i868-7a 

i878 

1878 
184 1 
1846 


Macassar and 
Amsterdam. 

Leyden. 

Leyden. 
Curayao. 
Bautzen. 


15. Bhenith 
Mimonary 
Society: — 

Dajak . . . 

Batta (Toba) . 

Batta (Man- 
daheling) 


Hardiland . . . . 
Nommensen . . . 
Schreiber and Betz . 


O.T. .... 
Lk., Jn. . . . 
Lk., Jn. . . . 


1858 
1875 
1873 


Amsterdam. 

Batavia 

Batavia. 


16. Berlin 
Misnonary 
Society: — 
Hosa-Kafir . 
Zuln-Eafir . 

Sato (Sesuto) 


Krapf 


B 

Matt.— 2 Cor. . . 

Parts .... 


1868 
1864 

1870 


K.Williamstwn 
Pietermaritz- 

berg. 
Berlin. 


17. Moravian 
Missionary 
Society at 
Hermhut: — 

Mosquito . . 

Iroquois . . 

Nicobarese . 


Griinwald .... 
Zeisberger. . . . 
W. A. RoepstorflF . 


Parts .... 
Three Gospels . . 
Matt. i. — xxvi . 


1864 
preparing. 
1* 


Stuttgart 



NoTE.^The Compiler of the above Tables will thankfully receive notice of errors 
omissions that may be discovered by the reader. Kindly address 146, Queen Yictoru 
Street, London, £.C. 
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AFGHANS, Mission work among, 

345 
Africa : — 

Baxton's, Sir T., Paper on, 35 
Central, 60 

Character of Natives, 37 
Converts in, 60 

£. and W. Coasts, Missions in, 38 
East, 90 

Former ignorance of, 35 

Interest in, 36 

Moffat, Dr., on, 64 

Mohammedanism spreading in, 327 

Natal and Zululand, 276 

New Central Missions, co-operation 

in, 22 
South, 92 

Ambhioa, Missions in the North-west 
of, 280 

Americak Bible Sooibit, its work, 
423 

Amerioab Board : — 
Foreign Missions, for, 225 
Recent growth, 226 

Anderson, F., Esq., on the Basle Mis- 
sion, 147 

Appia, M., on the Basnto Mission, 85 
Arabic Scriptures, their wide diffu- 
sion, 364 
Arcot, Mission in, 196 
Armenians, 319 ; Harpoot, 402 
AsHANTEE, Mission in, 58 
AsHTON, Rev. R. S., on the work of 
the Evangelical Continental Society, 
370 

"D APTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY : 
West Africa, in, 43 

West Indies, in the, 36 
Barton, Rev. J., 136, 160 
Basle Missionary Sooieiy : — 

Africa, in, 57 

China, in, 205 

Western India, in, 142, 147, 148 
Basuto Mission, 85-87 
Berlin Missionary Society: — 

Africa, work of, in, $0-53 
Berry, Rev. D. M., on work in Paris, 

37' 
Bible : — 

Arabic, in, 364 
China, in, 175 
General circulation, 233 
Japan, in, 243 
Madagascar, in, 284 



Bible (continiied) ; — 

Mexico, in, 88 

New Versions of, 414-428 

World, in the, 229 
Bible Society, British and Foieigiiy 

230 ; Table of Versions, 414, &c. 
Bible Societies, 229, 234, 259, 261, 

424-428 
BiBLB Society of Scotland : — 

China, in, 260 

Colporteurs of, 261 

Its general work, 259 

Japan, in, 261 

New Versions, 424 
Bible Translation Society, its work, 

25 1 ; its versions, 425 
Billing, Rev. R. C, his speech at 

Exeter Hall, 383 
Blackwood, Dr., on Turkish Missions, 

359 

Blencowe, Rev. Q-., his Paper on 

Native Races, 275 
BoARDXAN, Rbv. Gt. D., in Bnrmah, 

189 

BoYDBN, Rbv. W., 29 

Brenan, Rev. J. E., his Paper on 

Missions to the Jews, 373 
BuRMAH, Mission in, 189 
Burns, Rev. W., in China, 205 
Bu^HBLL, Bev. R., 90 
Buxton, Sir T. F., his Paper on Central 

Africa, 35, 85 



pAIRO, schools in, 333 

^ Cavan, Earl of, his Address, 28 

Che-Foo Convention, 255 

Cbeh-Kiang Mission, 249 

Cbih-Li Mission, 251 

China Inland Mission, 210, 247, 255, 

252 
China : — 

Cheh-Eiaug, 249 

Chih-Li, 251 

Converts, 207, 213, 217-219, 254 

Fuh-Kien, 249 

Qan-Hwuy, 252 

History of Missions in, 1 70, 247 

Hu-Peh, 252 

Eiang-Si, 253 

Kiang-Su, 250 

Kwang-Tung, Missions in, ^7 
Legge, Dr., on, 221 
McCJaitYiy, Ba^. i oii, 
MaxweW, lix., on, ao^ 
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Ghiha {continued) : — 
Missioni, 143, 171 

Need, 354 

Open, Eer. J. McCarthy, 156 

Population, 211, 254 

Population and Christiana, 354 

Belations of, to Christianity, 168 

Beligions of, 169 

Besalts, 172 

Shan-Tung, 251 

Shing-King, 253 

Stevenson, Be v. W. P., on, 215 
, Strength, 171 

Taylor, Ber. J. H., on, 210, 247 
Chihbsb : — 

Ambassador, 223 

Australia, in, 200 

Home, at, 211 
Cbbistiasitt, naturalised, 401 
Chuboh Missionart Sooibtt : — 

Afghans, 345 

Among Bed Indians, 287 

Central Africa, in, 41, 63 

China, in, T97 

N. W. America, in, 280 

Turkey, in, 326 
Civilisation established in one genera- 
tion, 401, 402 
Clark, Mr. H., on Madagascar, 284 
Clark, Bev. Dr.: — 

Address of, on Missions in the 
Turkish Empire, 107 

Speech in Exeter Hall, 399 
Colokisation : — 

A Bad Colonist, 276 

A Good One, 276 

General Qt)od of, 277 

How to Improve, 279 

Influence of, on Native Races, Paper 
on, 275 
Coke, Dr., in America, 56 
Colporteurs : — 

China, in, 204 

Generally, 236 

India, in, 141, 316 
Conference, General 

Committee, 4 

Delegates, 6 

India, in, 24 

Liverpool, at, i 

Mildmay Park, at, its Origin, 2 

Proceedings of, 15 
Copts, The, 342 
CusT, B. N., Esq., 154, 381 

DUMAS, PASTOBM., on France, 372 
Duncan, Bev. W., Work of, in 
N. W. America, 281 
Dutch Government : — 

Indian Archipelago, in the, 137 
Missions, 137, 154, 155 
S. Africa, in, 52 



Dutch BKroEviD Church Miasiovs, 
195 

EDUCATION 
^ Cairo, in, 333 
Government, 125, 136, I49» '5*» 

159. 
India, in, 124 
Indigenous, 125 

Influence on Female Bducation, 201 
Lovedale, at, 68 

Missionary, 125, 132, 144, 146, 149 
Mohammedan, 332 
Syria, in, 318, 353 
Throogh Sabbath Schools In Europe, 
367 

Turkey and Syria, in, i lo 
West Indies, in, 34, 35 
Women, of, 295 
Egypt :— 

Its Population, 342 
Missions in, Paper on, 343 
Emahoipatioh : — 

On African Missions, 62 
Besults of, in West Indies, 29 
Ethbrington, Mrs., on the Women of 

India, -312 
Euphrates, Mission on, 319 
Evangelical Continental Qocibtt, 

Exeter Hall, Final Meeting in, 383 

FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE 
EAST :— 
Extent of, 297 
Origin of, 296 
Society for, 296 
Success of, 298 
Female Education : — 
East, in the, 295 
India, in, 308 
Society for, 296 
Syria, in, 1 10, 
Turkey, in, 319 
Whately, Miss, on, 296 
Ferguson, Mrs., on the Women of 

India, 302 
Ferguson, Bev. W., 20 t 
Ferris, Bev. Dr., Paper on Japan, 237 
Fiji, 268 

FisHKR, Bev. F., 61, 150 
FoocHow, School at, 300 
FooKiEN, Mifisioa, 197 
Formosa, 207 
France : — 

Its Foreign Missionary Society, 85 

Beligious State of, 371-373 
Frek Church of Scotland Mission, 

on L. Nyassa, 39 
Freedmen : — 

America, in, 53 
y Colle?,e for, J 4 
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Frisnds' Missionary SocfiSTT, in Ma- 
dagascar, 284 ^ 
FuH-EiEN, MissioD, 249 

nAN-HWUY, Mission, i$2 

^ German- LuTHB&AN Missions in 

India, 122 
Gray, Ekv. W., 141 
Guinea, New, Tribes, State of, lan- 
guages of, 282 

ITAKKAS, in China, 205 

^ Hambbro, Rev. Mr., in China, 205 

Hartley, Mr. F. J., on Sonday-SchoolB 

on the Continent, 367 
Hawaii, 267, 270; its first Missionaries, 

403 

Hebioh, Bey., 148 
Herdman, Rev. Dr., 63 

His Address, 95 
Hill, Sir W., 179, 323 
Hinduism : — 

Its Decay, 165 

Relation to Christianity, in, 1 64 

HoK-Los, in China, 205 

HoNG-KoNO, Schools in, 246 

Hughes, Rev. T. P. :— 
Education in India, 149 
Paper on Missions to Mohammedans, 
323 ; to Afghans, 345 

Hu-Pkh, Mission, 252 

Hutchinson, E. J., Esq., on Emancipa- 
tion and East Africa, 62 

JAPAN:— 

^ American Societies in, 244 

Church Formed, 243 

Converts, 245 

Education oif, 240 

First Missionaries, 238 

Number of Missionaries, 244 

Schools, 244 

State of People, 238 

Strangely opened, 404 
Jenkins, Rev. E. E., his Paper on the 

Spread of Christianity, 161 
Jessup, Rev. Db., on Missions in Syria, 

363 

Jesuits in Madagascar, 288 
Jews : — 

Missions to, 373, 377 

Society for, 374 
Johnston, Rev. J., 145 
JuDSON, Rev. Dr., 189, 392, 393 

TTAFIRS, 47, 50, 6 1,- 64, 68, 340 
^ Karens : — 

Mission to, 189 

Success of, 190 

Who are the, rpo 
KiANChSif Misaion, 253 



EiANQ-Su, Mission, 250 
EiNNAiRD, Lord, 295 
EoLS, Mission to, in Ghota Nagpore, 
122 

KoTHA Byu, 189 

Euo Sung Tao, Chinese Ambassador, 
^23 

EwANG-TuNG, Missionaries in, 247 

LAGOS, Trade of, 45 
Lawes, Rbv. W. G., on New Gui- 
nea, 281-284 
Leohler, Rev. Mr., in China, 205 
Lbgqe, Rev. Dr. : — 
His Paper on China, 168 
Speech on China, 223 
Literature, Christian : — 
Among Mohammedans, 326 
India, in, 141, 142, 316 
Japan, in, 238 
Lovedale, at, 61 
Religious Tract Society, of, 347 
Turkey, in, 112 
Littleoot, Rev. F. G., 333 
LiVA, Senora., 88 
Liverpool Conference, i, 329 
LiviNGSTONiA, 39, 75; its establish- 
ment and growth, 395-399 ; its pre- 
sent work, 6 r 
London Missionary Soctety : — 
Lake Tanganyika, on, 41 
Madagascar, in, 288 
New Guinea, in, 283 
Polynesia, in, 267 
LOVEDALB : — 

How supported, 72 

Its Agents, 43, 61 

Its Aims, 68 

Its Growth, 74 

Manual Labour at, 70 

Paper on, 68 

Results, 75 

Studies, 69 

Unsectarian, 71 
Lowe, Dr., Paper of, on Medical Mis- 
sions, 76 
Loyalty Islands, 268 

MALAN, Major, 85 

M'All, Rev. R. W., his work in 

Paris, 371 
McCarthy, Rbv. J., on China, 255 
Maopib, R. a., Esq., 245, 338 
MaoGill, Rev. Dr. H., 159, 339, 381 
Madagascar : — 

History of, 288 

London Mission in, 288 

Native Agency, 285 

Progress of, 289 

The Bible in, 1%^ 

The ¥rieiida' ^iA^aavaivYa., 1.%.^ 
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IfATHmov, Jamii, Bsq., on the Jews, 

377 

Maxwill, Db., Speech of, on China, 
104 

ICiDioAL Missions 

Agents, 78 

AssistantB, 81 

China, in, 171 

Functions of, 77 

Good of, 82 

History of, 77 

India, in, 318 

Mohunmedeins, to, 35a 

Paper on, 76 

Their Status, 79 
Mklahbsia, 268, 194 
Mixioo : — 

Stateof People in, 88 

The Bible in, 88 

MiOBONXSIA, 267 

M1HHAHA88A, Missionary success in, 

140, 156 
Missions, FoRKiaN:^ 

Africa, in, 35 

Burmah, in, 189 

Confucianism, &c^ in China, 168 

Co-operation of the Agencies, 22 

Dutch India, in, 139, 155 

Egypt, in, 333, 341, 343 

India, iu, 117 

In Relation to Hinduism and Moham- 
medanism, 161, 326, 359, 361 
In Eelation to Slavery, 62 
Management and Finances, 338 
Ministers for, 102, 106 
Motives to, 99 
Opposition to, 103 
Polynesia, in, 267 
Rapid progress of, 384 
Responsibility of Church, 98 
Sciipe, 10 1 
Statistics, 340 
Syria, in, 318, 354 
Their Claims, 96 

Their Influence on English Interests 

abroad, 17 
Their Influence on Home Work, 16, 

102 

Their wide Work and Claims, 407-413 

Turkey, in, 107, 327, 359 

Union in, 144, 159 

Vast Sphere, 202 

West Indies, in, 31 
Mitchell, Rev. M., D.D., Paper of, on 

Education in India, 124, 137 
MoppAT, Rev. R., D.D., on Africa, 

64 

Mohammedanism : — 
Africa, in, 327 
Central Asia, in, 328 
Decliue of, 324 
Dutch India) in, 137 



Mohaxxidanisx {continued) 
Egypt, in, 343 
India, in, 161 
Its Principles, 161 
Its Relations to ChristiMiity, i6t, 

Modes of dealing with, 329 
Persia, in, 327 
Strength of, 323 
Turkey, in, 107, 3«3, 3«5 

MOMBASSA, 63 

Mullens, Db., Paper on the Increased 
Co-operation of Ifissionary Agencies^ 

32 

Murdoch, Eby. Db., Paper on the Karen 
Mission, 189 ; Speech at Bzeter Hall, 
390 

MuiB, Sir Wiluax, Opening Address 
of, 15; also 116, 161, 201 

■fJATAL, 277 

Native Agents : — 

Burmah, in, 191 

China, in, 198, 208, 217 

Genendly, 151 

India, in, 298, 308 

Japan, in, 261 

Lovedale, at, 68 

Madagascar, in, 285 

New Hebrides, in, 292 

Polynesia, in, 2CX>, 270 

Proposed in America, for Aiiiea, 54 

Syria, in, 318 

Turkey, in, 110, 363 
Native Races : — 

Africa, in, 275 

New Guinea, in, 282 

Polynesia, in, 267 
Nestobians, Missions among, 327 
Nktheblands Missionaet Sooxett : — 

Its History, 153 

Work in Dutch India, 155 
Neurdenbubq, Rev. J. N., Paper of, 

XT 

New Guinea : — 

Its Tribes, 282 

Mission in, 283 

Their Habits, 283 

Trade, 291 
New Hebrides : — 

Mission in, 290 

People, 290 

Progress, 293 

Trade, 291 
New, Rev. C, 91 
Normal School, Calcutta, 181 
Nyassa, Lake, 39, 395-399 



PIUM :— 

Anti- Opium Society, 220 
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OsBORHB, Rev. M. C, 55 
Ottoman Empire : — 

Coll^;es in, no 

Bgypt, 333, 341 

Female Missionaries in, 1 1 t 

History of Missions in, 108 

Mohammedanism in, 329 

Scriptures in, 1 1 1, 364 

Syria, 318, 352, 363 

The GFospel in, 107 

pARIS, Work n, 370 

Pabis Missionart Society : — 

Its Catholicity, 85 

Work in South Africa, 86 
Patkb, Rev. J. E. : — 

Indian Christian Literature, 141 

On the Women of India, 315 
Pbrrt, Bishop : — 

On Melanesia, 294 

On S. African Missions, 83 
PoLWARTH, Lord, Address of, 202, 243 
Presbttbrian Church ih England 

Missions, in China, 204 
Fresbtterian Missions : — 

Central Africa, in, 39 - 

China, in, 205, 216, 263 

New Hebrides, in, 290 

Soath Africa, in, 39, 60, 64, 66 
Polynesia : — 

Missions in, Paper, 266 

Modes of Work, 272 

Moral Progress, 269 

Native Agency, value. Plan of, 270 

Number of Converts, 266 

Races of, 266 

Various Missions, 267 
Portuquesb in East and West Africa, 
^ *5 

Pbbvost, Admiral, 280 
Propagation op the (Jospbl Society: — 

Melanesia, in, 273 

South Africa, in, 84 
PuNSHON, Rev. Dr., his Speech at 

Exeter HaU, 385 

DED INDIANS 

Happy Eesults of Missions, 287 

Their Territory, 287 
Rbed, Rev. C. B. B., on the Bible 

Work of the World, 229 ; Tables, 

414 

Reformed Dutch Church Mission, 
195 

Revision op Scriptures, 232, 364, 414 
Rhenish Mission : — 

Dutch India, in, 137 

South Africa, in, 92 
Riley, Dr., in Mexico, 89 
Roman Catholic Missions in China, 

174 

Ross, Rbv. W., of South Africa, his 
History, 61 
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QAIT QUALA, 192 
^ Schools ; — 

Africa, in, 58 

Bazaar, 135, 297 

Boarding Schools, 134 

Burmah, in, 193 

China, in, 171 

Egypt, in, 333 

India, in, 124, 143, 149, ,5a, 31^ 

Japan, m, 239 

South Africa, in, 68 

Syria, in, 353, 366 

Turkey, in, 110 

West Coast of India, 141 

Zenana, 309, 313, 317 
Schrbiber, Dr.: — 

On Dutch India, 137 

On South Africa, 91 
SoHRENK, Rev. E., 57, 142 
Scriptures : — 

Circulation, 233, 364 

Mexico, in, 88 

Revision, 232 

Translation, 230, 364 

Turkey, in, 1 1 1, 364 
Shaftesbury, Earl of, 383 
Shan-Tung, Mission, 25 1 
Sheering, Ret. M. A., Paoeron India, 

117 

Shing-Eing, Mission, 253 
SiBREE, Rev. J., on Madagascar, 
288 

Sicily, the Gospel in, 379 
Sierra Leonb \—>- 

Its Missions, 44 

When Founded, 43 
Singapore, Sdiool at, 299 
Slavery :— 

A Hindrance to Missions, 62 

Central Africa, in, 38 

Madagascar, in, 284 

West Indies, in, 31 
Slowan,Mr.W., On the National Bibb 

Society of Scotland, 259. 
Smith, Mrs., Paper of, on Syrian 

schools, 3S3 
Smith, Rrv. G., on China, 263 
Smith, Rbv. Thobhley, 46, 3*81 
Societies, Missionary :— 

Advantages of, Separate, 26 

Their Mutual Co operation, 22 
Spirit, The Holy ; His Agency in Mis- 

sions, 391-395 
Stanley, Mr., 41, 42 
Stevenson, J.,E8Q., Address on African 

Missions, 59 

Stevenson, Rbv. W. Fleming, on China. 

215 ^ 
Stbwart, Rev. Dr. 

His Paper on Lovedale, 68 
Speech at Exeter Hall, Utliiv 
Btonia, ^95— i99 
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Stock, Euoira, Esq. : — 

On the Fooehow MiMbn, 197 

On N. W. America^ 186-7 
8un>iT-SoHOOL8 : — 

France, in, 368 

Germany, in, 369 

India, in, 134* 3 H 

Sunday-Schools in Beyroni, 358 

Sweden and Norway, in, 369 

Switcerland, in, 368 
Stria, The American MiBsion in, by 

Dr. Jesaup, 363 

TANGANTIEA, Lake, 41 

^ Tatlor, Bey. J. Hddsov, AddreaseB 
on Ohioa, 210, 247 

Thompson, Mrs. Bowu, Her School- 
work in Syria, 354 

Thompsov, Eby. Dr., Address of^ loi, 
237, 266 

Tigris, Mission on the, 318 

TnrvRYKLLT, Missions in, 123 

Toroa, 267, 270 

Tract Sooiitt, Missionary-work of, 

346 
Tracts : — 

Instances of, 352 

Paper on their Usefalness, 346 
Trarslatior ov Scripturis, 65, 230, 

293. 

Trayanoorr, Missions in, 123 
Turret : — 

Dr. Je&Bup on, 363 

History of the Gospel in, 107 

Mission-work in, 325 

Besults of, 109 

The Gospel in Turkey and Egypt, 
402 

"Women's Work in, 3 18 

TTNDEEHILL, Dr. :— 

^ His Paper on some Resolts of 
Emancipation, 29, 152 
On the Bible Translation Society, 261 

United Mbiuodist Free Church Mis- 
sion, 90 

Uniyeksity Mission, 40, 84 

Urmston, Mrs., on the WcHuen of India, 
302 

VERNACULAR EDUCATION SO- 
Y CIETY, 141 
Vernier, Sionor, on Sicily, 379 
Victoria Ntanza, 41 

WANGEMANN, Db. 
On China, 246 
On SoQth African Missions, 46 



War :— 

Its Disastrous Effect in South Afiries^ 
66, 340 

Besults of, in Turkey, 11 4 
Watsor, RiY. Dr., of Dundee : — 

Education in India, 143 
Watsor, Rry. Dr., of £^pt:— 

On Mission-work in Egypt^ 34 1 
Wrrr, Ery. a. R, 296 

WSITRRROHT, MbS.: — 

Her Paper on the Women of India, 
179 

Wells, Ery. Dr.:— 

On Reformed Dutch Church Missions, 
19s 

Wbslrtar Missiovart Sooirtt 

Polynesia, in, 267 

West Indies, in, 55 
Wist Indies, Missions in the : — 

Cost of, 34 

Emancipation in, 30 

Religious Bodies in, 33 

Results of, 32 

Slavery in, 29 

Wesleyans in, 5^ 
West, Miss, on the Women of Syiisi 

318 

Whatelt, Miss E. J., Paper on Fenale 

Education in the East, 296 
Whatelt, Miss M. L., Paper on Schods 

in Cairo, 333 
White, Rey. 0. H., D.D., 53 
White, Rey. L. B., Paper on the Foreign 

Work of the R. Tr. Society, 346 
Wilson, Rey. Dr., his Address, 92 
Whitmbb, Rey. S. J. : — 

The Chinese in Australia, 199 

Paper on Polynesia, 266 
Women of India : — 

Bible Women, 183 

Egyptian, 334 

Etherington, Mrs., Speech on, by, 

Ferguson, Mrs., Speech on, by, 308 

In China, 263 

Jewish, 306 

Mohammedan, 304 

Paper on, 179 

Syrian, 318 

Urmston, Mrs., Speech on, by, 302 

7ENANA :— 

^ Described, 179 

Missions, 18 1, 20I, 291, 308, 313 

Zulus : — 

Work among them, 275 

Their Tribal SubordinatuHiy 279 



fHE OLD HALL SCHOOL, WELL IHCTOH, SALOP. 

PBINGIPAL : J. EDWABD CBANAGE, H.A., Ph.D., of the ITniverBity of Jena. 
tUhor qf Mental Edttcatumy'* of three Lectures on the " Tabernade in the WUderneas,'* <^c. ^c. 
Lecturer to the Society of Arts, ^c. ^c. 
Vice-Principal : ROBERT WESTON, Esq. 
Head Master : F. J. HASLUGK, Esq., B.A. OxonJ^ 
Mathematicai. Master : GEO. AITKENS, Esq., B.A. Camtab. 
Modern Languages Master : MONS. KUSTER, of the University or Erlangen. 
JLwiSQ Teacher : H. J. NOTES, Esq., Certificated Master of the Department of 

Science and Art. 

Hebrew Teacher : Aev. ISRAEL GREENBERG, Jewish Minister, Wolverhampton. 
Shorthand Teacher : T. NICHOLLS, Esq. 



W»M for Board and Lodging (txoluHve of School Fees, at under), per Term of Twelve TFwJfe*.— Private 
»i]8 above 18 years of age, with separate bedroom, and other privilefces, 60 f^aineas ; Ditto, under IS, 
iToineas; Boarders, 20 guineas; * Ditto, under 10 years of age, 15 guineas; Separate bedroom for one 
9 10 guineas; Ditto, for two boys (each), 8 guineas; Ditto, for three boys (each), 6 guineas ; *For Boys 
o enter the School under 10 years of age, the charge remains 16 guineas. 

'fchool Fees {for Education only), per Term qf Ttoelne English Education, with Latin, Greek, and 

^.hematics, £1 4s.; French and German (each), £1 lis. 6d. ; Itolian, Spanish (each), £3 Ss. ; Hebrew, 
iSfl.; Drawing in Lead, £1 Us. 6d. ; Ditto, Water Colours, Oils (each), £3 Ss.; Piano, Singing (each), 
dl8. 6d.; Org^, £4 48.; Shorthand, £1 Is.; Drilling (during summer months), per annum, £l Is. 
^B. Cranagb's undeviating aim is to TSiLiir the boys committed to his care, not only in mental 
vnisitions, but in their whole moral and physical being; believing that as much pains and unremitting 
»aition are required for the latter as the former. Attention is given not onlr to the studies which the 
'm pursue, but to their recreation, games, and amusements— upon the principle, that almost every 
Mdent affords materials for improvement, and opportunities for the formation of ooon habits. His main 
fttct in the intellectual culture is, to tbioh thb bot to think, without omitting the positive work 
t hard study necessary to brace " the nerves of the mind," for the making of a scholar. Above all, Dr. 
wanage's desire is to bring his pupils to Christ as their Saviour, and to help them to walk like Chris<^ as 
example. The boysattecd with Dr. Cranage on Sunday Mornings the evangelical ministry at Christ 
3ureh, Wellington, Rev. T. L. Butler, B.A., Vicar, and in the evening the services at his Mission Hall 
She town, conducted by himself. He finds the most wonderful difference in the progn^ess and conduct of the 
~m committed to his care, according to the measure of sympathy and moral support he receives flrom the 
■Wits and guardians of the boys. He earnestly solicits their hearty and constant co-operation in his 
dous labours. . 

^he skeleton Report will give a sticcinct view of the subjects of study. The aim is to give a 
»aroaghly liberal education, without too exclusive attention to Latin and Greek. In the study of 
roages the system of Arnold is considered admirable, but not perfect; the Grammar (Public School 
ner) is therefore suppliei, and iteration and reiteration, of declensions, copjugations, and rules, to 
rasa indelibly, by rote even, all the fVindamentals, is resorted to. Latin, as the basis of most moder> 
Kwean languages, is considered— even to boys not going to college— very important ; it is deemed also 
^ desirable for cdl boys to be able to read the Greek Testament before leaving school. Greek hi all 
I above the Third is part of the school curriculum, and it is to be hoped that no parents will 
; to boys taking their place in the studv, for long experience has shown that when the regular 
9 is not followed, other work, instead of being done better, \a invariably worse, 
ne subjects are taught by familiar Lectures only, illustrated by apparatus; while many others are 
KflHdonally thus exemphfied. A report of eaoh boy's improvement and conduct ia sent to his parents 

tfoardians six times in each year. 
!!3Doe in each year the School is examined by the author!^ and direction of the Syndif^ate appointed 
the University of Cambridge, and a copy of the report is sent to the parents or guardians of each 
There are also examinations at the end of the other two Terms by the masters of the School on 
■i work of the previous Session ; a report of which i« sent to the parents. 

■here are three orders of distinction in the School conferred for proficiency, combined with good con- 
Vlti—lst, Holder of a Certificate; 2nd, Palmer, or Holder of the Palm; 3rd, or highest, Grecian. These 
QKNirs are awarded on the report of the Cambridge Syndicate. 

iH silver medal is competed for at the end of each Term. The boy first in the examination receives it» 
to b«it a third time keeps it. 

3Kbe bovs' Reading B >om is (hmished with good Periodicals and a well-selected Library. 
■The School-house is delightfolly and most healthily situated within a mile of the BaOway Station of 
■tfington ; it is well adapted for its purpose, and fitted ap with the necessary appliances. The School - 
mm, reading-room, dining-room, lavatory, and dormitories are spadons, idry, and convenient ; the play- 
Qonds very extensive, and well fitted for healthy recreation. There is a gymnasium and cricket pitch, with a 
J comfortable hut. There is a swimming bath in the grounds, and warm and cold b ith in the lavatory 
ining the dormitories. Each bov has, of coarse, a separate bed. The doroestio arraDgementa are made 
^1 the most oarefhl attention to the health and comfort of the boys. Abundance of plain but the most 
iMleaome food Is provided at every meal, (meat dinner and supper ; if for breakflist, a separate charga 
' )), but no stimulants unless ordered by a medieal man, or by the express with of parents, and then 
,A extra. Wednesday and Saturday are half-holidays. 
^ B School Terms are twelve weeks in length. The charge for boys remaining dnring the Taoations ia 
> lli. 6d. per week ; private pupils, £2 12a. 6d. : above 18 years old, £4 4b. 

«wr. Cranage requests that when it is contemplated to remove a boy flrom the School, intimation should be 
Wm to him as early as possible, as he has frequent applications for vacancies long beforehand. It la 
Mua required that a ftill Term's notice (on or before the day of School Mro^etwVcwvS 
*!llng by the parent or guardian of the impil, or a Term's obiffgea nVVY Ym xnaA« tox\»aa:^ 

ff2 



mid]^ for |r0m0lmg Jfemaleiffkcatioii 



IN THE EAST. 



THE DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF CHOLMONDELET. 
Crnuram. 

SIR W. R, FARQUHAR, BART., 16, St. James's Street. 

MESSRS. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, ft CO., 16, St. Jamee's Street, Weatminater, &W. 

SononirQ Sitctrtwntn. 
MISS ELLEN RUTT, Lower Qapton, N.E. 
MISS HALDANE, 118, Westboome Terrace, W. 

S^emtarnf. « 
MISS WEBB, 967, YanxhaU Bridge Road, S.W. 



THIS Society was established in 1834 for the purpose of conveying soiiBd 
Scriptural instruction to women and girls of all classes in Asia and ia 
Africa, either in their own secluded homes, or in schools. Since that time it 
has prepared and sent forth 156 European female teachers, and has assisted to 
send out other sixty-two. There are now employed under its auspices 
thirty-two European and about 300 native teachers, almost all the latter 
having been trained in its schools; 370 schools, containing upwards of 
20,000 children, are in connexion with the Society. The number of 
Zenanas open to its teachers is about 204, containing more than 1000 pupils. 

The aim of the Missionary teachers sent forth by this Committee is four- 
fold : 1st, to point their pupils to " the Lamb of God, which taketh awaj 
the sin of the world 2ndly, to enable each of them to read the Bible for 
herself, in her own tongue ; 3rdly, to impart to them all other usefiil 
knowledge which circumstances may render advisable ; and, 4thly, to train 
native agents to carry on the work. 

The chief part of the Society's work is in India, where Zenana work was 
very early attempted by its Missionaries. The first teachers sent by an English 
Committee to Hindoo and to Mohammedan Zenanas were those of this , 
Society, whose Missionaries now carry on six Zenana Missions at different 
stations. Boarding, Day, and Infant Schools, and Orphanages in India, are 
also maintained, superintended, or assisted by the Society, as well as Training 
Classes for native women. 

Earnestly do the Committee appeal to such as have found the Sayionr 
precious to their own souls to aid in making Him known to those who are 
now sitting in darkness ; first, by strengthening by their prayers the hands ^ 
of those at work ; and, secondly, by contributing of their substance for the 
maintenance and extension of the work itself, — 



" l^oi grudgingly, nor of mttmty : for 
(|lo4 lovoth a oheorful jivor." 



FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN." 



rpVERY YEAR Missionary effort in London and the Provinces 



L-i increases for the benefit of those who have been so accurately 
escribed as our own " Home Heathen,^' and it is a cheering sign of 
le times that Christian ingenuity is being displayed in adapting special 
fissions for the benefit of particular classes, notably so in efforts made 
) reclaim poor erring Young Women from the paths of destruction, 
'hese efforts have taken the form of Midnight Meetings and Female 
[issions, supplemented in numerous instances by the influence of many 
rivate Christians, moved to labour for the rescue of the lost out of pity 
> them and love to the Redeemer. 

The Committee of the London Female Preventive and Reformatory 
istitution have succeeded in establishing Seven Homes for the 
Friendless and Fallen,*' providing accommodation for One Hundred 
id Seventy Inmates, and they authorise the admission of all suitable 
>plicants, whether coming Sunday or Week-Day, Night or Day, to 
le utmost capacity of the Homes ; and now that the pressure of 
>plicants is so numerous in consequence of the varied efforts made to 
tach poor Outcasts, it becomes imperative to provide for the reclaimed 
V all considerations. Space allows only reference to one. If Mission- 
ries speak to poor Outcasts of the love of Christ, it is essential that 
hristians should show that practical sympathy which harmonises with 
le Gospel. 

The HoMB AT HoLLOWAT can be enlarged and improved at a cost of 
do/., which, divided into i/. Shares, appeat^ to four hundred friends 
f Home Missions to extend a work upon which for twenty years the 
lord's blessing has manifestly rested. 

Feancis Nicholls, Esq., i8, Hillmarten Road, Camden Road, 
r. W., will thankfully receive contributions in aid of this object, as well 
B afford every information. 



Mr. Thomases New Work, Twenty-Five Years Labour among 
the Friendless and Fallen,^' may now be had of the Publishers, 
John F. Shaw and Co., 48, Paternoster Row, E.C., price 2s. 6d. 




Edward W. Thomas, Secretary, 

Office, — 200, Euston Road, N.W, 



ABSTRACT OF THE "BECORDS 

■ 

Of 9H1 

General Conferme of % ^rottstant Pissionanes M^m, 

HELD AT SHANGHAI, MAY 10-24, 1877." 



These Records form a most interesting volome of about five himdred pa^. 
In no other book can such stores of valuable information concerning Misdom 
in China be found. 

The following abstract of the proceedings of the Conference will giye someidH 
of the character and range of the subjects brought under review and discuasioB:' 

PIEST DAT. 

Opening Sermon hy the Bev, J, V. N, Tahnage, DJ)., of Amoy, from Mat&ev 
xxviii. 18-20. 

Orgcmization of the Conference. 

" TJie Holy Spirit in connection udth owr Work,** Paper by the Rev. Griffili 
John, of Hankow. 

" Entire OonsecrcUion Eaaential to Missionary Success," Paper by Bev. B. 
Nelson, D.D. 

SECOND DAY. 

" The Field of Labour vn all its Magnitude,*' Paper by the Rev. A. WilHamflon, 
LL.D. 

" Buddhism and Tauism in their Popula/r Aspects,** Paper by Rev. J. Edkins, 
D.D. 

THIRD DAY. 

*' Preaching to the Heathen — Matter and Manner.** Paper by Rev. W. Muirhead. 
** Itineration Fa/r cmd Near.** Paper by Rev. B. Helm. 

** Itineration Far and Near as an Evangelizing Agency,** Paper by Rev. J. 
Hudson Taylor, M.R.C.S. 

FOURTH DAY. 

** Medical Missions.** Papers by Rev. J. G. Kerr, M.D., and Wm. Gauld, M.D. 
*' Feet Binding.** Paper by Miss S. H. Woolston. 

" ]Voman*s Wo^'k for Woman.** Papers by Rev. A. P. Happer, D.D,, and Mrs. 
T. P. Crawford. 

FIFTH DAY. 

" TJie Belation of Protestamt Missions to Education,** Papers by the Rev. B. 

Lechler and the Rev. C. W. Mateer. 
*'Day Schools,** Paper by the Rev. E. H. Thomson. 
*' Girls* Day Schools.** Paper by Mrs. Gough. 
** Boys* Boarding School.** Paper by Rev. S. Dodd. 

SIXTH DAY. 

" ChHstian Literature — What has been Done and Whai is Needed.** Paper by 

Rev. S. L. Baldwin. 
" Importance of a Vernacular Christian Literature, with Special Reference to ih 

Mandarin,** Paper by Rev. C. Goodrich. 
"Secular Literature:* Paper \iy , ^ , ^ • Maxtaa, D.D., LL.D. 



China Conferenoe—^^wi^^. 



SEVENTH DAY. 

** The 8t<mdanrd of Admission to Full Ghtirch Memhershvp" Papers by Rev. S. 
- W. Lambuth and Rev. 0. A. Stanley. 

■ The Best Mecms of Eleva4;vng the Moral and Spirittml Tons of the Native 
Ghwrchr Papers by Rev. F. F. Gongb, M.A., and Rev. H. L. Mackenzie, 
M.A. 

" The Duty of the Foreign Residents to Aid vn the Evangelization of China, am,d 
the Best Means of doing so" Paper by the Yery Rev. Dean Butcher, D.D. 

EIGHTH DAY. 

7^ Self-Support of the Native Ohwrches" Paper by Rev. S. L. Baldwin. 
" 27*€ Native Pastorate^* Papers by Rev. H. Oobbet and Rev. John Butler. 

NINTH DAY. 

" Advamiages and BisadvaMages of the Employment of Native Assistants,*' 

Papers by Rev. T. P. Crawford and Rev. N. Sites. 
" shall the Native Church be StvmtUated to more Aggressvoe Christian 

Work.*' Paper by Rev. R. H. Graves. 
" The Use of Opium and Us Bea/rvng on the Spread of Christianity in China," 

Paper by Rev. A. E. Moule. 

TENTH DAY. 
Ancestral Worship." Paper by Rev. Dr. Yates. 
*' Questionable Pra^ices cormected with Manria^ge and Fun&ral C&remonies," 

Papers by Rev. 0. Hartwell and Rev. D. G. Sheffield. 
•* The Trealy Bights of Native ChristiamSj and the Duty of Missionaries in 
regard to their Vi/ncUcaMon," Paper by Rev. J. A. Leyenberger. 

ELEVENTH DAY. 
** Principles of Translation into Chinese." Paper by Rev. J. S. Roberts. 
Should the Native Chwrches in China be u/nited EcdesiasticaHy and Independent 
of Foreign Chti/rches and Societies ?" Paper by Rev. Dr. Talmage. 
•* The Inadequacy of the present meam»s for the Evangelization of China, and 
the necessity for greater effort and more systematic co-operation on the paH 
of the different Societies, so as to occupy the whole jield," Paper by Rev. 
Carstairs Douglas, LL.D. 

TWELFTH DAY. 
*• The Training of a Native Agency." Paper by Rev. W. M. McGregor, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

On the DiTision of the Field. On Feriodioals. 

On the Opium Trade. Appeal to the Home Churches. 

On Xiiterature and Statistics. 



The volume will also contain valuable Statistical TaMes, Maps of China, and 
as Frontispiece a Photographic Group of 108 Members of the Conference, This 
photograpn was sold in Shanghai at one dollar (4s. 2a.), and the price of the 
volume without it was two and a-half dollars (10s. 5d.). 

To all who send in their names, with post-office order, payable at General Post 
Office, to Richard Harris Hill, Hon. Sec., China Inland Mission, 6, Pyrland 
Bead, Mildmay, London, N., or to Captain the Hon. R. Moreton, Conference 
Hall, Mildmay, London, N., it will be delivered free for six shillmg^. 

An early application is requested from any wlio mftYi \^ Y^'v^ '^cJSMsaa. 



To Missionaries and Other Christians. 



A TEMPORAEY HOME or resting-plaoe for Missionaries, their 
Wives and Children, has teen a long-felt need, especially by 
Missionaries returning to England from foreign lands. 

A Home to meet this need has been opened at Matlej, Plymouth, 
conducted on the family principle, under the superintendence of Mrs. 
Chapman. Wives of Foreign Missionaries received and cared for whea 
needing ' special care and attention, and their children. Orphans 
otherwise, also ; and special arrangements made for their education. 
Plymouth affords every facility for education. There is a superior 
Kindergarten attached to the High School, five minutes' walk only 
from the Home, and children will have the advantage of the oversight 
of a Superior Christian Governess at home. 

The House is pleasantly and healthily situated, with south aspect, 
and commands an uninterrupted view of Saltram, the seat of the Earl 
of Morley, and the Dartmoor hills in the distance. Other Christians 
occasionally accommodated, or their Children may be received on Special 
Terms. Donations for th6 Home will be thankfully received by John 
F. Shaw and Co., by Mr. or Mrs. John Chapman, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

1, Marim Place, MutUy, Plymouth. 

REFEREES. 

Rev. Flavel Cook (M.A.), London. 

Capt. Gayer, R.N., Plymouth. 

Dr. Harvey, R.N. 

W. D. Hanson, Esq., Launceston. 

Rev. Pitt Johnson (B.A.), Devonport. 

Mr. John Maxted, Tunbridge. 

CoL. Onslow, Plymouth. 

Major-General Tripe, Stoke, Devonport. 

Rev. Joseph Wood (M.A.), Plymouth. 

H. T. Heywood, Esq. (B.A.), Plymouth. 

Mrs. Winty, Stoke, Devonport. 

Miss Weston, Sailors* Rest, Devonport ; and others. 



UNSECTARIAN— EVANGELICAL. 



Every Thursday, Price One Penny, Monthly Sixpence. 

WORD AND WORK 

' A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
CHRISTIAN TESTIMONY AND EFFORT 

Published with a view to further the work of Evangelisation, and the building up 
of the children of God on their most holy faith. 

The last Volume contained Articles by the following well-known 
Ministers and Teachers : — 

Rev. W. hay M. H. AITKEN, M.A, 

Dr. ANDERSON. 

Mr. S. a. BLACKWOOD. 

Rev. H. BONAR, D.D. 

Mr. CHEYNE BRADY, 

Mr. henry dyer. ^ 

Mr. henry groves. 

Mr. henry GRATTAN GUINNESS 

Mr. T. SHULDHAM HENRY. 

Mr. W. LINCOLN. 

Mr. GEORGE MILLER. 

Rev. MARCUS RAINSFORD, M.A. 

Rev. ADOLPH SAPHIR, D.D. 

Mr. J. DENHAM smith. 

Mr. HERBERT W. TAYLOR. 

WHO ARE ALSO CONTRIBUTING TO THE PRESENT VOLUME. 

Together with Accounts of Christian Work In all parts of the World. 



"I think Word and Work looks well and reads weJL . Let »Word' be as prominent as 
•Work.' It is just what is wanted — more food, more instruction than is usually found in papers 
which seek to chronicle work. I wish it great blessing." J. Dknham Smith. ' 

London. 

1 read Word and Work with deep interest, and believe it is being used for much ble^^sing.* 
-^Home of Industry. Annib Macphbrson. 

**I wish you all,succei8| and will gladly do what I can to help the circulation of Word and 

Work." W. P. LOCKHART. 

Liverpool. 

" Voui paper commends itself to me as being a most excellent one for the object in view, in 
ijiakin>4 better known the word of truth, and of reporting the growth of the word in the magnify- 
ing of our dear Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.— Yours in Him," D. W. Whittle. 

Chicago, U.S. A 



London : JOHN F. SHAW & CO., 48 Paternoster Row. 



BY REV, W. HAY H, Af. AITKEN, Af.A. 
WHAT IS YOUR LIFE? 

MISSION ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN. 
Cloth extra, 8s. 

MISSION SERMONS. 

Series i, 2, and 3. New and Revised Editions. Cloth. Each Ss. 

"NEWNESS OP LIFE." 

A SERIES OF SERMONS AND ADDRESSES TO BELIEVERS. 

Cloth, 8s. 

" Cintfot fail to instruct, to stimulate, to gunrd, to encourage, to search and try the heart of 
all wlio may be attracted to iu burning paries." — TAe Christian. 



By Reo, C, /. GOODHART, M.A., Rector of Wdherden. 

COMING EVENTS AND THE OOMINO ZING. 

8s. 6d. 

" The part oa * The Signs of the Times' is most suggestive and stirring.** — Christian Ags, 



By Rev. AUBREY C. PRICE, Af.A. 

OCCUPY TILL I COME; 

OR, CHRISTIAN WORK : ITS RESPONSIBILITY 
AND PRIVILEGES. 
88. 6d. 

A most useful book for young labourers for Christ" — The Christian. 



By Rev. DONALD ERASER, D.D. 

THE CHURCH OP GOD AND THE APOSTASY. 

2s. 6d. 

" A most valuable boolc We cordially recommend it, and would, if possible) further its 
exicnbivc circulation." — The Christian. 



By Rev. J. ORMISTON, Af.A. 

THE SATAN OP SCRIPTURE. 

New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

"We trust its pages will help to enlighten many." — The Christian. 
"The only exhaustive work upon the subject we know." — Christian Age. 



London: JOHN F. SHAW & CO., 48 Paternoster Row. 



Third Edition, with Portrait, Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 

REV. W. PENNEFATHER, B.A. 

EDITED BY EEV. E. BRAITHWAITE, M.A. 



. ** The * Life and Letters of William Pennef ather' will be welcomed in thou- 
.Wnds of Christian homes ; but we hope that special means will be adopted to 
bring the biography within the reach of the younger clergy. We could not 
overstate our conviction that, as a model for ministerial study, this portraiture 
of Mr. Pennefather is invaluable. The happy combination of the devotional 
and the practical — the heart and the hand equally influenced by Divine grace — 
has seldom been exemplified in so striking a manner. The pastor whose people 
do not rally round him for Christian work, and who is tempted to regard his 
ministry as in any measure a failure, should study this volume from the first 
page to the last. Love and sympathy, a prayerful dependence upon the Divine 
Spirit as the Infallible Teacher and Comforter, a realising sense of the love of 
Christ in His Atonement and Intercession, a forgetfalness of self, a manifesta- 
tion in the life of the fruits of the Spirit — ^these were the secrets of Mr. Penne- 
father's power, and these all may emulate." — Rev. C. Bullock, B.D., in 
"The Fireside." 



Studies for the Pulpit 

Containing over Three Hundred Sermons and Outlines, with Biblical Illus- 
trations, Counsels for Preachers, Ac. 
Ninth Edition, complete in one volume, pp. 1,040, Qs. 

"An exceedingly valuable work." — Rock, 



FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN HOUSEnOLD. 

Dr. Gumming' 8 Life of Christ 

Illustrated with full-page Plain and Coloured Engravings by first-rate 
artists. Small 4to, doth, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. 

" For family reading nothing could be better. The volume is not a book of aennons, 
nor is it a commentary on the Ooapelg. Tt is a biography in which we have presented for 
our study life-like glimpses, varying, yet harmonious, of that Divine One whom to know- 
is life eternal." — Our Own Firende, 



London : JOHN F. SHAW & CO., 48, Patbrnostbe Eow, E.C. 



MRS. GRIMKE'S TEXT CARDS. 



COLOURED, English, 29 varieties, Ss. per 100. Red and Gold, English, 
German, Welsh, Italian, Portuguese, Hindi, 28. per 100. Quilt 
Texts on Calico, Ss. 6d. set of 14. Flower Mission Texts, Is. per 8 sheets. 
ilflWr«**— HILTON PARK, PRB8TWICH, MANCHESTER. 
Po8t Office Orders^ Higher Broughton. 



HOUSE OF REST FOR CHRISTIAN HISSM WORKERS 

(WOMEN), 

KILBURN PARK, LONDON, NW., AND SEA-SIDE BRANCH, EASTBOURNE, 

FOUNDED 1866. 

CoiUaitu — 1. A temporary rest for Christian Mission workers of all classes ; 2. An 
infirmary with gratuitous medical attendance for sick cases ; 3. A permanent home for 
a^ed workers ; 4. A sea-side branch at Eastbourne, open all the year round. 

CommunieaHons to be addressed to Miss Mason, 7 and 8, Cambridge Gardens, Kilbom 
Park, London. N.W. 

Cheques crossed on London and S, W, Bank P.0.0. payable to C. Mason, at The ChUf 
Office. 



NINE ELMS MISSIONS. 



Office— 2% CHARING CROSS. 

PRISON MISSION AND WASHINO CHARITY. 
THE VILLAGE HOMES AT ADDLESTONE, 

Booh Room and Registry for Mission Worliers and Publications. 

HAPPY SUNDA YS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
BY A.L. O.E. 

Scripture Picture Puzzles. Ten different series. 

With simple descriptive Narratives and Bible Questions. 

In Improved Boxes, each Is. 6cl. 
Each Box contains Four Picture Puzzles, and is complete in itself. 

«* WILL INTEREST LITTLE ONES BY THE HOUR"— TTcrfe^maJi. 
" These, with their bright pictures, simple stories, and excellent questionings, will be 
hailed in many a home.'* — Evening Hours. 

"Of the Scripture Puzzles we can speak in the highest terms.** — Churchman's Magazint. 



London : JOHN F. SHAW & Co., 48, Paternosteb Row, E.G. 



THE 



CHRISTIAN HYMNAL. 

Soo HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME, 
WITH ACCOMPANYING TUNES. 



{Ruby Edition . . . One Penny, sew^. 

Bourgreois Edition . Sixpence, limp ciuth. 

Pica Edition . . • One Shillingr* limp doth. 

WORDS AND MUSIC ..... Four Shillings, cloth. 



In the CO pilation of "The Christian Hymnal" the Editors have endeavoured 
to select fiom the treasures of our English Hymnody those Hymns which have 
become endeared to the Church of God both in her congregational services and 
her more private devotion ; and to present such Hymns in a form tliat v ould 
afford to Christian Churches a complete Hymn Book, combining the three great 
desiderata, 

CLEARNESS OF TYPE, CHEAPNESS, AND 
PORTABILITY, 

more than any selection hitherto issued. The Hymn Book will be found Evan- 
gelical in doctrine. Catholic in spirit, and comprehensive in arrangement — meeting 
all the needs of a Christian Church in its varied services and agencies. 



" Five hundred choice hymns very well arranged. The sixpenny form is admirable." — Tk4 

Christian. 

" A very good collection, made with great good taste and liberality of feeling. All the 
forms are neat and clearly printed, but the large form is in every way beautiful." — Nonconformist* 

** A marvel ot cheapness. The selection comprises some of the sweetest and choicest of 
modern hymns* and the arrangement is admirably made." — TAe Christian Ag*. 

SPECIMENS AFD PBJGE LISTS FREE OJ APPLICATION. 
SPECIAL TERMS ON ITS FIRST INTRODUCTION. 

• London : JOHN F. SHAW & CO., 48 Paternoster Row. 



A "LIVING EPISTLE;" 

OR, LETTERS OF C. S. BLACKWELL 

New and much Enlarged Edition, cloth extra, 7s. 6d 

*' This is a gem of real worth. We feel condnual profit in returning to its pages."— Th^ 
ChrutioH. 

" Full of beautiful thoughts bearing oa the Christian life. Few will read these pages wi'l'ont 
deriving great benefit from thexn."— Hock. 

" We have found much profit in reading these fragments %o far as we have gone, and are 
promising ourselves a great treat in looking over the rest.** — Rev. C. H. Spurg^on. 



BY JOHN EVANGELIST GOSSNER, 

SPIRITUAL CASKET OP DAILY BIBLE 
MEDITATIONS. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE REV. E. H. BICKERSTETH. 
l8mo, cloth extra, gilt, bevelled boards, 8s. 



BY THE REV. P. B. POWER. 

THE LOST SUNBEAM: 

A RAY OF COMFORT TO THE BEREAVED. 
8s. 

*' This little book will be a favourite with all to whom it comes.*' — Comcast. 



BY THE REV. JOHN BAILLIE, 
Author of ** Life of Hcwitson," ** Adelaide Newton," &c &<j: 

CHRIST OUR LIFE; 

OR, SCENES FROM OUR LORD'S PASSION AND MINIS iRY. 

6s. 

•* The work is calculated to be of exceeding great good.*'— ^nV«A Standard, 



TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

BY THE REV. H. C. M'COOK. 

SCRIPTURE OBJECT LESSONS AND OUTLINE 
TEACHING FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Small 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

** Teachers will find the volumes exceedingly useful." — Sunday-School Teacher's Magazine. 
" We earnestly urge every teacher to read this book, and make use of it. It is iimduable." 
'^word and TrovueL 



London : JOHN F. SHAW & CO., 48 Paternoster Row. 



OUR LIFE -DAY. 

THOUGHTS ON JOHN ix. 4. 
** I must work the works of Him that sent Me." 
Crown 8vo, 8s. Gd. 

"The 'sound speech' which is to be found in its pages is eminently useful in these days (M 
ra<h and random speculation and discussion. ... It is a treasure of happy and helpful 
thoughts." — Edinlntrgk Daily Review. 

THE HIDDEN LIFE. 

THOUGHTS ON COMMUNION WITH GOD. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

" Full of fresh and vigorous writing. The volume is full of gems." — Editthurgh Daify 
Review. 

" Rich in hallowed and lofty thought, and instinct with originality of conception and treat 
ment. ... It energises and elevates the spiritual life to breathe for an hour the delightful 
atmosphere of such a book."— CAm/ia» Ag^. 

EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS. 

Two Vols., cloth extra, ISs. 6d. First Series, 6s. 6d. ; Second Series, 7s. 

" Singularly independent in his line of thinking, and unconventional in bis way of expreAsing 
hif! thoughts, the author has succeeded in throwing much and varied light upon the bij^b 
argument of the Apostle. The book is a rare outcome of sanctified genius. Readers of it will 
mark many a favourite passage as they pass along, and retiurn to dwell on \\»"'^Daify Review, 

THE LIFE OF FAITH: 

ITS NATURE AND POWER, AS ILLUSTRATED IN HEBREWS XL 
Republished from the Author* s Exposition of that EpistU, 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
"Practical, deeply experimental, and replete with Biblical instruction."— Z7(vxm# Lifi. 

FAITH'S MIRACLES ; 

OR, THE POWER OF PRAYER EXEMPLIFIED IN THE 
LIFE OF BEATE PAULUS. 

With Introduction by Rev. A. Safhir, D.D. 

Cloth extra, Is. 6d. 
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MISSIONAET BOOKS 

AND OTHER PUBLIC AT lOHS 

SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 



LIFE IV THE SOTJTHEBV ISLES; or, SceoeB and Incidents in the Sooth Pacific 
ftnd New Gainea. By the Ber. W. Wtar Qill, B. A., Author of " Myths and Songa of the Soath Paeifia" 
With lUaitratioiii. Imperial lOmo. 6s. 6d. cloth boarda, gilt edi^M- 

THE LIFE OF THE BEV. BICHAED inriTT.j of St. Peterabnrg. By the Rev. 
C. M. BnaiLL. With a Beview of his character by the late Ber. Johv Avobu. Jambs. New and 
Bevised Edition, with Steel Portrait and Nuneroos Engravings. Crown 8to. Ss. 6d. doth boards. 

SEVSHTEEH TEABS IV THE TOBUBA COUVTBY: Memorials of Anna 
Hinderer, wife of the Ber. Darid Uinderer, Missionary in West AfSrica. With an introdactioD 
BiOHABD B. HovB, M.A., Archdeacon of Worcester. New Edition. Crown 8to» with Steel Portrait 
and Wood Engravings, Ss. cloth boards. 

MADAOASCAB AVD ITS PEOPLK Notes of a Four Tears* Residence. With a 
Sketch of Mission Work among the Malagasy. By J. Sibmx, Jon. Map and Engravings. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth boards. 

THE BOMAVCE OF MODEBV MISSIOVS. By Miss Bbiohtweix. Illastrated. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth boards. 

THE GOSPEL IV BOHEMIA. Sketches of Bohemian Religions History. By Miss 
E. Jura Whatlmt. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

BIVEBS OF W ATEB IV A DBY PLAGE : An Account of the Introduction of 

Christianity into Sooth Africa ; and of Dr. Moffiif s Missionary Labours. With Illustrations. Crowu 8to. 
Ss. cluth boards. 

" THOSE HOLT FIELDS Palestine illustrated hy Pen and Pencil By the Be?. 
S. Mamviva, LL.D. With fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth, gilt edges ; or in the best 
morocco, elegant, 26s. 

THE LAVD OF THE PHABAOHS, Egypt and Sinai. Illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil. By the Bev. S. Ma 11 ma a, LL.D. With fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handBomely 
bound, gilt edges ; or in morocco^ elegant, 26s. 

SCEVES FBOM THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL, AVD THEIB BSLIGIOUS 

Lassoirs. By Bev. Dbait Howson, D.D., joint Author of "The Life and Epistles of St. Paul." 
Illustrations by Paolo Priolo. Imperial 8vo. 68. handsomely bound. 

WILLIAM TTNDALE. A Contribntion to th^ Early History of the English Bible. 
By the late Bev. B. Dxhavs, M.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards. 

HUOH LATIMEB : a Biography. Compiled from Original Documents. Bj 
the late Bev. B. Dshaus, M.A. Crown 8vo. Portrait. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

KABDOO : The Hindoo Girl. By a Zenana Missionary. Engravings. Is. 6d. cloth ; 
28. with gilt edges. 

THE WHITE FOBEIGVEBS FBOM OVEB THE WATEB. The Storv of 

the American Mission to the Burmese and the Karens. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. cloth boards ; 3s. 6d. with 
gilt edges. 

PALESTIVE FOB THE TOXJVG. By the Eev. A. A. BoNAB. 58. extra cloth, 
gUt edges. 

TBXIE TALES ABOUT INDIA : its Native Princes and British Rulers. By S. J. 
Ballaed, of Mangalore. Map and Numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 

GLAD TIDINGS; or, Sketches of Missionary Enterprise. A Packet of 12 cards, 
beautifully printed in Oil Colours. With Descriptive Letterpress. Is. per packet. 
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